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FOREWORD 


This book represents the last work of an eminent teacher, 
author, scholar, and friend of tens of thousands in the educa¬ 
tional, and especially the vocational educational, profession. 
Dr. Struck passed away at his home on November 22, 1943, 
after completing all twenty-four chapters of his newest 
book, in which he left to posterity his philosophy on voca¬ 
tional education for a changing world 

We have long appreciated the authoi’s clear, concise, and 
nontechnical style of writing on various phases of vocational 
education Over a period of two years Dr. Struck delved 
into the past and brought up to the present the best of our 
experiences. Ideas, philosophies, and plans for vocational 
education. He has wutten a textbook useful in courses or¬ 
ganized for teachers, supervisors, principals, administrators, 
and laymen who seek to know more of the basic funda¬ 
mentals of vocational education as they have been developed 
in the past and as they may be applied to the vocational 
training problems of the future. 

The author has covered the whole field of vocational 
education of less than college grade. As a result, the reader 
will see the program as a whole and will gain an appreciation 
of the need for such training in agriculture, industiy, home- 
making, business, and various technical occupations which 
do not require training of college grade. 

By education, training, expeiience, and occupational en¬ 
vironment Dr. Struck was ably equipped to undertake tills 
task. He had already published textbooks entitled Foiinda- 
Hons of Industrial Education, Methods of Teaching Prob¬ 
lems in Industrial Education, and Creative Teaching. For 
more than fourteen yeais his fiist volume has been widely 
used as a textbook by students of industrial education. 

This book, Vocational Education for a Changing JVorld, 
is timely. We who have the job of looking ahead and plan¬ 
ning for the postwar period need all the help we can get. 
We need to know and understand what the special function 
of each type of vocational school is and how It can be used 
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to the best advantage. We need to know the place of indus- 
tnal arts in the educational program and how it can supple¬ 
ment both general and vocational education. 

It is most important that we know the various laws, poli¬ 
cies, and regulations under which vocational schools are 
organized. We need to know the policies of labor and man¬ 
agement as they relate to vocational education, together 
with the attitude of many trade and educational associations 
toward education for work. This infoimation the author 
has collected and made available in the pages of this book 
Those who have recently entered the field of vocational 
education or who contemplate doing so will find herein a 
compact summary of facts which others have spent many 
years in acquiring 

Among the notes left by Dr. Struck the editor found the 
following paragraph: 

The purpose of this book is to help individuals to contribute creatively 
toward the betterment of life, through vocational education Vocational 
education is a process of growth through which each individual will 
learn how to work effectively for others and for himself No physical 
structure can hope to endure through generations, as has the Pantheon 
of Rome, ■without a firm foundation. Before creative work can be done 
to good advantage, there is need for familiarity with what has already 
been tried, and what has proved its worth through the acid test of sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. 


Washington, D C. 
January, 1944 


J C Wright 
Editor 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Nature, Purpose, and Scope of 
Vocational Education 

Vocational Education—a Vital Factor in Amer¬ 
ican Life. Vocational education Is vital to America because 
it prepares for effective work. At all times, but especially in 
periods of emergency and of change and transition, there is 
work to be done. It must be done effectively. The American 
people believe in work. Roaring tractors in open fields, soar¬ 
ing aircraft overhead, speeding automobiles and trains 
represent America at work In mills and factories steam, 
electric, and water power help man to do his work. Through 
carefully directed, long-sustained labor, a vast wilderness 
has been transformed into cultivated fields, lovely villages, 
attractive towns, and surging cities surrounded by beautiful 
suburbs. Our highways, if put end to end, would encircle the 
globe many times. The United States has enough automo¬ 
biles to move the entire population at one time. Business 
establishments, great and small, are to be found in vast num¬ 
bers. Homes equipped with many modern conveniences are 
engaged In the challenging task of family living—a major 
responsibility calling for the coordinated and combined effort 
of men and women. 

Americans hold the conviction that man achieves his full¬ 
est self-realization and renders his greatest service through 
socially useful, efficient work Through work, family life is 
stabilized; the welfare of the individual as well as of the 
state is advanced, and national and hemispherical security 
is materially strengthened 

Vocational Education and the Perpetuation of 
Liberties. Vocational education is of far-reaching impor¬ 
tance to us because it helps to perpetuate the liberties we 
cherish and the homes we love When vocational training 
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for national defense was started in the summer of 1940, the 
nation thrilled to the way the vocational schools and colleges 
of the United States responded to the call. It has been a 
source of gratification to see how effectively vocational edu¬ 
cation is contributing tow'ard meeting vital national needs. 
Vocational education enables many persons to receive 
“refresher” training through which their skills can be 
replenished and improved for the national effort; it makes it 
possible for hundreds of thousands of others to get instruc¬ 
tion that is supplemental to their daily employment, thus 
enabling them to render better service than would otherwise 
be possible 

\ocational education stands pre-eminently for efficient 
work. That is its central objective. Through vocational 
education both human and natural resources are conserved. 
Man power and machine power are made to serve essential 
purposes without waste of time, energy, and material. Voca¬ 
tional education teaches persons how to work effectively and 
cooperatively in the public interest. It enables man to con¬ 


centrate upon creative thought and effort in civic, social, and 
cultural fields by conserving the energy and time required 
to do the work that enables him to live helpfully 

It has taken a depression of considerable magnitude to 
teach us that work is a blessing. To develop work habits and 
ideals is a matter of much import to individuals and to the 
nation. Such habits and attitudes are not only basic to the 
successful pursuit of vocations, but also they carry over into 
avic, social, cultural, and recreational pursuits They are, 

in fact,_ part of the foundation required for full, sociallv 
useful living. ■' 

Work is also a powerful democratic force How can one 
more certainly win the respect and approval of fellow men 
than through whole-hearted cooperation with them in per- 
forming work that is essential to community, state, Ind 


It is w^:ll known that an appreciable proportion of students 
in secondary schools have neither the interest nor the ability 
required to pursue academic curnculums beyond the point 
required by law. Vocational education is needed so tha/such 
persons, among others, may have suitable preparation ?or 
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work in industry, on the farm, in the office, at home, or wher¬ 
ever else they can be of greatest value to society. We need 
more ample provision for equivalent, as distinguished from 
literally equal, educational opportunities. 

Vocational Education through the Ages. Voca¬ 
tional education of an informal nature dates back to earliest 
civilization. Fathers taught sons, mothers instructed daugh¬ 
ters, and the elders of the tribe trained eager youth in arts 
and crafts long before agriculture became established and 
before towns and villages were built. 

Even apprenticeship, which is a form of more or less 
systematic or organized instruction for attaining vocational 
competency, can be traced to ancient times. Long before the 
Caesars ruled the Roman Empire, apprentices were taught 
in the early civilizations that flourished m the valleys of the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, in China, and probably elsewhere. 

This same form of vocational education—apprenticeship 
—was used in Greece and Rome. During the Dark Ages 
that followed the fall of Rome in A. D, 476, apprenticeship 
appears to have survived the dreadful black-out of learning. 
It gained strength during the feudal period and reached its 
peak with the aid of the guilds during the revival of learning 
known as the Renaissance, which began about A D. 1300.^ 

Vocational education of an apprenticeship type was 
brought to the United States in early colonial times through 
craftsmen from the old world. Artificers in metal, stone, 
wood, cloth, leather, and other materials transmitted their 
vocational skills and knowledge, as well as their philosophies 
of life and their religious faith, to their apprentices. 

The original purpose of American high schools, as stated 
in the leport of the Boston committee appointed in 1820, 
was to prepare youth for occupational life.^ It was not long, 
however, before the public schools became interested chiefly 
in furthering college preparatory education. 

Vocational education of college grade was stimulated by 
the Land-Grant Act, otherwise known as the Morrill Act, 

IF Theodore Struck, Foundations of Industrial Education, Chapters I 
and II 

2 Nicholas Ricdardi and Ira W Kibby, Readings m Vocational Education 
Chapter I ‘ 
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rtf 1862. This act donated certain public lands to the several 
states and territories to provide colleges of agriculture and 
of mechanic arts Other acts having as their objective the 
establishment of agricultural experiment stations and the 
more complete endowment of the land-grant colleges fol¬ 
lowed in short order. 

An important step was taken in 1914, when the Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Act, also known as the Smith-Lever Act, 
was passed. It provided for a program of cooperative exten¬ 
sion work in agriculture and home economics Although this 
extension program is not a school program in that it is not 
administered by local and state boards of education, it is 
nevertheless a \aluablc and extensive form of vocational 
service. 

Vocational education at the secondary school level was 
considered by various groups both before and shortly after 
the year 1900. In 1889 the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
published the “Report of the Commission on Industrial 
Education." On May 24, 1905, Governor William L Doug¬ 
las of Massachusetts appointed a commission of industrial 
and technical education Shortly after, on November 16, 
1906, the National Society for the Promotion of Voca¬ 
tional Education was organized in New York City. Largely 
through this organization, assisted by representatives of 
labor, of employers, and of other interested groups, the 
national program of vocational education of less than college 
grade became a reality through the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. 1 his book is chiefly concerned with 
the program of vocational education launched in 1917 and 
developed thereafter. 

In 1918, the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec¬ 
ondary Education of the National Education Association of 
the United States made an epoch-making report m which it 
set forth the following seven major objectives of secondary 
cduc-ation: health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocational success, civic educa¬ 
tion, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 

Tip. Meaning of Vocational Education. While 
vocational education at the college and the secondary school 
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levels was getting a foothold, manual training, the manual 
arts, and later the industrial arts were also being developed. 
Since all the foregoing programs were relatively new to our 
country and quite out of the realm of experience of those 
who were academically or classically educated, it is little 
wonder that much misinformation and misunderstanding 
arose as to what constitutes vocational education. 

Even today, more than a quarter of a century after the 
passage of the national vocational education act of 1917, a 
deplorable lack of unity of thought concerning what Is voca¬ 
tional and what is general education prevails among persons 
not directly concerned with vocational education Nor is it 
an easy matter to give definitions that are acceptable to all 
concerned 

General and Vocational Education Compared, 
General education focuses upon knowledge, skills, and atti¬ 
tudes that are held to be useful for successful living, in the 
broad sense of the word, 
without reference or appli¬ 
cation to particular occupa¬ 
tions or callings. Vocational 
education deals with knowl¬ 
edge, skills, and attitudes 
that fit an Individual, wholly 
or In part, for a definite 
occupation or vocation^ the 
pursuit of which equips him 
for successful living. 

It is not to be inferred 
that general or nonvoca- 
tional education is neces¬ 
sarily broader than voca¬ 
tional education. Much de¬ 
pends upon what Is meant by broader Fortunately both 
general and vocational education have their appropriate 
useful functions. It is only when they are confused that harm 
may be done General and vocational education are inter¬ 
dependent, are related, through different aspects of the vital 
social processes of preparing for living and of living. 



Fig 1 The interrelationship of gen¬ 
eral education, vocational education, 
and citizenship. 
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Exampi.fs Showing Differences, Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and English are helpful to progiess in most voca¬ 
tions It is consequently maintained by some that these and 
similar subjects are vocational. It is held by others that, since 
industrial arts and general home economics contiibute to 
some extent to an understanding of, or to skills used in, 
vocations in industry and homemaking respectively, they too 
are vocational. If such a general use of the word vocational 
were adopted there would cease to be any specific meaning 
to the word. When the same word is used for different things 
confusion results 

It is granted that under certain circumstances English, 
arithmetic, science, and drawdng may be clearly vocational, 
as, for example, a course in English for printers or proof¬ 
readers, a course in shop arithmetic that Is intimately related 
to a particular vocation, or a course in related mathematics 
for navigators or pilots. Conventional general courses in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry are, how¬ 
ever, clearly not vocational m the more exact sense of the 
word. 

May we therefore, in the interest of professional 
progress, urge the use of nomenclature as specific and defini¬ 
tive as possible? Scientific and professional progress depend 
to a considerable extent upon the use of terms that are exact 
and appropriate for the purposes used. 


Definitions of Vocational Education, a. In a broad 
sense of the term, vocational education refers to the experi¬ 
ences that enable one to carry on successfully a socially useful 
occupation. This definition includes indirect as well as direct 
education. It embraces out-of-school as well as school experi¬ 
ences. ^ 


The term may apply to vocational instruction at various 
levels—for example, the high school, post high school, and 
university levels. In this instance post high school is thought 
of as an area between the completion of secondary school 

and matriculation in a university curriculum that will lead 
to a degree. 

that meets the requirements of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
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1917 and the Geoige-Deen Act, which became effective July 
1, 1937, and is carried on cooperatively by local and state 
authorities with the United States Office of Education, 
vocational education has leference to training for useful 
employment in tiade and industrial, agricultural, business, 
liomemaktng, vocational-technical, and other pursuits of less 
than college grade In this volume all references to voca¬ 
tional education refer to that of less than college grade 
unless otherwise indicated 

It needs to be understood that vocational education is a 
broad geneiic term which includes such categories as were 
mentioned m the preceding paragraph—namely, trade and 
“vocational-technical,” “vocational agricultural,” or “voca¬ 
tional-technical training. If reference is made to any one of 
these major areas of vocational education, it is customary, 
when clarity is at stake, to specify “vocational industrial," 
“vocational-technical,” “vocational agricultural,” or “voca¬ 
tional homemaking education ” Thus it becomes clear what 
area of vocational education is under consideration. 

c. The following definition by Homer J. Smith stresses 
several concepts not previously mentioned but worthy of our 
attention; "Vocational education means getting people ready 
and keeping them ready for the types of service we need 
The term has no limitations as to kind or level of such 
needed services. Vocational education is good education, 
good sociology, good economics, and good democracy 

d. The report of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education states • 

Vocational education should equip the individual to secure a livelihood 
for himself and those dependent on him, to serve society well through his 
vocation, to maintain the right relationships toward his fellow workers 
and society, and, as fai as possible, to find in that vocation his own best 
development. 

The Commission elaborates as follows: 

Vocational education should aim to develop an appreciation of the 
significance of the vocation to the community, and a clear conception of 
right relations between members of the chosen vocation, between different 
groups, between employer and employee, and between producer and con- 

^ A V A Journal and Neojji Butleiinj February, 1942. 
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sumer. These aspects of vocational education, heretofore neglected, de¬ 
mand emphatic attention.'* 

e. The Statement of Policies for the Administration of 
Vocational F.ducation of the Office of Education says; 


To the extent that it is subsidized by the Federal Government under 
the Vocational Education Acts, vocational education has reference to 
training for useful cmplovinent It may be given to boys and girls who, 
having selected a vocation, desire preparation for entering it as trained 
workers, to joiith who, having already entered employment, seek greater 
efficiency in that employment, and to adult workers established in their 
trade or occupation, who viish through increase in their efficiency and 
wage earning capacity to advance to positions of responsibility.® 


t/ PuRPOsivS OF Vocational Education. Recognizing that 
the central objective of vocational education is to tram each 
person to perform useful work efficiently, let us see what this 
aim means in terms of vaiious categoi'ies. 

1. Agricultural education. The controlling purpose of 
vocational agricultural education is to fit the student for 
effective employment in agriculture. During World War I 
farmers in the United States enjoyed prosperity greater than 
that known for many years. Some forty million acres of 
grass land which had never before been plowed -were 
uprooted in the effort to produce the large food supply 
demanded by the war effort. After the emergency was over, 
European countries, through subsidies, tariffs, and other 
means sought to produce more of their own food supply. 
The farmers of the United States faced a serious problem 
of readjustment, in which soil erosion, curtailed markets, 
new farm competition in other countries, the rapid develop¬ 
ment of power farm machinery, the growth of monopo¬ 
lies and price-fixing corporations, and other factois were 
involved. 


Over-production led to ruinously low prices One-crop 
farming is still an extensive evil. There are more cotton 
^rms in the United States than all other farms combined 
Ihe wider use of power machinery has added to our ability 


Cardinal PnncitUs oj Education, p 13 
trMknTA^Tr Educauon, Statement of Policies for the Adminis¬ 

tration of t ocational Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No 1 p d 
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to produce food and has reduced the number of farmers 
needed When World War II began, the loss of foreign 
markets and extensive changes m consumer demands again 
affected American farmeis. With the induction of large num¬ 
bers of farm youth into the armed forces and an increased 
demand for food, we again find farming in a difficult posi¬ 
tion. These are some of the pioblems that those responsible 
for agricultural education must solve by setting up and 
achieving suitable objectives for each agricultural course. 

2. Tiade and industrial education. Although the under¬ 
lying purpose of trade and industrial education has not 
changed fundamentally since 1917, the extensive, far-reach¬ 
ing effects brought on by changes in foreign relations and 
by our participation in the world-wide conflict have neces¬ 
sarily produced extensive modifications in the kinds of trade 
and industrial education demanded. Without curtailing the 
regular program, the schools concentrated intensively first 
upon vocational education for national defense and then 
upon industrial production for the war effort Even while 
an all-out effort is concentrated on the emergency program, 
objectives and plans are being formulated for the extensive 
occupational readjustment needed in the postwar period. 

A significant aspect of trade and industrial education, 
and of other forms of vocational education as well, is the 
increased emphasis upon cooperation with other agencies 
interested In vocational education 

3. Home economics education. The controlling purpose 
of vocational home economics education is to fit Individuals 
for the responsibilities of homemaking With the develop¬ 
ment of emergency conditions national in scope, home and 
family living has taken on added import. Changed economic 
and social conditions have brought new demands In home¬ 
making education More directly than heretofore this type 
of instruction Is being related to current national needs. Not 
only young people In schools but also out-of-school youth 
are being given attention In many states cooperative plan¬ 
ning with a view toward improving home and family living 
is In process In rural districts vocational agilcultural and 
homemaking depaitments have joined hands with farmers. 
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farm women, and other interested groups Children, adoles¬ 
cents, adults, and special groups such as the sick and the 
aged arc given special attention The conservation and 
pieservation of food, the making and remodeling of cloth¬ 
ing, the problems of parents, budgeting, the furnishing, 
maintenance, and management of a home and other equally 
important units of instruction are receiving careful thought 
Men as well as wmmen are aware of the strategic place that 
homemaking has in war and in postwar economy. 

4. Business education. The terms business education and 
commercial education are used interchangeably. Vocational 
business education may be divided into several parts, one 
of which is distributive education Distributive occupations 
are those pursued by workeis directly engaged in merchan¬ 
dising activities including persons in diiect contact with 
buyers, sellers who distribute to consumers, letailers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, and others, and those who manage, 
operate, or conduct a commeicial seivice or personal service 
business, or sell the services of such a business Distributive 
occupations do not Include clerical occupations such as type¬ 
writing, office clerical work, bookkeeping, or stenography, 
as such. Trade and industiial occupations such as those fol¬ 
lowed by persons employed in railroading, trucking, express 
service or other transportation services are not included. 

The controlling purpose of distributive education, as just 
described, is to increase the occupational skill and knowledge 
of workers in the distributive occupations in which they aie 
engaged. Provision is also made for workers in distributive 
occupations who are threatened with unemployment because 
of changing conditions in the field and whose background of 
experience serves as partial preparation for related occupa¬ 
tions. 

5. Focatioml-technical training. Vocational-technical train¬ 
ing refers to vocational education of less than college 
grade, the purpose of which is to prepare for wage-earning 
employment in occupations of a technical or scientific char¬ 
acter. Examples of such jobs, which do not require the 
completion of a four-year college curriculum leading to a 
baccalaureate degree, are those of draftsmen, surveyors, 
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laboratory technicians, technical inspectors, and clinical 
workers 

The controlling purpose of vocational-technical education 
IS to equip individuals to pursue effectively occupations of 
this kind There appears to be a strong demand In many 
quarters for persons so trained. In the postwar era of recon¬ 
struction as well as during the national emergency those 
having vocational-technical training can supplement effec¬ 
tively more highly trained professional workers in many 
fields Instruction given in all-day technical high schools or 
classes of the traditional sort are not considered vocational 
in the sense that the word is used in the Smith-Hughes and 
the George-Deen acts. 

6. Training for public service. A generous American 
public has been very tolerant of its servants With the 
increase in the tempo of national activity centered upon vital 
ends, however, the need for special vocational training for 
men and women In public service is being recognized. In 
recent years states, cities, towns, and counties are cooperat¬ 
ing in making suitable Instruction available for volunteer 
as well as salaried firemen and for law-enforcement officers 
of many sorts, such as policemen, constables, sheriffs, and 
district attorneys. Other courses are organized for assessors, 
accountants, Inspectors, and tax collectors Instruction Is also 
given to highway workers, waterworks operators, garbage 
disposal crews, and borough and city engineers. Training 
conferences are organized for burgesses, mayors, and other 
municipal, state and federal employees. 

The scope of training includes not only work that must be 
performed currently but also responsibilities that are likely 
to arise in the immediate future. 

The Scope of Vocational Education, d. Colleges and 
universities. At least three principal groups of agencie.s— 
private, seml-pilvate, and public organizations—concern 
themselves with vocational education. Each of these is inter¬ 
ested in vocational education at levels ranging from that 
suitable to beginners to Instruction given in the form of 
long-term university courses of professional grade. On the 
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highest level there are professional schools that prepare for 
vocations such as the following; 


Architecture 

Medicine 

Business 

Music 

Dentistry 

Nursing 

Engineering 

Optometry 

Forestry 

Osteopathy 

Journalism 

Pharmacy 

Law 

Social work 

Library science 

Theology 


Each of the professions mentioned is composed of subdivisions ranging 
from a few to mani In engineering, classifications such as these are recog¬ 
nized; aeronautical, agricultural, architectural, automotive, civil, ceramic, 
chemical, electrical, highway, hjdraulic, industrial, mechanical, metal¬ 
lurgical, railway, and sanitary engineering 


Among the almost seven hundred colleges and universities 
in the United States there are many who make extensive 
provision for vocational education not only of college grade 
but also at semi-professional and at high school or equivalent 
levels. 

There are, in round numbers, approximately five hundred 
junior colleges in the United States Many of them report 
that from 25 to 60 per cent of their students are enrolled in 
vocational courses. The following is a partial list of private 
and endowed collegiate schools of technology that give 
courses in industrial education.® 


Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill 
Billings Polytechnic Institute, Billings, Mont 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peona, Ill 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Chicago Technical College, Chicago, Ill 

Cooper Union, New York, N Y 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Mich. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa 
Hillyer Institute, Hartford, Conn. 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Oregon Institute of Technology, Portland, Ore 

Pacific Coast University, Los Angeles, Calif 

Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Philadelph 


la, 


«Uni^d States Office of Education, Pnvaie Proprietary at. 
Schools Giving Trade and Industrial Courses, Bulletin No 8, 19 


£ndo*iV£d 
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Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Radio Institute of California, Los Angeles, Calif 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wentwoith Institute, Boston, Mass. 

b. Pjvuate cot respondence schools. Private initiative has 
made significant pi ogress in the development of correspond¬ 
ence or home-study couises. An appreciable proportion of 
such couises are vocational and on a level helow college. A 
list of approved coirespondence-study agencies which have 
been inspected and approved by the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D C, contains the names of more 
than fifty such schools or agencies 

c. apprenticeship and plant training Through private 
enterprise, sometimes with and sometimes without the 
cooperation of public vocational schools, a relatively exten¬ 
sive program of apprentice training in industry includes 
instruction for helpers, journeymen, master craftsmen, fore¬ 
men and forewomen, salesmen, maintenance men, service 
men, minor executives, and even men and women of high 
standing m supervisory and administrative work. 

d. Semi-private agencies. Institutions such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, and numerous other social and wel¬ 
fare organizations may be grouped as semi-private The 
vocational education they carry on varies greatly in kind, 
extent, and quality 

e Public agencies The public, tax-supported institutions 
giving vocational education vary quite as much as do the 
private ones in the nature of their offerings and the extent 
of their programs. The courses range from very simple, 
short-unit courses, through longer part-time and evening 
courses, all-day currlculums of various lengths and at many 
levels of ability, to those of college and university character. 

It is to be noted that at present the program of the United 
States Office of Education does not call for securing from the 
states data covering schools of the following types ■ privately 
financed vocational schools and classes of less than college 
grade; private correspondence schools, and public voca- 
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tional schools and classes of less than college grade financed 
from local, state, or local and state funds, exclusive of fed¬ 
eral aid. 

Federally Aided Vocational Education of Less 
riiAN College Grade—^tiie Regular Program. One of 
the requirements set forth in the federal vocational educa¬ 
tion act of 1917, commonly called the Smith-Hughes Act, Is 
that the states accepting the provisions of the act (all the 
states, Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, andPueito 
Rico have accepted It) shall make an annual report, origi¬ 
nally to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, but 
more recently to the United States Office of Education. 

Reliable data are available from 1917 to the present 
concerning the nature, scope, cost, and other vital factors of 
this important portion of the total program of vocational 
education in the United States It is often refened to as the 
regular vocational education program to distinguish it from 
the programs of vocational training foi national defense, 
war, and other emergency programs that are also aided 
federally 

From 1918 to 1944 the total enrollment in vocational 
schools operated under state plans increased from about 
164,000 to approximately 2,600,000; the enrollment in agri¬ 
cultural classes from about 15,000 to 610,000; in trade and 
industrial classes from 118,000 to 850,000; m home eco¬ 
nomics classes from 31,000 to 954,000; and in distributive 
education classes from 36,000 in 1938, when the program 
began, to more than 215,000. 


Expenditures for the Regular Program. The scope 
and growth of public vocational education may be realized 
to some extent by noting the funds expended for it. During 
the fiKal year 1930 approximately $7,400,000 was spent 
from federal funds, plus about $22,500,000 from state and 
local fpds~a total of $29,900,000 In the year 1942 
approxiniatcly $20,700,000 was spent from federal funds 
and an additional $38,000,000 from state and local funds— 
a total of $58,700,000. The 1942 figures do not include 
expenditures made from funds designated for vocational 
training for war production workers. 
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Trained Supervisory and Administrative Staffs. 
During the quarter of a century since the Smith-Hughes 
program was started, much progress has been made in devel¬ 
oping vocationally competent, professionally trained, and 
experienced supervisory and administrative staffs in local 
and state departments of education and in federal service. 
As the program of vocational education developed and more 
persons had experience with it, standards for selecting 
personnel were improved; certification requirements were 
raised; and professional improvement courses for super¬ 
visory and administrative staffs, as well as for teachers, were 
developed Not only were undergiaduate courses in voca¬ 
tional and general education taken, but also an appreciable 
proportion of supervisors and administrators puisued pro¬ 
fessional training at graduate levels 

In 1917 probably not more than a half-dozen persons in 
the United States had earned a doctor’s degree in curricu- 
lums involving vocational education as a major subject 
During 1938-39, including the summer session of the latter 
year, a total of 345 candidates for master’s degrees and 30 
for doctor’s degrees were enrolled in vocational industrial 
education alone Much training at graduate levels was also 
being given in agricultuial, homemaking, and other kinds 
of vocational education. 

Vocational Teachers. Section 12 of the Smith-Hughes 
law makes specific, mandatory provisions for vocational 
teacher-training. It provides that such training must be given 
to “teachers, supervisors, or directois of agricultural sub¬ 
jects, or of teachers of trade, industrial, or home economics 
subjects” as one of the conditions for granting subsidies to 
vocational teacheis in these aieas of instruction. The state 
board, with the approval of the United States Office of 
Education, must establish minimum requirements for siich 
teacher-training and shall spend not more than 60 per cent 
nor less than 20 per cent of the money appropriated under 
the act for each such purpose. Further aid for teacher- 
training, including distributive education, was made avail¬ 
able through the George-Deen Act. 

I A. V. A Research Bulletin No 2, A Study of Industrial Teacher Educa- 
ilon at the Graduate Levels December, 1941, p. 29. 
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Both la^vs are having a salutaiy effect upon the quality 
and quantity of competent teacheis, supervisois, and admin¬ 
istrators At first the standatds for certification had to be 
less rigid in some respects than they are now This Is par¬ 
ticularly true of the requirements relating to professional 
courses in vocational education—couises that deal with the 
art and science of teaching vocational subjects. Vocational 
instructors may teach (1) practical, shop, or laboratory 
subjects, or (2) related subjects such as related mathematics, 
related science, related drawing or design, or (3) a combi¬ 
nation of practical and related subjects. If a vocational 
teacher should be called upon to spend a part of his time in 
nonvocational Instruction, such as coaching athletics, his 
salary is prorated 


CoPRSts Taught. A large variety of vocational courses 
are given in public vocational schools The present Directory 
of Federally Aided, All-Day Trade and Industrial Educa- 
Tion Programs, issued by the Office of Education, lists 157 
different courses Of course, this list would be greatly length¬ 
ened if part-time and evening courses were added, and it 
would be expanded still further if the courses in agriculture, 
business, homemaking, and training in public service were 
included. 

Here are some of the less common trade and industrial 
courses taught in the regular all-day schools: 


Air conditioning 
Aviation 
Barbenng 
Boat building 
Ceramics 
Cosmetology 
Dental assisting 
Dental meLlianics 
Diesel engines 
Hotel training 


Instrument repairing 

Leather working 

Lithographing 

Marine engine mechanics 

Neon tube lighting 

Oil production and refining 

Photography 

Refrigeration 

Silk screen process 

Telephony 


sta^eTn l f H expansion of local, 

state, and federal governmental services there has developed 

a corresponding need for cooperation and articulation 
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among the agencies involved. At local, state, and federal 
levels liaisons are being set up, developed, and made more 
efficient. Public vocational schools have cooperated with such 
agencies as the Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Youth Administration, the Federal Appi enticeship Commit¬ 
tee of the United States Department of Labor, the United 
States Employment Service, Works Projects Administra¬ 
tion, and the Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor 

Vocational educators are assisting with the enforcement 
of vital legislation such as laws relating to child labor, school 
attendance, safety, health, fire piotection, apprenticeship, 
part-time employment, and full-time employment. The voca¬ 
tional schools are also coordinating their efforts with those 
of the home, labor organizations, employers, and social 
workers. 

Vocational schools often take an active part In community 
program planning Sometimes vocational agriculture and 
homemaking departments in rural areas help farmers and 
their wives to secure library, recreational, and other facili¬ 
ties. Problems of cooperative buying and selling may be 
discussed in evening classes for adults. Methods of financing 
come up for consideration. From the beginning of the pro¬ 
gram under the Smith-Hughes Act, vocational agriculture 
teachers have been employed on a 12-month basis so that 
they could supervise the farming programs of their students 
during the summer months. Increasingly, vocational teacheis 
in the other fields are being employed on a 12-month basis 
so as to be of more service in their communities. Home eco¬ 
nomics teachers are thus enabled to supervise home projects 
for their girls and give year-round instiuction in various 
methods of food preservation and in other aspects of home- 
makingj trade and Industrial teachers either are busy with 
Instructional duties or else devote their energies to pro¬ 
fessional improvement by getting jobs that give the supple¬ 
mentary trade training they need, by attending summer 
sessions, or by creative efforts of other sorts. 

The Future Farmers op America. Among the admi¬ 
rable youth movements m the United States one of relatively 
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recent origin has aroused great‘interest. It is the Future 
Farmers of America, a national organization of boys study¬ 
ing vocational agriculture. Teachers of vocational agiicul- 
ture serve as advisers to local F.F.A chapters. State-wide 
leadership training schools are conducted to develop officers 
and leaders. 

Each state association holds an annual convention, An 
annual national convention is also held and is attended by 
thousands of enthusiastic boys and their advisers from all 
parts of the United States. 

The Future Farmers of America is an intra-curricular 
activity having its origin and root in a definite part of the 
school curriculum—vocational agriculture. Among other 
things, members learn through active participation how to 
conduct and take part in a public meeting, to speak in public, 
to buy and sell cooperatively, to solve their own problems, 
to finance themselves, and to assume civic responsibility. The 
foundation upon which the Future Farmers of America 
organization is built includes leadership and character de¬ 
velopment, sportsmanship, cooperation, service, thrift, schol¬ 
arship, improved agriculture, organized recreation, citizen¬ 
ship,^ and patriotism. Improved agriculture, better local com¬ 
munities, a more satisfying farm home life, and more effi¬ 
cient farmer-citizens are emerging as a result of the boys’ 
experiences in this organization 


Representative Advisory Committees. Experience has 
shown the wisdom of having representative advisory com¬ 
mittees to assist in guiding programs of vocational education 
1 he United States Office of Education, which for some years 
has advocated and worked toward using more advisory 
committees to help state and local administrators of voca¬ 
tional education, has itself seen fit to ask for advice from 
advisory committees that are national in scope and represen¬ 
tative in character. 


Advisory committees can be of much help In keeping pro¬ 
grams of vocational education geared to the vital problems 
of the present and the emerging demands of the future. Such 
committees can help to keep the programs realistic and thor- 
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oughly practical. They can do much that will lead to truly 
functional vocational education. 

A representative advisory committee for agricultural 
education should be composed of citizens of demonstrated 
ability who are engaged in such activities as operating suc¬ 
cessful faims suited to the region. To be most helpful the 
committee members should be known as persons who are 
thoroughly competent vocationally, who have leadership 
ability of a high order, and who are deeply interested in 
furthering farming and rural life 

Advisoiy committees for vocational homemaking pro¬ 
grams should be selected because of their outstanding ability 
as homemakers and for their interest in furthering better 
homemaking. They should be persons who are looked up to 
in the community for their devotion to high standards of 
family living and of community welfare. 

In the area of distributive education advisoiy committees 
should be composed of carefully selected, competent persons 
of broad vision and progressive attitude, who are actively 
engaged as wage earners or as employers in distributive 
occupations. 

In the area of trade and industrial education it is recom¬ 
mended that advisory committees be composed of persons 
of sound judgment and of broad social outlook, who are 
outstandingly successful as workers in the field and who are 
interested in helping the trade and industrial schools render 
service of a high grade to the public. It is further suggested 
that such committees be composed of equal numbers of 
employees and of employers, with others who have special 
contributions to make in guiding the program serving as 
consultants to the committee 

Office of Education Recommendations. The Office 
of Education recommends that state committees be made up 
of equal numbers of employers and of employees from 
essential industries; that state and local representatives 
serve as consultants, the latter without voting; that the 
United States Employment Service, the Works Projects 
Administration, and the State Department of Labor be 
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represented by consultants.® The Office has the following 
procedure to suggest for selecting members of state com¬ 
mittees : 

1. State employers’ associations to nominate a definite 
number of employers, nomination to be made m 
writing. 

2. The various recognized bona fide labor organizations 
with state-wide jurisdiction to nominate a definite 
number of employers, and to report the nominations 
in writing. 

3. Such other state agencies as are to be represented by 
consultants to submit written recommendations on 
request. 

From the recommendations made as mentioned, the state 
board for vocational education will select the committee. 
Concerning the functions of the state advisory committee 
the Office of Education states. 


The State advisory committee shall counsel and advise the State and 
local school authorities m matters such as‘ 

1. Determination of occupations for which training may be offered in 
the State. 

2. Determination of numbers to be trained 

3. Organization of local advisory committees. 

4. Development and approval of courses 

5. Recommendations regarding general policies 

6. Approval of courses for localities where it would not be possible to 
organize and use representative local advisory committees. 


Local Advisory Committees The Office of Education 
believes that local committees should be formed in the same 
manner as state committees, except that they are to some 
extent on a local basis The selection of personnel is also to 
be rnade as for state committees, except that It is to be from 
the local population. The function proposed is to advise the 
local school authorities in such matters as; 

occupations and industries in the com- 

2. Determination of type jobs, job specifications, subject matter and 
number of workers to be trained niatrer, and 


® United States Office of Education 
Mi»c 2M1, 


Refresmtatws Advisory Cammittees, 
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3 Determination of the possibilities of training for various jobs, from 

the standpoint of instructors, equipment, and space. 

4. Selection of craft or occupational consultants. 

5. Development of the local program 

Advisory Committees Not Administrative. It Is fun¬ 
damental to sound school administration to recognize the 
fact that neither federal, state, nor local advisory committees 
have administrative authority Advisoiy committees exist 
for the express purpose of making suggestions and recom¬ 
mendations. The administration of programs of public 
education must rest with the public agencies that are legally 
and professionally qualified for that service. Craft, occu¬ 
pational, or other consultants need be present only at 
meetings where matters in which they are expert are to be 
considered. 

Members of state or local boards of education may serve 
as chairmen or as secretaries of advisory committees, but 
It would seem wise for them not to be placed in the position 
of having to cast votes that would decide controversial 
matters upon which the representatives of labor and of 
employers are deadlocked. Consequently it would appear to 
be better strategy for them not to vote at all on any matters 
coming before the committee This limitation would not 
prevent them from presenting their points of view in the 
matters that come up for consideration, 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Explain how vocational education contributes toward citizenship 

2 What are the relationships between the ability to work effectively and 
the development of culture? 

3 What kinds of vocations are most likely to be in demand ten years 
from now? 

4 What IS meant by apprenticeship? 

5. Evaluate the effects of the Smith-Lever Act upon agricultural voca¬ 
tions and upon rural life 

6. Describe what is meant by vocational education 

7 Either defend the statement that “vocational education is narrow and 
utilitarian’’ or take issue with it 

8 Point out important relationships between vocational agricultural, 
business, homemaking, and trade and industrial education 

9 What are some of the chief differences between vocational-technical 
training of less than college grade and the instruction given in the traditional 
technical high school'' 
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10 . Desctibe one or more programs of training for public service 

11. Mention ten major kinds of vocational education of college grade 

12 Distinguish between a scmi-skilled and a skilled occupation, giving 
examples of each. 

13. Describe and evaluate the work of one or more private correspond¬ 
ence schools 

14, Describe and express jour judgment regarding an apprenticeship or 
some other form of vocational training sponsored bj^ employers in cooperation 
with workers or employees 

15 What is meant by the regular program of vocational education of 
less than college grade? 

16 Name ten courses taught in one of the follovting forms of vocational 
schools of less than college grade agricultural, homemaking, trade and indus¬ 
trial, business education 

17. Describe a youth program iri your field of major interest 

18 B,xplain what is meant by a representative advisory committee, in 
your field of chief interest 

19 What are some of the principal objectives of state advisory commit¬ 
tees for vocational education? 

20 . What should be the function of local advisory committees for voca¬ 
tional education? 
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CHAPTER 2 


Practical Arts and Vocational Education 
Compared 

MeAnin(, or pRACiiCAL Arts Education. Art Is some¬ 
thing that requires persona) skill of execution A distinction 
is otten drawn between the^iie arts, or those diiected toward 
produting paintings, sculpture, music, poetry, and other 
creations valued laigely for their beauty, and the practical 
arts, which are earned out through skills applied to useful 
ends In practice the two are often united, as, for example, 
in the design and construction of a beautiful, streamlined air^ 
plane, automobile, or passenger tram. 

By way of contrast, a saence is an organized body of 
facts. There are many kinds of arts and many kinds of 
sciences. Among the latter may be mentioned physical sciences 
such as physics, chemistry, and geology, biological sciences 
such as botany, biolog)', and zoology; and social sciences such 
as education, sociology, and history. 

By way of further contrast and comparison, philosophy 
deals with problems of life that have not been, and perhaps 
may not be solved, in our lifetime at least, either through the 
application of art or of science Our philosophy of life con¬ 
sists of our growing and evolving ideals, values, and goals 
to which we adhere. It centers around convictions we hold, 
such as our faith in democratic procedures, in family life as 
we know it, and in religion. 

Most, if not all, the larger units of life-experiences, such as 
agricultural, business, homemaking, and trade and industrial 
pursuits, include phases of arts, sciences, and philosophies 
of life and of vocational education Such terms as household 
arts and household science aie used no longer They imolv 
that the one ,s largely an art and the other a science In poinl 
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What Practical Arts Education Includes. The 
term practical arts education is relatively broad, generic, and 
Inclusive. At the high school level, practical arts education 
refers to at least four fields of instruction—agriculture, busi¬ 
ness, homemaking, and Industry. Additional classifications, 
such as subjects related to nautical or sea-faring occupations, 
could be added 

Each of the four categories just mentioned Includes many 
subdivisions. For example, in general home economics it is 
common to find classes in clothing, foods, and problems in 
family living Each major phase of practical arts education 
also has its related form of vocational education for which 
it Is a logical foundation. This relationship between prac¬ 
tical arts and vocational education is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 

SCOPE OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 


Practical Arts Education 
Includes at least four types of 
arts education. 

1 Agricultural Arts Education, as, 
for example, school gardening 
and club activities of a pre-voca- 
tional nature (Also called Gen¬ 
eral Agricultural Education ) 

2. Business Arts Education, as, for 
example, a course in junior busi¬ 
ness practice (Also called Gen¬ 
eral Business Education ) 

3. Household Arts Education, or 
General Home Economics, such 
as instruction in clothing and 
foods, in junior and senior high 
school, on a general basis. 

4. Industrial Arts Education, given 
for appreciational, exploratory, 
guidance, and other reasons on 
a pre-vocational, general educa¬ 
tion basis 


Vocational Education 
Includes at least foui types of 
vocational education 

1 Vocational Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion that prepares definitely for 
successful farming, as, for ex¬ 
ample, general farming. 

2 Vocational Business Education 
that prepares persons for useful 
employment in business or com¬ 
mercial callings, including dis¬ 
tributive occupations. 

3 Vocational Home Economics Ed¬ 
ucation, also called Vocational 
Homemaking Education, that 
seeks to prepare girls and 
■women for effective homemak¬ 
ing as a caieer. 

4 Vocational Industrial Education, 
also commonly called Trade and 
Industrial Education, that seeks 
to fit individuals for useful em¬ 
ployment in trade or industrial 
pursuits 


* The table shows that practical arts and vocational education are both broad, 
generic terms including a number o£ varieties of instruction, each of which has its 
counterpart Logically, in full-time schools for youth, each phase of practical arts edu¬ 
cation should precede and form the foundation for its related form of vocational education 
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In practical arts education considerable emphasis is placed 
upon developing useful skills, but not to the exclusion of 
related knowledge. In fact an effort is made to combine 
training in manipulative skills with thought-content material 
having distinct educative values. Craftsmanship is stressed 
not for its own sake, nor for vocational purposes, but rather 
as a means of unlocking the gates of useful knowledge and 
skills that are important to modern living in the broad sense 
Practical arts education seeks to broaden, enrich, and mod¬ 
ernize general education. 


Practical Arts Education Defined. The controlling 
purpose of practical aits education is to develop baste skills 
in, and understanding and appreciation of, useful or practi¬ 
cal arts. At the secondary school level practical arts education 
in all its forms is a part of general education. It is given to 
youth without regard to the vocation the learner may later 
follow. 

The controlling objectives of practical arts education 
include helping the learner to understand the world of work 
and to determine his interest, or lack of it, in certain areas 
that arc sampled or studied. It is understood that the learner 
has not yet fully determined what occupation he wishes to 
enter. He hopes to develop certain skills and understandings 
that will help him to choose his vocation wisely and possibly 
to enter it with a certain amount of knowledge and skill that 
will prove helpful when the decision is made 

Although there may be considerable similarity between 
the materials, tools, and processes used in practical arts 
education and those employed in vocational education, and 
although there are certain relationships, some of which have 

r T ‘^he unwarranted assumption that there is 

little difference between them must be avoided. 


The Place of Practical Arts. Practical arts educa¬ 
tion, m theory as well as m practice, is an area of general 
education, not one special subject As an area of general 
education it serves such functions as these: (1) to serve as a 
cha lenge and an_ inspiration to students who fi^d Toy in 
making objects with their own hands; (2) to vitalize the 
cutnculum through handwork which is representative of the 
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world of industry and crafts; (3) to develop insights and 
appreciations through a combination of manipulative work 
and of related leflective thinking; (4) to provide opportu¬ 
nities for creative self-expression and exploration through 
a variety of materials, tools, and processes; (5) to contrib¬ 
ute to industrial intelligence and understanding through 
information, observation, and study of the working condi¬ 
tions in representative occupations, (6) to unify learning 
and integrate education through creative work that draws 
upon content from a number of areas of instruction, such as 
English, social sciences, physical sciences, literature, art, 
architecture, horaemaking, agriculture, business, and Indus¬ 
trial pursuits. 

Table 2 

PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMPARED 


Basis or 
Comparison 

Practical Arts Education 

Vocational Education 

1. Purposes 

Nonvocational, general 

Elementary skill, under¬ 
standing, and apprecia¬ 
tions Stresses explora¬ 
tion guidance, try-out. 

To fit definitely for efficient 
employment, or to enable 
workers to improve and 
progress in their vocation. 
To help workers meet new 
occupational requirements 
through conversion train¬ 
ing 

2. Grade 
level 
of 

learner 

Sometimes given by the 
regular class teachers in 
grades 1 to 6 Often re¬ 
quired in grades 7 to 9 
Usually optional in the 
senior high school. 

Usually given in grades 10, 
11, 12 Also to out-of¬ 

school youth and to older 
persons Frequently on a 
part-time or evening basis 
Vocational-technical train¬ 
ing IS largely given in 
grades 13 and 14. 

3, Time 
allotment 
per week 

Two periods of 45 to 60 
minutes each per week is 
probably a fair minimum 
standard in many states 

In all-day schools, half-time 
(usually 15 hours per 
week) in trade and indus¬ 
trial education Somewhat 
less in agricultural and in 
home economics education. 

4. Nature 
of 

equipment 

Industrial Arts' Usually 
light, portable, relatively 
inexpensive 

General Home Economics; 
About the same as for 
vocational hotnemaking 
—some exceptions. 

General Agriculture, The 
simpler tools are used 

Trade and Industrial Usu¬ 
ally sturdy, expensive, as 
used in industry 

V ocaiional Homemaktng 

About the same as for 
general home economics 
Vocational Agriculture Same 
as used in good farm prac¬ 
tice Tendency toward in¬ 
creased mechanization. 
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lUSH OF 
COMPIVKISON 

5. Scladve 
emphasis 

on skills 


Pkactical Arts Educatiom 

Although effort is made to 
secure quality of skills 
approprJa^te to maturity 
and training, the actual 
standards are sometimes 
relatively low because of 
immaturity of pupils and 
shortages of time. 


t Place of Usually in school buddings 
instruc^on ffuriog the day Out-of- 

I „ y, school ipersons, may get 

vi I U' instruction during hours 
''T ( ^ whenljday classesJkire not 

“ in ser^lon Home work- 

' sHopJ, sometimes used, 

I espe^ally for noncredit 

aetwities 
•' / 

7. Federal \ - ■fid^eral aid needed but 
aid V* «none available for prac- 
tical arts education at 
*l“s time. 

A* Legislation pending. 


Vocational Education 

In vocational classes the 
learners are expected to 
approximate closely, if not 
to equal or excel, the trade 
skills of the average work¬ 
er employed in the occupa¬ 
tion With more practice 
they are expected to be¬ 
come highly skilled, re¬ 
sourceful workeis 

Vocational classes may be 
held in schools, industrial 
establishments, and else¬ 
where under public super¬ 
vision and control Home 
projects in vocational 
agriculture and homemak¬ 
ing required to supplement 
work done in school. 

Aided under such acts as the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
the George-Deen Act of 
1936, and legislation pro¬ 
viding for vocational train¬ 
ing for war production 
Further legislation to be 
expected 


The Background of Industrial Arts. More than two 
thousand years before the birth of Christ ideas and laws 
relating to so-called useful learning were inscribed on stone, 
clay, and parchment. Plato thought constructively about the 
subject. Comenius held that doing and thinking should be 
combined, Rousseau advocated learning through actual par¬ 
ticipation Froebel believed in the educational value of 
handwork. Pestalo/zi stressed object lessons. Other noted 
educators in many lands and in many ages contributed to the 
development of what we now call industrial arts education. 

Manual training was developed on a piactically contem¬ 
porary basis in a number of countries.^ The term manual 
training appears to have been used m the United States 
as early as 1877 by President John D. Runkle of the 

iSce Manual Training, in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, The Mac¬ 
millan Co, V^olume X 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This term had its 
approximate counteipart in the French travail manuel and 
in the German Arbeitsunlerricht The chief emphasis in these 
early efforts was upon hand skills 

Somewhat later, in 1894, Charles A Bennett referred to 
the movement as manual arts. Bennett had a lifelong inter¬ 
est in applied art and did much as a teacher, author, and 
editor to broaden the concept of manual training and to 
stress appropriateness of materials, beauty of line, and suit¬ 
ability of pattern as well as the more practical aspects of the 
field. 

A more recent influence was exerted by Charles R. Rich¬ 
ards, Dean James F. Russell, and Dr F. G Bonser of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Through their 
leadership manual training and manual arts were further 
broadened, enriched, and modernized In order to dis¬ 
tinguish the newer program from those that preceded it 
and to call attention to it in an appropiiate manner, they 
suggested the term industrial arts ^ 

Philosophy and Objectives of Industrial Arts. 
The basic philosophy of industrial arts education has much 
in common with that of practical arts education, of which 
it is a part In industrial arts attention is naturally focused 
upon the fields of industry and manufacturing, including the 
people employed in procuring raw materials, manufacturing 
or making products, and transporting and selling them 
Modern industrial arts education, although concerned with 
the selection, construction, and use of suitable school proj¬ 
ects, also reaches out and comes to grips with broad social- 
economic problems, situations, and factors such as: 

1. Rapid changes in foreign relations, consumer wants, standards of 
living, and modes of life. 

2 Rapid changes in employment conditions, labor needs, labor supply, 
and specific job requirements. 

3 Large-scale shifting from declining to emerging industries, as, for 
example, from wartime to peacetime industries 

4. Explorative experiences before vocational choices must be made. 

2 For a comprehensive treatment of the development of the manual train¬ 
ing-manual arts movement see Charles A Bennett’s volume on the History 
of Manual and Industrial Education up to 1870 The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill, 1926 
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5 Creative expression through practical arts (for many through indus¬ 
trial arts) for older persons employed in highly repetitive, non- 

creative work. , . , 

6 New materials, tools, and processes used to produce things of 
beauty and service—integrating fine and practical arts ‘Beauty m 
man-made things must be thought as well as worked out, Stnckler 
once said 

Since objectives vary with the maturity and experience of 
learners, we shall discuss elementary, junior high school, 
and senior high school industrial arts in the order men¬ 
tioned. 


Elfmentary Industrial Arts Elementary industrial 
arts education usually includes that given in grades 1 to 6 
inclusive An attempt is made to develop understanding and 
appreciation of industrial life. Such materials as paper, clay, 
textiles, wood, metals, leather, and plastics are used. The 
sources and characteristics of materials are learned. Prod¬ 
ucts and tools arc studied. Primitive as well as modern 
methods of work are demonstrated, illustrated, and 
explained. Projects are planned that effectively integrate 
learning. For example, the children may study the life of 
the American Indian or life m Alaska or present-day 
America. In each case the pupils build suitable model homes 
to illustrate the mode of life studied The practical work is 
interwoven with word usage, simple arithmetic, reading, 
writing, or whatever else is appropriate to the age level. 

The project method may be used as a core. The children 
learn to plan cooperatively: they carry out the work with 
boys and girls on equal footing; and they evaluate the re¬ 
sults as seriously as would adults. In the first three grades 
elementary industrial arts is usually taught by the regular 
classroom teacher, preferably under expert supervision. 
However, in grades 4 to 6 inclusive it is well to use teachers 
who have majored in industrial arts at that level. 


Industrial Arts in the Junior High School. An 
unusually good statement of the objectives of industrial arts 
education at the junior high school level is formulated in 
Industrial Arts: Its Interpretation in American Schools ® 

T. States Office of Education, Report of a committee. Mans M. 

Proffit, Chairman, Bulletin No 34. 1937 125 pp 
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The junior high school provides a period of exploration and guidance 
preliminary to choice of a career or vocational training Industrial arts, 
as a part of general education, in these years {a) provides information 
regarding industry and workers, (6) reveals employment opportunities 
offered by industry, (e) satisfies the boys’ and girls’ desire to create useful 
things, {d) develops hobby and handy-man Interests and abilities, 
(e) contributes to the tastes and judgment of the prospective consumer, 
(/) develops interest and ability in home repair and maintenance, 
(y) affords practice in safety related to the school, home, and industry, 
(/l) gives opportunity for cooperative effort in groups, and (i) illustrates 
and vitalizes the academic subjects. 

This same committee report calls attention to the fact 
that the same interests prevail among boys and girls in 
grades 7 and 8 of schools not having the junior high school 
set-up The objectives as set forth are therefore for adoles¬ 
cent youth in grades 7, 8, and 9, irrespective of the type of 
school organization that may be in use. 

The keynote to the objectives of industrial arts education 
at the level under consideration is exploration. A satisfac¬ 
tory way of realizing this aim in smaller schools is through 
one or more general shops, each of which is equipped for 
a large variety of types of work given simultaneously under 
the guidance of one teacher Borri found that the subject 
areas taught in general shops range as high as fifteen, with 
a median of four He found strong increases in graphic 
arts. Drawing continued popular, and the greatest number 
of increases to existing facilities was in the metals area, 
especially in welding and art metalwork. Electricity, crafts, 
woods, and home mechanics continued strong. Borri’s study 
considered grades 7 to 12 inclusive 

Since it is impossible to acquaint young people with more 
than a small fraction of the materials used in industry, se¬ 
lections must be made. In general, too few rather than too 
many materials are used Many kinds of metals, woods, 
textiles, leathers, and other materials and a relatively large 
assortment of representative tools of practical value for 
the work to be done should be employed. The same is true 
of machines and of processes of operation. 

^Robert Born, The Orgamzation, Content, and Teaching of General In¬ 
dustrial Arts in Selected American Schools, doctoral dissertation. The Penn¬ 
sylvania State College. 1942 
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In view of the important role that electricity plays in 
modern life, it is highly desirable to provide exploratory ex¬ 
periences in that area The giaphic arts have likewise be¬ 
come very necessary m modern life and also deserve 
attention as a part of industrial arts education for adoles¬ 
cents. Photography has its fascination and its educational 
values. Ceramics offers unusual opportunities for creative 
work. Some of the newer materials such as plastics, rustless 
steel and other alloys, as well as new building materials, can 
be used to make work interesting and educative. 


Di Ti RMiNiNG Interests in Industrial Arts An im¬ 
portant aspect of industrial arts at the junior high school 
level centers around making personal adjustments to the 
world of employment. For industrial arts Waller has de¬ 
veloped a questionnaire somewhat after the pattern used 
in the well-known Strong Vocational Interest Inventory.® 
Waller’s list consists of sixty-mne items, and the student is 
asked to indicate whether he likes, is indifferent to, or dis¬ 
likes the experience desciibed in each. The nature of the 
items may be illustrated by selecting several at random: “to 
visit plants and industries,” “to be a member of a hobby or 
craft club,” “to learn the names and uses for all the tools 
in the shop," and “to make something to use rather than to 
buy it.” 

The list originally contained about one hundred fifty 
statements. These were given to one hundred forty high 
school boys and girls, and their lesponses were compared 
with the opinions of teachers who knew the students The 
shorter list was developed. “Significant consistency,” the 
author states, “was noted in patterns of individuals as 
they responded to the same questionnaire at the stated inter¬ 
vals.” 

It is taken for granted that the method just discussed is 
to be considered a supplement to, and not a substitute for, 
such other tested devices for determining interests as actual 
try-outs in school shops and tests of mechanical aptitude and 
vocational interests. 


® C, H Waller, ‘'Adjustment through the Arts ” 
tional Educatian, Vol 30, No 10, December, 19+1, 
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Industrial Arts in the Senior High School. When 
students reach the senior high school many are close to the 
time when they must go to work. Nor will it be long before 
many of them will establish homes of their own. Social 
habits and attitudes as well as practical skills and functional 
knowledge are important for full living What then should 
be emphasized in industrial arts education in the senior high 
school ? If industrial arts is thought of as an area of instruc¬ 
tion comparable to the sciences, the fine arts, health educa¬ 
tion, and the social studies, it would appear to follow that 
we should look for subject matter that squarely meets cur¬ 
rent and emerging needs. 

Courses in home planning, open to boys and girls, that 
include a study of small, inexpensive homes such as young 
people can afford to buy on a twenty-year payment plan, are 
cited as an example of one fruitful field of effort. Sketching, 
drawing floor plans and elevations, and learning something 
about landscaping, materials, and cost data will be helpful 

Home improvement projects of many sorts can be studied 
to advantage, and students can be given help in making home 
improvements either at home or in school. The Office of 
Education has issued The House' A Rampart for Home 
Defense, Misc 2712-9, together with a supplemental “Bibli¬ 
ography of Bulletins and Booklets on Elome Improvement” 
that aie suggested as source material The second publica¬ 
tion serves as a guide for instruction dealing with such units 
as different ariangements for living rooms, planning living 
areas, sleeping areas, suitable furnishings, satisfactory sur¬ 
roundings, and making the whole house attractive Other 
units deal with particularized information about floors, 
walls, wall finishes, draperies, screening, and making inex¬ 
pensive furniture 

Industrial arts at the senior and the post high school 
levels tends to become increasingly technical and decreas- 
ingly exploratory in nature. The extent to which it has voca¬ 
tional value depends upon the objectives, the instructors, the 
equipment, the time available, and the previous experience 
of those enrolled. Contemporary employment conditions 
and other factors frequently bring more or less permanent 
shifts in objectives and outcomes. 
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Industrial Arts for Girls. Various plans are In opera¬ 
tion that seek to broaden the offeiings in practical arts 
education for boys and girls One of them consists in so 
arranging class schedules for boys taking industrial arts and 
girls taking general home economics that each group re¬ 
ceives instruction In both areas The proportions of time are 
worked out jointly by the teachers and administrators con¬ 
cerned 


Another plan Is to encourage boys to enroll in such courses 
as camp cooking and catering, and girls to enroll in industilal 
arts courses specifically planned for them. Art metalwork, 
projects in leather, household mechanics, furniture repair, 
furniture making, upholstering, home electricity, photog¬ 
raphy, and other units of industrial arts education are given 
to girls and women. 


In the light of current trends in industrial employment 
girls and women need industrial arts training as a back¬ 
ground for understanding industrial activities of a gainful 
nature and participating in them They need it also as prep¬ 
aration for increased mechanization in the home. And if 
they should want it for purposes of creative expression at 
the hobby level it should certainly be available to them. 

Commenting upon the value of industrial arts for girls, 
Proffit indicates that it is with keen regret that leaders iri 
industrial arts education cannot report a strong trend in 
practice toward such courses for girls.® In this respect it is 
recognized that the theory of suitable industrial arts courses 
for girls and women is far ahead of present practice To 
date, teachers of home economics appear to have done more 
to develop home economics courses for boys than industrial 
arts teachers have done to provide appropriate courses in 
industrial arts for girls 

Among the objectives of industrial arts education for girls 
ot high school age may be mentioned: (1) to provide ex¬ 
ploratory opportunities to discover interests and aptitudes; 
(2) to understand mechanical and electrical appliances used 
in homes and take care of them; (3) to select wisely and 
keep m repair furniture and other home furnishings, ( 4) to 

phlet Education Pam- 
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study home layouts, furnishings, decorations, and refinish- 
ing; (5) to make useful and attractive objects out of a 
variety of materials and with representative tools and ma¬ 
chines in order to produce creatively and to supplement 
academic education through meaningful experiences. 

Representative projects undertaken may include making 
breadboards, book ends, birdhouses, brackets, bracelets, 
benches, candlesticks, lamps, chests, cake plates, flower 
vases, broom holders, magazine racks, bookcases, sewing 
cabinets, screens, and telephone stands; caning chairs; doing 
electric repairing on cords for curling iron, electric iron, 
electric sweeper, and portable lamp; replacing washers on 
various types of faucets and toilet supply valve; cleaning 
sink, washbasin and laundry tray traps; adjusting and re¬ 
placing belts on sweeper, refrigerator, and sewing machine; 
adjusting and sharpening lawn mower, sharpening knives, 
scissors, and other garden and home repair tools; and re¬ 
pairing broken windows, window screens, window cords, and 
screen doors 

Arts and Industries Laboratory. The term labora¬ 
tory of arts and industries appears to have been first used by 
Dr. William E. Warner, who has had a major part in devel¬ 
oping such laboratories Basically a laboratory of industries 
consists of groups of Industrial arts equipment arranged in a 
systematic manner for an integrated curriculum of which 
the industrial arts form the core. 

In Fig. 2, for example, the floor plan of the arts and in¬ 
dustries laboratory of the Cambridge, Ohio, public schools 
is reproduced.'^ The equipment is described at length by 
H. D. Thomas The laboratory, which covers some 8000 
square feet of floor space, provides for the following areas : 
"transportation, machine shop, forge and heat treating, 
oxyacetylene and electric welding, foundry, sheet metal, art 
metal, wrought Iron, electricity, radio, woodworking, uphol¬ 
stery, ceramics, drawing, commercial art, photography, and 
printing.” Mr. Thomas and three members of the teaching 
staff did the planning with the assistance of Superintendent 

I Reproduced by permission of the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin The plan appeared in Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
March, 1941, p 95 
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Hugh R Hick, members of the board of education, and Dr. 
William E Warner. 

The basic subject matter in the programs given by means 
of laboratories of industries is centered around such aims 
as making the instruction meaningful and functional and in¬ 
terweaving industrial arts experiences with academic and 
fundamental life experiences. 

Dr William H. Johnson thinks of the laboratory of arts 
and industries in terms of providing advanced shop and 
drawing experiences for youth in the upper grades of the 
high school who do not wish to follow definitely technical 
or vocational curriculums. The major objectives of the pro¬ 
gram are: (1) to further interests and understandings of 
modern industry, and of the social and economic life that re¬ 
late thereto; (2) to give to each student the opportunity to 
learn advanced operations and skills typical of the area of 
industry of his choice; (3) to develop consumer knowledge 
relating to the selection, care, and effective use of modern 
industrial products; (4) to develop wholesome leisure-time 
interests of an industrial nature, (5) to develop apprecia¬ 
tion of design in manufactured products, and (6) to vitalize 
all areas of instruction undertaken in high schools ® 

The cost of equipping a laboratory of industries is neces¬ 
sarily much greater than that of equipping more conven¬ 
tional one- or two-activity shops having the same number 
of work stations. In the laboratory of industries, as in gen¬ 
eral industrial arts shops, the number of work stations 
provided in the various areas, such as in the crafts center, 
electric center, and metal center, should be equal to the 
number of students who can be taught efficiently. 

In discussing a county arts and industries program, Olson 
calls attention to the democratic philosophy of education 
that serves as a guide and to the representative pupil activi¬ 
ties provided.^ He points out that both boys and girls are 
included from the ninth to the twelfth grades and that pro¬ 
vision is made for out-of-school youths and for adult classes 

® William H Johnson, “Laboratory of Arts and Industries,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, March, 1941, pp 83-4 

® Delmar W Olson, “A County Arts and Industries Program,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, March, 1941, pp 126-31 
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of a strictly informal nature. As a basis for evaluating such 
a program he suggests: (1) that it be weighed in terms of 
its formulated objectives; (2) that it be judged as an in¬ 
tegral part of the total situation; and (3) that it be meas¬ 
ured in terms of pupil growth. 

Home jVIechanics. The term home mechanics has been 
given to an area of industrial arts education that centers 
around the kinds of repairs, maintenance, and constiuctive 
work that are commonly performed in and about the home. 
It is well to recognize that home mechanics is a part of 
industrial arts education, just as community civics is a part 
of social science Home mechanics, like community civics, 
appeals to many persons as a logical approach to the broader 
field of which It is a part because it starts with something 
relatively familiar and proceeds gradually to broader as¬ 
pects. 

Home mechanics is suitable to both sexes. In a preceding 
paragraph of this chapter reference was made to certain 
common types of repair work which are representative of 
the area. 

The underlying philosophy of home mechanics is identi¬ 
cal, or nearly so, with that of industrial arts education 
Attention is given to Instruction that enables boys and girls 
and also adults to contribute directly toward the upkeep 
and improvement of their homes. It is believed that such 
repair, maintenance, and constructive work in and about 
the home will tend to develop appreciations and understand¬ 
ings that have distinct values m terms of family welfare 
and happiness.^® 

_ Types of School Shop Organization. In the area of 
industrial education school shops are grouped into two main 
classifications, namely (a) industrial arts or nonvocational 
Mops, and (b) trade and industrial or vocational shops 
tadi of the two groups mentioned includes several types, 
as IS shown in Table 3. 


an/lrTw* what learners in home mechanics should know 

and be able to do, see Standards of Attainment m Industrial Arts American 
Vocational Association, Washington, D. C American 
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Table 3 

TYPES OF SCHOOL SHOPS 


A. Industrial Arts 

1 Unit industrial arts shop. 

2 General wood, metal, or other 
activity shop. 

3 Composite, comprehensive, or 
multiple-activity shop (also 
known as general shop) 

4. Arts and industries laboratory 


B Trade and Industrial 
1. Unit trade shop. Type A (for 
a specific skilled trade or occu¬ 
pation) 

2 General vocational education 
shop. Type B (for diversified 
occupational training for some 
semi-skilled occupations). 


A-1 Unit industrial arts sko-p^ A school shop that is equipped for a single, 
undivided area of industrial arts instruction, such as woodwork, electric 
work, or machine shop work is known as a unit industrial arts shop For the 
sake of brevity it may be called a unit shop, but this name may lead to mis¬ 
understanding, since unit shops are also used for vocational purposes In the 
unit industrial arts shop, a single shop activity or undivided area of indus¬ 
trial arts IS taught, whereas in the unit Made shop a single trade or skilled 
industrial occupation is given 

A-2. General mtiood or other activity shop. An industrial arts shop 
equipped for instruction in several divisions of one main area carries the 
word general before the name of the area or type For example, a general 
metal shop may be planned so as to provide for instruction on (a) nnachine 
tools, (h) sheet metal, (c) automobile engines, (d) welding, and (e) heat 
treatment. A general electric shop could provide for (a) bell and house wir¬ 
ing, (i) motor-generator work, (c) radio, and {d) telephony and other units 
A general nvood shop may provide for instruction in the elements of car¬ 
pentry, cabinetmaking, and patternmaking In all these instances the instruc¬ 
tion would be on an industiial arts basis. 

A-3 Composite, comprehensive, or multiple-activity shop. A composite or 
multiple-activity shop provides for a large variety of areas of instruction 
Such a shop, for example, may have provision for wood, metal, electric, 
ceramic, graphic aits, and power production units, planned so that one 
teacher can handle them simultaneously A variation is to have more than 
one teacher Still another variation is to have sufficient work stations in each 
area so that the instructor teaches only one or two activities at a time This 
third procedure is identical with, or closely resembles, teaching in unit indus¬ 
trial arts shops 

The term general shop is also used extensively for the composite or multi¬ 
ple-activity shop It IS more definitive to say general industrial arts shop. This 
may avoid confusion with other types such as A-2 and B-2. 

A-4 Arts and industries laboratory This type has much in common with 
the general industrial arts shop Some authorities prefer the designation 
laboratory and others prefer the term shop. Since arts and industries labora¬ 
tories were discussed earlier in this chapter, further amplification seems 
unnecessary at this point 

B-1 Unit trade shop. A unit trade shop is a form of vocational shop in 
which a trade, or parts of one, are taught The term unit trade is used to 
differentiate such a shop from others where perhaps two related trades may 
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taught The terin trades, as used in trade and industrial education, refers 
to skilled crafts or occupations in which an apprenticeship, usually four years 
in length but occasionally somewhat shorter or longer, must be served before 
a worker is recognized as a journeyman or person possessing all-around 
trade skill and knowledge A vocational automobile shop, aircraft engine 
repair shop, or air conditioning and refrigeration shop in which the instruc¬ 
tion IS definitely vocational illustrates what is meant by a unit trade shop, 
Type A 


li-2 Geneml vocational education shopf Type P It is apparent that many 
industrial workers earn their living at highly specialized, unit-skilled, opera¬ 
tive types of employment and that training for such occupations, if given on 
a pre-employment basis, must be somewhat general, of the “shot-gun” or 
scattered-pattern, variety rather than specific and direct It must be general 
because the exact nature of the next job is not known and because it may 
have to prepare the worker for a combination of seasonal jobs, each differing 
from the other In such cases the state plan for vocational education may 
provide for general vocational education, which is not to be confused with 
industrial arts, for the purposes arc quite different General vocational edu¬ 
cation U given to prepare persons for wage-earning employment in semi¬ 
skilled nr highly specialized jobs. For example, men or women may receive 
instruction in certain widely used machine processes, such as operating higli- 
»pafd, povver-driven sewing machines, punch pi esses, spot welders, grinders, 
and buffers. Their next job may call experience with one oi two of such 
machines, and perhaps with somewhat different ones, but the training will 
probably help to make them more employable and to reduce the time and 
cost of "breaking in” on the new job 


The general vocational shop, Type B, is also to be differentiated from the 
Industrial School, which is a special form of all-day trade and indus¬ 
trial school that may be operated in cities having populations of less than 
25,000. In (jjj. general industrial school, trainees receive instruction in the 
parts or elements of more than one trade—often in two related trades, for 
example, machine shop practice and auto mechanics or automobile engine re¬ 
pair and aircraft engine overhaul and repair 


. ^RNeral Home Economics. By general home economics 
IS meant homemaking of the exploratory type, given on a 
prc-vocational basis, such as is common m grades 7, 8, and 
y and also In senior high schools. 

“ seems probable that the differences between general 
and vocational home economics are less marked than those 
ctween general and vocational agriculture and between In- 
ustrial arts and vocational industrial education. General 
lome^ economics Is a phase of practical arts education; 
vocational home economics or vocational homemaking edu¬ 
cation, as it is also called, is given to fit girls and women 
° j *■ ^ responsibilities of planning and managing homes 
an o caring for members of the family, and has definitely 
vocational objectives 
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Geneial home economics may start with simple units 
of work in the area of clothing, foods, or representative 
home pioblems Vocational home economics calls for more 
intensive instruction (more hours per day and per week), 
more advanced projects, and the acquiring of more skills 
and related learning than could be given In the limited time 
usually allotted to general home economics 

Agricultural Arts Education This form of prac¬ 
tical arts education is perhaps best known by more specific 
titles such as school gardening, club activities, and junior 
projects. The term nonvocational agriculture is also used. 
The term agricultural arts education is used here in order 
to indicate its place as one of several forms of practical 
arts education and to point out that not all forms of agri¬ 
cultural education are vocational in purpose. 

General agricultural education enables learners to obtain 
appreciational understandings and to get a certain amount 
of exploratory experiences, as is also the case in other forms 
of practical arts instruction Such education may be given 
to youth in elementary, junior, and senior high schools; 
It may also be taken by adults for avocational, recreational, 
and cultural purposes. 

Business Arts Education. Another name for business 
arts education—one more widely used—is general business 
education. This type of instruction bears the same relation¬ 
ship to vocational business education that industrial arts 
bears to trade and industrial training and that general home 
economics has to vocational homemaking. The scope of 
general business education may be illustrated by such courses 
as junior business practice and by elementary jourses in type¬ 
writing and bookkeeping 

Typing and bookkeeping are helpful to nearly all voca¬ 
tional pursuits. Like English, arithmetic, and social studies, 
they serve as aspects of general education. Since they call 
for practical skills they are phases of piactical arts education 

The terms business education and commercial educa¬ 
tion are used interchangeably Distributive education Is one 
form of vocational business education. Business education 
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may be o£ the general education variety mentioned, and it 
may also be given on a vocational basis. 

Pkaciical Arts for Recreation, Leisure, and Re¬ 
habilitation. All the various practical arts may be taught, 
not only for purposes of exploration, guidance, and the de¬ 
velopment of consumer and other appreciations, but also 
for recreational, play-activity purposes. Such activities are 
frequently exceedingly helpful from the standpoint of de¬ 
veloping mental and physical health. For many they serve 
as a tonic to jangled nerves, and as a relief from tension and 
high-pressure activities often routine and repetitive in char¬ 
acter. Through the practical arts many men and women 
Hnd a suitable nutlet for creative expression denied them 
in their daily work. 

The medical profession, educators, and especially re¬ 
habilitation workers know that the practical arts are often 
v'ery useful in helping injured and handicapped persons to 
become again self-respecting, self-supporting, and happy 
men and women Then, too, many older persons obtain satis¬ 
faction and sometimes a limited income through craftsman¬ 
ship in the practical arts after their term of vocational 
service at more strenuous occupations is over. 

for discussion 

1. Distinguish between {a) art, (b) science, (c) philosophy. 

2. Explain the difference between fine and practical arts. 

3. Name four kinds of practical arts education. 

4 Enumerate four kinds or types of vocational education. 

5. Compare practical arts education with vocational education in several 
respects. 

6 What are the chief purposes of practical arts education? 

7. Describe the background of industrial arts education. 

8. Mention several social-economic problems that have bearings on in¬ 
dustrial arts education. 

9. Describe elementary industrial arts 

10. Compare industrial arts education at the junior high school level 
with {«) elementary industrial arts, (i) industrial arts in the senior high 
school. 

11. Explain the preserit status of and current trends in industrial arts 
for girls 

12. Compare the laboratory of industries plan with the general compre¬ 
hensive industrial arts shop. 

13 Explain the purpose and place of home mechanics instruction as 
given in high schools. 
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14-. Compare a unit industrial arts shop with a unit trade shop, Type A 
15. Compare a general industrial arts shop with a general vocational 
education shop, Type B 

16 Distinguish between (a) general and vocational home economics, 
(b) general and vocational agricultural education; (c) general and voca¬ 
tional business education. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Types of Vocational Schools and Classes 

Four Principal Areas. It will be remembered that in 
Chapter 1 reference was made to four main areas of in¬ 
struction into which vocational education of less than col¬ 
lege grade is commonly divided The four areas are: 

1. Agricultural education 

2 Business education, including distributive education. 

3 Home economics education 

4. Trade and industrial education, including training for public service 
and other special services 

Three Principal Types. Each of the four areas just 
mentioned is divided into three principal types. These are 
known as. 

1 Day schools and classes 

2 Part-time schools and classes. 

3, Evening schools and classes 

Definitions and Distinctions. In general, students 
who have not completed their full-time periods of school¬ 
ing and consequently have not entered full-time employ¬ 
ment attend the day schools and classes—sometimes called 
all-day schools and classes even though the school day may 
approximate but 6 hours in length 

The federal minimum standard, and that In all state and 
local progiams for vocational education in which federal 
aid Is anticipated, calls for an entrance age of 14 years or 
more The hours of instruction per week may vary slightly, 
as will be brought out later. In unit trade programs the 
minimum total Instructional time Is 30 clock hours a week 
for 36 weeks a year. 

After young people leave or graduate from the full-time 
schools and secure employment, they may arrange to attend 
some kind of part-time school. “By ‘part-time schools or 
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classes’ is meant those which provide instruction in subjects 
given to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of 
workers over 14 years of age who have entered employ¬ 
ment This minimum-age requirement holds for part-time 
classes in agricultural, business, homemaking, and trade and 
industrial education that is federally aided In practice the 
age is usually higher, especially in such a type as apprentice¬ 
ship training. 

There are several kinds of part-time schools or classes. 
In the field of trade and industrial education they are: {a) 
trade extension, including apprenticeship; (b) trade pre¬ 
paratory; and (r) general continuation classes 

Part-time classes are distinguished from full-time or all¬ 
day classes on the basis of the time which the student 
devotes to school as contrasted with the time he devotes 
to work. Before completing compulsory school-attendance 
requirements and entering employment a student usually at¬ 
tends school full time. After completing attendance require¬ 
ments and entering employment a student may obviously 
attend school only part time during either the day or eve¬ 
ning, as his work prevents full-time attendance at school. 

A worker may attend school part time either during the 
day or in the evening Such schools must be so organized 
as to permit wmrkers who are qualified for admission to 
spend part of their time during the day, week, month, or 
year in employment and part of the time in school. 

A distinction between part-time and evening classes has 
to do with the difference in the minimum legal entrance age 
~14 years, as was mentioned, for part-time trainees, and 
16 years for those attending federally aided evening classes. 

tvening classes, to be eligible for federal subsidy under 
the bmith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts, provide instruc¬ 
tion that IS supplemental to daily employment. Classes are 
organized so that all persons in the class have a common 
vocational objective and a common occupational background. 

Part-Time Cooperative Schools and Classes. The 

term cooperative school or class is used with reference to 
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those part-time schools or classes in distributive and trade 
and industrial education m which the trainees are • 

1 Employed on a basis corresponding to not less than half the usual 
working time recognized in the occupations concerned 

2. Regularly enrolled in vocational schools or classes on a half-day, 
weekly, monthly, half-yearly, or other rotation basis 

3 Known to have the personal traits and characteristics essential to 
the vocation concerned 

4. Able to profit by the instruction given 

5 Receiving instruction through programs that have been developed 
and that are sponsored cooperatively by employers, labor, school 
authorities, and other interested groups 

In part-time cooperative education, theory and practice 
may be combined effectively The plant, equipment, and 
training personnel of the world of work—business and in¬ 
dustry—may be pooled with the resources of the schools. 
Courses of study can be worked out jointly. Teachers may 
be selected that meet the standards of all concerned. Repre¬ 
sentative advisory committees may help to plan and operate 
the programs so that the trainees can get the best possible 
Instruction that the community can afford at minimum ex¬ 
pense and with maximum effectiveness 

Since each principal area of vocational education has re¬ 
quirements peculiar to it, we shall discuss the types men¬ 
tioned by principal categories 

Types of Agricultural Schools and Classes. 1. All¬ 
day schools and day-unit classes. The controlling purpose 
of vocational agricultural education given in all-day schools 
and day-unit classes is to fit individuals for useful employ¬ 
ment in agriculture. Instruction centers around meeting the 
current needs of those who are farming or who are prepar¬ 
ing to enter this vocation. 

The minimum entrance age is fourteen years. The desir¬ 
able age may be higher, depending upon circumstances. 
In recent years the tiend has been toward raising the age 
of entrance to vocations Day vocational agricultural schools 
are generally organized as integral parts of the secondary 
school systems Instructors are usually responsible to the 
local supervising principal or superintendent but may be 
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under the jurisdiction of county or other large-area super¬ 
intendents. 

2. Evening agricultural schools and classes. Evening 
courses in vocational agriculture are planned for farm 
owners or renters who wish to extend their knowledge or 
skill in farming Such courses are also open to those who 
plan to prepare themseU'es for the duties of farm ownership 
or for operating farms on a rental basis. 

Unit courses of the evening school type are usually given 
for short lengths of time—for example, for ten or more 
lessons of ninety minutes each. State plans also call for at¬ 
tendance of groups of specified minimum size, usually ten 
persons or more. The type of unit courses taught in the 
evening may be illustrated by the following: 

0 . The tceJing of hogs during winter months 
h Dormant sprays for commercial orchards, 
e. Management of the dairy herd 


3. Part-time schools and classes m vocational agriculture. 
The purposes of part-time schools, departments, and classes 
in vocational agriculture are threefold, namely 

a. Providing functional agricultural instruction for out-of-school farm 
boys 14 years of age or older ^\ho have entered the occupation of farming 
on their own responsibility 

b. Assisting prospective farmers to become established as successful 
farmers in their own right. 

r. Contributing to the social, civic, economic, and vocational knowledge 
of those who work and live on farms 


For part-time classes it is recommended that units of in¬ 
struction be planned in the form of fifteen or more session? 
of ninety minutes each Variations should be made when 
circumstances warrant. It is highly desirable to plan indi¬ 
vidual farming programs in connection with each member 
of part-time schools or classes. Such programs should call 
for at least six months of teacher-supervised farm practice ^ 
Business Education, Including Distributive Edu¬ 
cation. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 made no direct pro¬ 
visions for federal aid for teachers in all-day schools and 


and ranrfhfT j vocational educa¬ 

tion and handbooks, bulletins, and manuals issued by the Office of Education 
and state department, of public insiruction Education 
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classes in business or commercial subjects. Indirectly the 
act makes possible business training through the provision 

“ . that at least one-third of the sum appropriated to any State for 

the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects 
shall, if expended, be applied to part-time schools or classes for workers 
over fourteen years of age who have entered upon employment, and such 
subjects in a part-time school or class tnay mean any subject given to en¬ 
large the civtc and tiocaitonal intelligence of such workers . . ’’® 

Under this provision it Is possible to Include business sub¬ 
jects in the general continuation part-time school The 
George-Deen Act, which became operative July 1, 1937, 
provided that appiopriatlons to the states “for distribu¬ 
tive occupational subjects shall be limited to part-time and 
evening schools.”^ 

In distributive education distinction is made between 
vocational distributive subjects and related distributive sub¬ 
jects. 

A vocational distributive subject focuses upon discussions 
or presentations of definite working practices, techniques, 
knowledges, occupational information, and judgment In the 
specific distributive occupation concerned 

Related distributive education rounds out and supple¬ 
ments the specific occupational training given m the form 
of vocational distributive education For example, giving 
Information about the origin, transportation, and manufac¬ 
ture of commodities sold constitutes related instruction. 
Similarly, safety regulations, laws, policies, and sanitary 
requirements come within the province of related instruc¬ 
tion. 

We have mentioned that distributive education under 
the George-Deen Act is limited to part-time and evening 
classes for workers who are engaged in distributive occupa¬ 
tions In other words, such instruction must be supplemental 
to the daily employment. Consequently persons employed in 
such areas as agriculture, homemaking, trades and indus¬ 
tries, as well as in business occupations not of a distributive 
nature are not eligible as trainees in fedeially aided classes 

®The Smith-Hughes Act, Public No 3+7, 64th Congress. 

* George-Deen Act, Public No. 673, 74th Congress See also Chapter 18 
of this book. 
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in distributive education operating under the George-Deen 
Act. 

The minimum entrance age for part-time classes and for 
evening classes, as specified in the federal George-Deen 
Act, IS 14 years, although persons so young are rarely found 
gainfully employed in business occupations. 

Typi s of Homf.making Education. Since the control¬ 
ling purpose of vocational homemaking education is “to fit 
for useful employment,” the specific objectives should in¬ 
clude, among others:'’ 

a PrmiMdti of food for the family 

b, Selection, care, .and construction of clothing. 

c Care and guidance of children 

A Selection, tiirnishiiig, .ind care of home 

t. Selection and use of home equipment 

f. Maintenance of health. 

g. Home care of the sick. 

h. Consumer buying. 

t Management of all material and human resources available to the 
home. 

Maintenance of satisfactory family relationships 

i. Application of the arts and sciences to the home 


These and other objectives are realized through all-day, 
part-time, and evening schools and classes The require¬ 
ments for day-school instruction in homemaking carried out 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act are not 
identical with the provisions of the George-Deen Act Con¬ 
sequently the programs should harmonize with the provi¬ 
sions of the federal acts concerned and with the state plan 
for vocational education. 

_ The requirements for part-time instruction in homemak¬ 
ing also differ under the two federal acts mentioned. There 
IS no difference, how'ever, in the provisions made in the two 
acts for evening school instruction in home economics for 


Directed home experiences. Directed experiences in home¬ 
making are a vital part of approved programs in homemak- 
mg at the vocational level The learning experiences center 

trat-w^Yr^^T Education, Siaiement of Pohetes for the Admims- 

trgtwn of locational Education. \ocnM Education Bulletm if p!Tl 
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around individual and group activities in the school, the 
home, and the community 

Individual learning experiences measuring up to certain 
standards and pursued m the home are called home 
projects. The four basic steps in the project method—pur¬ 
posing, planning, doing, and evaluating—are apparent in 
the following steps expressed in terms of home projects: 

a. The learner recognizes certain specific needs and 
problems in her home 

b. With the guidance of the instructor the learner plans 
to meet one or more of these needs or pioblems 

c. The learner performs the work required with the 
guidance of the teacher and the coopei ation of parents. 

d. As objectively and impartially as possible, the learner 
evaluates the results in accordance with suitable 
standards 

Day-school classes. Classes in day schools may be oper¬ 
ated for girls, boys, and, where conditions warrant, for boys 
and girls attending the same classes The minimum entrance 
age in these, as well as other forms of all-day vocational 
schools or classes, is 14 years. The requirements for mini¬ 
mum plant and equipment and for adequate maintenance 
are set by state and local supervisors or directois. 

Part-time classes. A distinction is made between part- 
time home economics classes for minors (girls and boys) 
and part-time classes for adults The minimum entrance age 
for minors is 14 years If Smith-Hughes funds are used, the 
term must be at least 144 hours per year in length. The 
courses may be shorter duration under the George-Deen 
Act. 

Evefimff classes. State plans for vocational education 
usually specify a minimum entrance age of 16 years and 
prescribe that the learners enrolled must be able to profit 
from the instruction given. The organization of evening 
school programs may be the same for those subsidized from 
George-Deen funds as for classes aided under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

In general, courses of study in evening schools are or¬ 
ganized in short, intensive units,r-iyhich may be individual 
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units or related groups. Their scope and nature are de¬ 
termined by evident needs and problems in home and 
family living 

The major objectives for homemaking programs for 
adults are: (a) assisting adults to develop appreciations 
and understandings basic to home and family living; [b) 
helping adults to make adjustments to the everyday prob¬ 
lems of home and family living and to meet them effectively; 
and (f) assisting adults to meet the new, evolving, con¬ 
stantly changing personal and home needs and problems 
brought about by social, economic, and political changes. 

TR’^de and Industrial Education. Schools and classes 
offering trade and industrial education may be organized 
in local school districts, and reimbursement from vocational 
funds may be anticipated, if they are maintained in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the respective state plans for 
vocational education. The following types of trade and in¬ 
dustrial education are representative of those that can be 
aided from federal funds appropriated for vocational edu¬ 
cation: (1) evening trade extension schools and classes; 
(2) part-time schools and classes; and (3) day trade and 
industrial schools and classes Each of these three principal 
types will be discussed in the order mentioned. Unless other¬ 
wise designated, the discussion has reference to public, tax- 
supported schools and classes aided from federal vocational 
education funds 

Evening trade extension schools and classes. The basic 
purpose is to provide instruction in occupational skills, 
knowledge, understanding, and appreciations that will in¬ 
crease the vocational efficiency of workers lawfully em¬ 
ployed in trade and industrial occupations or those who have 
been so employed and are temporarily unemployed. The 
instruction must supplement the workers’ trade experience. 

I he minimum entrance age specified m the national voca- 
Klgher ** 16 yeais. State and local standards may 

Minimum requirements for plant and equipment must be 
met, and there arc standards covering provisions for satis¬ 
factory maintenance. Satisfactory courses of study, usually 
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of the short-unit type, are provided. The methods of in¬ 
struction must be suited to the specific requirements of 
trainees Teachers are required to meet such certification 
requirements as are approved m the state plan for voca¬ 
tional education or as provided for in the state or local 
school laws. In some instances it is necessary to issue some 
form of temporary, emergency, or other substandard certifi¬ 
cate for those who are urgently needed but cannot meet the 
higher requirements stipulated for more permanent stand¬ 
ard certification. 

An evening industrial school or class is usually operated 
during evening hours, but may be open, as mentioned pre¬ 
viously, in the daytime for persons employed during the 
evening or at night There are no pi escribed nation-wide 
standards for equipment and maintenance Such standards 
as are deemed necessary are provided for in each state plan 
for vocational education 

In evening instruction the major emphasis should be upon 
instruction that will result in (1) greater efficiency on the 
job or (2) up-grading for promotion along related lines 
The methods of instruction suitable for students in evening 
extension schools and classes are those that have proved 
effective with serious-minded adults. They usually want 
instruction of immediate and evident vocational worth. 

Part-time programs. In the field of trade and industrial 
education, part-time programs are subdivided into the 
following three groups: (a) trade extension programs, 
including apprenticeship training; {b) trade preparatory 
programs; and (c) general continuation education. 

It is to be noted that part-time progiams are planned to 
“provide instruction in subjects given to enlarge the civic or 
vocational intelligence of workers over 14 years of age who 
have entered employment.”® If the classes aie held in the 
evening, however, they must conform to the requirements 
of evening schools and classes In other words, the trainees 
must then be 16 years of age, and the instruction must be 
supplemental to the daily employment 

a Part-time trade extension classes These are often 

® United States Office of Education, Statement of Policies for the Adminis^ 
tralton of Vocational Education^ Vocational Education Bulletin No 1, p 50 
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gi%’en on the basis of four hours of related instruction per 
week. Other arrangements aie also in effect. If the total 
amount of time spent on related instiuction approximates 
the amount of time the trainee is gainfully employed and the 
otlier conilitions mentioned in this chapter under the heading 
“Part-time cooperative schools and classes” aie met, then 
the term part-time coopeiative education is more appio- 
priate. The tendency appears to be to use the term part-time 
trade extension for those forms of part-time instruction that 
call for employed persons to spend considerably less than 
half-time in school 

Distinction is made between apprentice-training classes 
and other forms of part-time trade extension programs. The 
term apprentice training is properly used in connection with 
programs of instruction planned foi persons who are hired 
as apprentices, paid as apprentices, and taught as appren¬ 
tices. By way of contrast, part-time tiade extension training 
maybe given to helpers, machine hands, and other industiial 
workers not necessarily employed as broadly skilled workers 
nor as prospective all-around skilled workers. Apprentice¬ 
ship classes are a special form of part-time trade extension 
classes 


h. Part-time trade preparatory programs Sometimes 
employed individuals desire instruction for trade or Indus¬ 
trial occupations othei than the ones at which they work. 
For example, an auto mechanic may want to become an 
aircraft sheet metal mechanic If such a peison receives 
instruction that helps to fit him for a trade or occupation 
not related to his daily work, he is getting trade preparatory 
training. It is also pie-cmployment training for a job that 
he hopes to get, as distinguished from trade extension train- 
ing given to apprentices or others to supplement occupational 
skills, knowledge, or appreciations for the job at which they 
are employed. ^ 

Trade preparatory training is often helpful to those 
employed persons who have not yet secured jobs of the kind 
they desire. It may be given to supply essential labor needs 
m the home community, elsewhere in the state, or even In 
the remote parts of our country. 

Trade preparatory training at public expense costs con- 
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siderable money. Local school districts in which employment 
IS on the downgiade may hesitate to undertake a stiong pro¬ 
gram of that sort. It would, however, probably be one of 
the wisest and soundest investments such a community could 
make. Outside industries ordinarily will not come to a city 
that does not have a good labor supply Industries employ¬ 
ing skilled labor seek locations where skilled workers are to 
be had. If they are not there they should be trained, so far 
as is feasible, where they are likely to be needed Such a pro¬ 
gram helps to stabilize business, the schools, the churches, 
and the entire community. 

However, trade pieparatory training should be offered 
only after careful analysis Indicates existing or highly proba¬ 
ble future needs for the types of workers that are to be 
trained. Estimates for probable future labor demands 
should be made with the cooperation of those who are best 
qualified to make such estimates Representative advisory 
committees should be helpful in this matter 

c. Part-time general continuation education. During a 
period of some 20 years prior to 1936 many states operated 
extensive programs of part-time training for employed 
youth between the ages of 14 and 16 years, and in perhaps 
one third of the states, for young persons between 14 and 
18 years of age 

Typical legislation called for compulsory attendance in 
continuation schools, on the part of youth 14 to 16 years of 
age, for 8 hours per week during the months that schools 
were In session. It was mandatory for the larger school dis¬ 
tricts to establish such schools or classes. (The minimum 
size of the districts or of the schools or classes varied among 
the states.) 

The continuation school laws generally applied only to 
youth gainfully employed in trade and industrial pursuits 
Agricultural and domestic service occupations were gener¬ 
ally not Included. Instruction was usually given during 
working hours, and classes were held under the auspices of 
the public schools, wherever the facilities were most suitable 
Sometimes this was In Industrial establishments. 

The basic concept underlying continuation school educa¬ 
tion was to give Instruction that would bridge the gap 
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between the training received in the full-time schools and 
the requirements that must be met on the job. All too often, 
sadly enough, continuation education was given in a very 
academic manner by teachers who were not properly pre¬ 
pared for the difficult and socially valuable work of guiding 
emerging youth during its entrance into the world of gainful 
employment. 

It was primarily in the larger continuation schools, such 
as those in Boston, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and, in general, 
cities where two hundred or more students were enrolled, 
that the better school facilities, teachers, and supervisory 
staffs were available, and hence more functional Instruction 
was given. Here and there were notable exceptions in small 
schools where inspired teachers did superior woik 

With the passage of the National Recovery Act of 193^, 
later held to be unconstitutional, and the subsequent nation¬ 
wide trend to extend the full-time attendance period in 
school, continuation-school enrolment has greatly declined. 
The problem of bridging the gap between school and 
emploj.mcnt is being met to some extent today through such 
other means as part-time and evening classes for employed 
persons and cooperative education programs, including 
cooperative part-time diversified occupations programs 

d. Cooperative part-time diversified occupations training. 
In the larger industrial centers it is usually feasible to oper¬ 
ate all-day trade schools for the purpose of preparing youth 
for entrance Into an occupation In smaller centers and occa¬ 
sionally in larger ones, it is more economical and often more 
effective to arrange for shop training on the ]ob in the vari¬ 
ous businesses of the community. 

The work in diversified occupations represents a type of 
program designed to provide part-time vocational training 
primarily for high school students during their junior and 
senior years. Each student alternates between work in school 
and in industry, usually on a half-day basis. During the work- 
time in industry the student is learning the occupation and 
practicing its skills. The school time is devoted to (1) pre¬ 
scribed high school courses under the Instruction of regular 
teachers, and (2) a study of the special occupations involved, 
with reference to their technical (rather than manipulative) 
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aspects, including safety, hygiene, labor, and economic 
relationships. The latter phases of the instruction which 
supplements the work expeiience are conducted by specially 
qualified teacher-coordinators. 

Although several different occupations may be included 
in a local vocational education program of this kind, the indi¬ 
vidual student receives training and work experience in only 
one; thus the diversity implied in the name diversified occu¬ 
pations applies to the program as a whole and not to the 
individual enrolled. Whereas this type of program is 
designed for industrial pursuits, it is applicable as well to 
office and distributive occupations. 

e The Cincinnati plan of part-time cooperative education 
Some of the general characteristics of this form of educa¬ 
tion were discussed in an earlier paragraph of this chapter 
because it is a type of instiuction that is common to several 
areas of vocational education. For example, it is used in 
distributive as well as in trade and industrial education. 
However, a few words of amplification with special refer¬ 
ence to some of its variations may be in order 
To the late Dean Herman Schneider of the University 
of Cincinnati goes the distinction of organizing and effec¬ 
tively developing cooperative education at the college level 
in the United States. During his long years of professional 
service Dean Schneider did much to further this form of 
instruction after its introduction in Cincinnati in the fall of 
1906 About two years later it was used at the high school 
level in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and by 1911 at York, 
Pennsylvania, and probably elsewhere at about the same 
time. The plan soon spread among colleges as well as among 
vocational schools of less than college grade. The plan, as 
developed at the University of Cincinnati and as introduced 
extensively elsewhere, involved agreements between schools 
or universities, employers, labor, or such other groups or 
agencies as state departments of education whereby certain 
specified training was to be effectively combined with desig¬ 
nated work experiences Under this plan the work experience 
and the related instruction definitely supplement each other 
Such an integrated program of instruction is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from another form, also called cooperative 
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education, in xvhich there is an arrangement by which stu¬ 
dents get work experience or there is another alternating 
plan but with this important difference—the work expeii- 
ences may have only a general, or even no appreciable, 
relationship to the curriculum followed. For example, a stu¬ 
dent may work as a waiter, kitchen helper, or bellboy while 
pursuing a curriculum quite unrelated to such employment 

Day-school programs. There are two groups of trade 
and industrial day-school programs Technically they are 
referred to as Type A and Type B Under Type A there 
are three subgroups* unit trade, general industrial, and 
vocational technical. Under Type B is classified general 
vocational education Each of these will be described in 
the order mentioned. 

a. Unit trade training. The basic purpose of unit trade 
training is to give thorough instruction in one trade to each 
trainee. {Hence the term unit trade ) The curriculums may 
be of varying length—for example, 2, 3, or 4 years. 

Unit trade programs call for shop instruction invoivmg 
not less than 50 per cent of the total school time, not less 
than 3 consecutive clock hours a day, not less than 15 clock 
hours a w'cek, not less than 36 weeks a year Furthermore, 
from 25 to 35 per cent of the school day, exclusive of shop 
time, is used for related instruction, such as related drawing, 
science, and mathematics. The minimum entrance age for 
unit trade and all other forms of day industrial education Is 
14 years. 

b. General industrial schools Under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, cities having populations of twenty-five thousand per¬ 
sons or less may establish a form of day trade school known 
aa the general Industrial school Each trainee may obtain 
instruction in two or more related occupations, such as 
machine shop practice and aircraft engine maintenance and 
repair or carpentry and cabinetmaking 

General industrial schools may be established where 
employment conditions do not justify the more specialized 
unit trade program. It is clear, of course, that there are 
distinct disadvantages as well as evident advantages In 

’^Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education, 
PP S2-} 
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spreading occupational training over two or more related 
fields for each trainee 

In general the requirements for general industrial schools 
are comparable to those of unit trade schools. Half the 
school time must be devoted to shop work, but the hours per 
week may be as few as 2S as compaied with 30 in unit trade 
programs. 

The controlling purpose in general industrial schools is 
to give trade preparatory training that definitely fits for 
employment in skilled occupations It is to be noted particu¬ 
larly that the term general industrial school relates to a 
program very different from general industrial education 
which will be discussed presently 

c. Vocational-technical training. Technological and other 
advances have made it necessary for workers in many occu¬ 
pations to master technical knowledge far beyond that 
required a few years ago. In response to this need pro¬ 
gressive leaders in vocational education aie developing 
vocational-technical training. This instruction is usually 
terminal in character; that is, its purpose is to prepare for 
life situations as distinguished from meeting college entrance 
requirements or being credited toward college degrees 

Vocational-technical training refers to training of less 
than college grade. According to the policies bulletin issued 
by the United States Office of Education, a vocational educa¬ 
tion program is of less than college grade when :® 

1 College entrance requirements are not made prerequisite for admis¬ 
sion 

2. The objective of the training program is to prepare for advan¬ 
tageous employment in industry. 

3. The training program does not lead to a degree 

4. The program is not required to conform to conditions governing a 
regular college course 

5. The instructors of both shop and related subj'ects meet all of the 
provisions of the state plan as to qualifications. 

d. General vocational industrial training. This is also 
known as general vocational industrial training, Type B. 
It is planned for specialized, semi-skilled, oi unit-skilled 

^ TJnited States Office of Education, SiateTtieni of Policies for the Adminis~ 
tration of Vocational Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No 1, Revised, 
1937 
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workers, of whom there are many and for whom relatively 
little has been done until recently in the way of functional 
vocational education at public expense The instruction given 
differs distinctly from industrial arts education General 
vocational industrial training is definitely vocational, not 
exploratory, in purpose. The basic objective is to give pro¬ 
spective semi-skilled workers a variety of basic skills and 
knowledge that will help to make them employable in unit- 
skill jobs. Since it is sometimes hard to predict the nature 
of such jobs and since some of them are seasonal and short 
in duration, the task of determining the most helpful 
learning content for each individual is far from a simple 
procedure On the other hand, if the occupational require¬ 
ments are known, as is often the case, the training content 
and methods can be made very helpful 

Training for Public Service. Under the provisions of 
many state plans for vocational education and m coopera¬ 
tion with the United States Office of Education and local 
boards of education, a number of special educational pro¬ 
grams are made possible for the more efficient training of 
persons employed in such state government and municipal 
activities as (1) fire fighting; (2) peace enforcement; (3) 
public service other than (1) and (2). 

Fire risks have been reduced considerably in communities 
where up-grading service has been rendered to firemen The 
value of such training is evident not only in lowered insur¬ 
ance rates but in saving of lives and property. Recently there 
has become evident a widespread increase of interest in 
modern methods of reducing fire losses. States from Massa- 
chwetts to California are actively engaged in this program. 

Or national concern, too, is training for peace officers 
The United States Office of Education, state departments of 
public instruction, local leaders of education, police commis¬ 
sioners, chiefs, sheriffs, district attorneys, and others have 
a direct interest in thorough and systematic training for 
peace officers of many kinds. 

There are many other branches of municipal service where 
up-grading training would be beneficial. Mayors, burgesses 
managers of water supply systems, workers connected with 
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sewage and garbage disposal, and highway maintenance 
men are but a few who could benefit from special, Intensive 
training arranged especially for their groups. Many states 
are offering such training. 

Since the number of persons in some of these categories 
is relatively small In many communities and since there are 
distinct advantages in comparing experiences with others. 
It is often advantageous to conduct training programs for 
municipal employees on district, county, regional, and state¬ 
wide bases. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Name and explain the purpose of each of the four major categories of 
vocational education of less than college grade 

2 Point out differences between part-time and evening vocational classes. 

3 What is meant by 

it Training of a trade preparatory nature. 
h Training of a trade extension nature. 
c. Training supplemental to the daily employment 

4 Describe a part-time cooperative education program 

5 Explain what is meant by home projects in (a) vocational agriculture, 
(i) homemaking education 

6 If you are asked to tell a group of parents what is meant by distribu¬ 
tive education, what will you say? 

7 Mention a half-dozen or more units of instruction suitable for courses 
in homemaking. 

8 What are the basic requirements for vocational (a) day classes; 
[b) part-time classes, (c) evening classes in your field of major interest? 

9 Compare the present continuation school program in your state with 
that prior to 1930 or 1936 

10 Compare the Cincinnati plan of cooperative education with that of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

11 Report upon training for public service occup.itlons in your state or 
another of your selection 

12 Distinguish between the general industrial school which may be 
organized in cities of not more than twenty-five thousand persons and gen¬ 
eral vocational industrial training 

13 Compare general vocational industrial training with industrial arts 
education. 
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Safeguarding the General Welfare 
through Vocational Education 

Vocational Education and the General Welfare. 
One of the most basic and vital provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States is that which imposes upon the federal 
government the duty of maintaining the general welfare. 
Certain duties and responsibilities of the first magnitude are 
best met through national leadership cooperating with that 
m the states and local districts In the judgment of educa¬ 
tors, labor organizations, employers, farmers, homeraakeis, 
business men, and the general public, vocational education is 
a matter of direct concern to them and one that warrants 
federal participation, cooperation, and financial support. 

When public hearings were held before the Commission 
on Vocational Education, created by Congress “to consider 
the subject of national aid for vocational education,’’ the 
large variety of leasons why the federal government should 
enter this field were summarized in the following manner.^ 

1, To make the work of vocational training possible in those States 
and localities already burdened with the task of meeting the require¬ 
ments of general education 

2 To help the States, with their widely varying resources, bear the 
burden of giving vocational education as a national service 

3 To equalize among the States the task of preparing workers whose 
tendency to move from place to place is increasing, making their 
training for a life work a national as well as a State duty and 
problem 

4. To secure national assistance in solving a problem too large to be 
worked out extensively and permanently save by the whole Nation 

5 To give interest and prestige in the States to the work of preparing 
youth for useful and productive service. 

'^Report of the President's Commission on National Aid to Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, Vols I and II, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1914 
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6. To secure expert information from the agencies of the National 
Government, bringing to bear a cotintry-wide knowledge and view¬ 
point, which will put the work of the States on a scientific business 
basis 


Vocational Education an Interstate Problem. By 
common agreement vocational education is so vital to our 
general welfare that it cannot be left to the states working 
independently of each other The mobility of our popula¬ 
tion, the interstate character of modern business, and the 
constant need for the highest possible standards for workeis 
in all socially useful occupations call for interstate or federal 
leadership. 

No serious student of the progress of vocational educa¬ 
tion in the United States since the passage of the federal 
vocational education act of 1917 can fail to be impressed 
with the results attained through federal, nation-wide par¬ 
ticipation 


Economic Security a National Problem It is not 
only the opportunity but also the duty of the federal govern¬ 
ment, so far as such activity does not interfere with the 
constitutional rights of the states, “to promote the general 
welfare.’’ 


Economic security Is Impossible without a united front not 
merely national but hemispherical in extent. To be able to 
work at freely chosen occupations, to own homes, and to 
carry-on the activities of normal free life, calls for united 
planning, combined effort, and cooperative regulations at 
federal, state, and local levels. The resources of the states 
vary so greatly that federal standards, leadership, and funds 
rnust guarantee programs in economic security and public 
education which are conducted and maintained to improve 
and perpetuate such security and education. 

Without federal participation and leadership in matters 
of national concern the weak spots would remain weak. 
National security is the sum total of state security. When 
national security is threatened, all of us, in all walks of life, 
in all states are affected. 


Kiekhofcr has pointed out that it used to be much more 
common m the past than it is today to hear persons say that 
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every man has a light to do as he pleases.^ The old laissez- 
faire policy of government is giving way to the concept that 
m a democratic form of government such as ours people 
look to the goveinment as an agency to promote the general 
welfare rather than to oppress peisons in various ways. 

Many Agencies Interested in National Planning. 
There are two aspects of long-term planning: (1) those 
which must be delayed until the near future, and (2) those 
that should be organized and started now. In the second 
category is vocational education, which cannot be given at 
the broader levels in a short time. From two to six years or 
moie are requiied for specific vocational education for 
skilled occupations Some people are of the opinion that 
vocational education can be deferred until young people 
leave school to go to work. Foitunately those who know 
industiy’s needs from first-hand experience do not agree 
with that view. 

In a study made by Dr. George B Galloway for the 
Twentieth Century Fund, published under the title “Post¬ 
war Planning in the United States,” is the statement 
“Planning for a richer and better America to emerge after 
the war ends is now engaging the attention of more than 100 
governmental and private agencies and commercial firms 
throughout the United States Because vocational educa¬ 
tion seivice Is Involved in carrying social-economic planning 
to fruition. It will be our purpose to touch upon national 
planning that is now under way and which has long-term 
objectives. 

The National Resources Planning Board. ^ The 
National Resources Planning Board was set up on a statu¬ 
tory basis as one of six divisions of the Executive Office of 
the President On July 1, 1939, the Board was established 
through the consolidation of the National Resources Com- 

2 William H. Kiekhofer, Economic Principles, Problems and Policies, 
pp. 790-1. 

® From a statement summarizing some of the chief findings of the survey, 
"Postwar Planning in the United States,” The Littell Digest, No 23, pp 39-43, 
1942 

^ National Resources Planning Board, Progress Report, United States Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, June, 1941 
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mittee and the Federal Employment Stabilization Office in 
the Executive Office of the President. Although the Board 
was abolished in 1943, its activities over a four-year period 
arc signiiicant. 

It was the policy of the Board “to encourage the organiza¬ 
tion and participation of planning and research groups in 
the development of piojects and of policy.” 

The Board was interested in: (1) long-range planning; 
(2) “action programs” in which advice is supplied to the 
Chief Executive for the better implementation of planning 
programs; (3) staff advice, involving the best information 
immediately available, on a confidential basis to the Presi¬ 
dent or to other parts of the Executive Office 

Consulting Committee on Vocational Technical 
Training This committee was appointed by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, in 
the spring of 1943 to study. (1) vocational objectives, (2) 
vocational outlets, and (3) standards of Gaining for tech¬ 
nical occupations that do not require the services of persons 
possessing professional engineering degrees. J. C. Wright, 
Assistant United States Commissioner for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, is chairman. The committee is composed of twenty- 
five members. A subcommittee of twelve members has been 
designated as the Working Committee. Lynn A. Emerson, 
Professor of Industrial Education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, is secretary of the Consulting Committee 
and chairman of the Working Committee. James A. Wain, 
Special Representative, United States Office of Education,’ 
is secretary and field representative of the Working Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Vocational Division of the New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction in cooperation with the 
Consulting Committee on Vocational Technical Training 
has conducted a survey of the need for vocational technical 
education in that state. 

Committee on Postwar Planning for Vocational 
Education. A Committee on Postwar Planning for Voca- 
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tional Education has been appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education This committee began work in 
December, 1943, and is making studies and preparing rec¬ 
ommendations concerning postwar planning in the field of 
vocational education. 

The committee of nine consists of eight members of the 
staff of the Vocational Division of the Office of Education 
with M R. Bass, Diiector of David Ranken Jr. School of 
Mechanical Trades, St Louis, Missouri, as chairman. 
The committee works under the general supervision of 
J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, and in close cooperation with each of the five services 
in the division. 

Typical Studies of National Resources Planning 
Board. Of the many topics of inquiry with which the Boaid 
was concerned we shall list a few to give a more definite pic¬ 
ture of Its responsibilities They included, for instance, Emer¬ 
gency Planning Problems in the Coal and Petroleum Indus¬ 
tries, Energy Resources and National Policy, Rural Land 
Planning, Agricultural Adjustment and the County Com¬ 
mittees, Urban Land Planning, Water Planning, Public 
Works, Federal Six-Year Program, State and Local Pro¬ 
gramming, and Regional Planning. 

Many studies and reports not of a confidential nature to 
the Chief Executive or to his office have been published and 
released for those who may benefit by them. Since most of 
the studies deal with projects of direct interest to persons 
concerned with vocational education, attention is called to 
them as well as to this important planning and advisory 
service 

Planning for Full Employment. The National 
Resources Planning Board has called attention to the fact 
that as a result of the war effort we are building up produc¬ 
tion in certain fields to unprecedented heights.® It takes time 
to do this, and it will also take time to revert from war to 

^United States Office of Education, LeaHet No 12, Vocational Training 
Problems When the War Ends, 
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peacetime activities. “The central probleni^ is not money; it 
IS manpower^ resourcesj and organization The great piob" 
lem that the United States and other nations face when 
the war ends is that of conversion flora a program of com¬ 
plete war effort to one of full employment under postwar 
conditions without going through a period of low employ¬ 
ment. 

The National Resources Planning Board has suggested 
the following central objectives for postwar planning (1) 
Achieve full employment for all, maintaining the national 
income at one hundred billion dollars (2) liarn tins income 
without permitting w'ork from youth who should be in school 
and w'lthout requiring peisons in factoiies, mines, offices, 
and m transportation to work regularly more than forty 
hours per week or fifty weeks per year. (3) Plan to decen¬ 
tralize as far as feasible and return to modified free 
enterprise with voluntary employment (4) Enable all per¬ 
sons to realize as fully as possible “the piomise of American 
life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, work, 
rest, home life, opportunity to advance, adventure, and the 
basic freedoms ” (S ) “Plan to make Up-Building America 
the keynote of the post-defense progiam, including both con¬ 
struction activities . . . and service activities.” 

The Board was required by statute to keep up a six-year 
planning program for federal public works. These plans, 
which were revised annually, provide a reservoir of projects 
that can be used quickly or slowly, as Congress deslies 
Through the Federal Works Agency of the Public Work 
Reserve there was a tie-in wdtli state and local government 
programs. The Board had long been convinced of the need 
of large-scale rebuilding of oui cities and of assistance to 
rural districts for similar purposes. 

Just as federal and state government agencies are plan¬ 
ning for the future, so are other groups, such as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the American Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers, and national and international labor 
organizations State groups of many sorts are also active in 
the same direction. It is realized that if employment security 
is to be achieved it must be done by cooperative pre-planning 
in which politic.al and personal biases are forgotten 
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Commission on Post-war Training and Adjustment. 
On April 10, 1942, the Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, appointed forty- 
five men and women to serve without remuneration on 
the Commission on Post-war Training and Adjustment ® 
The Commission Is a private body without official gov¬ 
ernment status but is representative in its carefully selected 
personnel. 

The Commission sees three chief groups that will need 
attention after the war Is over These are (1) the war dis¬ 
abled, (2) the men and women returning m normal condition 
from service In the armed foices, and (3) the civilian 
workers In displaced war Industries In addition there will 
be other groups such as youth entering employment and 
women workers not included previously 

Because of the complicated nature of the adjustments that 
these persons will have to make, the Commission holds that 
counseling service, with special emphasis upon helping Indi¬ 
viduals to help themselves. Is essential And since such 
counseling should be directed toward useful employment, 
assistance In placement is needed in order that each indi¬ 
vidual will get Into work for which he is fitted 

While there must be national grants-in-ald and state 
assistance, the readjustment “must depend upon the utiliza¬ 
tion of local Institutions and agencies, administered as far 
as possible by those who are acquainted with the individual 
in his social, economic, and domestic background, and with 
his vocational opportunities.” The Commission visualizes 
“the public schools of the future as the stimulating center 
for adult counseling In a community,” but sees the need for 
using other agencies such as industrial corporations, social 
service groups, and state and private universities. 

Advisory committees on guidance are held to be Impor¬ 
tant links In effective service. Trained counselors should be 
used 

Training, the Commission states, should also be chiefly 
a matter for community action And it adds significantly; 

® See Report of the Commission on PosUWar Training and Adjustment, 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1942 
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■‘Both planning and the training of essential personnel must 
start immediately.” 

Leaders Needed for Vocational Education The 
Commission on Post-war Training and Adjustment is 
emphatic concerning the necessity of preparing leaders now 
to cope with the task of readjustment that is sure to follow. 
The training to be provided must be varied, and all qualified 
training agencies should participate in the enterprise. 

While vocational education must assume a leading role in 
the era of economic, political, and emotional readjustment 
ahead, much constructive and remedial instruction is also 
needed in the area of general education—for example, for 
recreation and in the realm of the social sciences and the arts. 

Training for economic and social security for the years 
immediately ahead should concentrate upon occupations that 
will in all probability be carried on at that time. To ascertain 
what those occupations will be, leaders in education need to 
know how to make surveys and studies that will reveal that 
information. Representative surveys are undertaken by dif¬ 
ferent agencies, but what is most needed is continuous studies 
made largely by persons residing in the communities so that 
the many essential facts not printed in survey reports may 
not be lost to those communities 

TRAmiNG FOR Production in the Open Country. 
According to Secretary Claude R. Wickard, the long decline 
of foreign markets and the sharp slump in the domestic 
market after 1930 made necessary, as the first big step, the 
achievement of production adjustment He reported that 
the number of farm tenants is increasing in the United 
States at the rate of about 40,000 families per year. The 
low income of farm families is revealed by the following 
figures, in 1939 the gross income from farm production on 
a per capita basis amounted to $740 in Iowa; $154 in South 
Carolina; $155 in Mississippi, $150 in Georgia; and $121 
in Alabama.’^ In view of the trends in mechanization and the 
improvements In seeds, animals, and methods of production 

D American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, 
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and harvesting, it is but realistic to anticipate increased pro¬ 
duction per farmer and a continuation of the practice of a 
portion of farm youth seeking work in towns and cities This 
trend indicates modified training for such young people. It 
would seem highly desirable to make exploratory experiences 
of a practical arts nature, such as industrial arts education 
for boys, more generally available to youth in the open 
country and to follow such instruction in some instances with 
trade or industrial training so that farm boys may have the 
advantage of pre-employment training. 

The Ability of Labor to Help. The War-Time Com¬ 
mission has called attention to the fact that labor should be 
consulted and that it is in a position to assist adjustment 
training in many ways Labor can help to guide training so 
that it will be as functional as possible It can lecommend 
competent teachers and assist constructively in other ways 

Material from the National Association of Man¬ 
ufacturers A bibliography of economic and social study 
material is issued through the National Association of 
Manufacturers The printed material is issued m four classi¬ 
fications: (1) “You and Your Industry" booklets (new 
series) ; (2) N.A M. official publications—reports of stand¬ 
ing committees, annual platforms, etc ; (3) addresses 
by industrial leaders and otheis on topics of current economic 
and social significance, and (4) miscellaneous publications 
concerning matters of contempoiary economic and social 
interest. 

Information concerning available audio-visual material, 
including motion pictures, slides, transcriptions, and posters, 
is also given. 

Economic Viewpoints of Labor. Representative of 
labor literature relating to economic problems are: (1) The 
American Labor Movement by Samuel Gompers, and (2) 
Labor and Education —a brief outline of resolutions and 
pronouncements of the American Federation of Labor, both 
published by the American Federation of Labor 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations issues a 
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monthly periodical entitled The Economic Digest, which 
givcb helpful economic data of current interest. Among the 
many helpful publications issued by the United States 
Department ot Labor is one entitled Labor Information 
Bulletin, which contains timely articles of inteiest to teachers, 
coordinators, guidance counselois, and administrators 

Views of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has available for educational use a series of studies on cur¬ 
rent economic problems. Representative of the senes are 
such studies as those concerning agriculture, business 
organization, distribution, and foreign trade Other studies 
deal with housing, industiial relations, natuial lesouices, 
and social security laws. Studies concerned with combating 
.subversive activities, public relief, transportation needs, and 
airports are also to be had. 

The National Indusirial Conference Board The 
National Industrial Conference Board with headquaiters in 
New York City is an independent institution specializing in 
scientific research, practical service, and public infoimation 
In its field of service, business economics and business man¬ 
agement have a prominent place Its chief function is “to 
assemble, analyze, interpret, and disseminate accuiate, com¬ 
plete and useful information regarding economic conditions 
and management experience.”® 

Our NAfiONAL Wealth In the United States the 
national wealth in 1938 was reported to be 309 billion 
dollars, which is approximately $2400 per capita. This 
wealth reached its highest point in 1929, when it amounted 
to $29p^ per person. Approximately half the national 
wealth is In the form of land Stocks and bonds account foi 
cent. The remainder is made up of public 
utilities and other forms of wealth 

The economic strength of our country is its power to pro¬ 
duce Its resources include human assets, industries, plants, 

7. for m2. The National Induatrtal Conference 
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equipment, raw materials, and the ability to organize for 
effective production. Vocational education In all its catego- 
iies, from agriculture to trades and mdustiies. Is specifically 
organized to increase human skills, efficiency, and resource¬ 
fulness, and thiough them to contribute to our economic 
security and strength.® 

The expenditures under the war effort are generally known 
to be huge. They have varied from year to year For 1943 
proposed expenditures were estimated at 100 billion dollars. 
To show what 100 billion dollars means or can buy, let us 
make three comparisons (1) The total original value of all 
passenger automobiles in use in the United States when 
war was declared—about 32 million motor vehicles—was 
approximately 20 billion dollars (2) The total Investment 
in the extensive railroad systems of the United States, includ¬ 
ing thousands of miles of track, stations, bridges, tunnels, 
and rolling stock, amounted to approximately 25 billion 
dollars. (3) One hundred billion dollais represents an 
expenditure of approximately $800 for every man, woman, 
and child In the United States, and an expenditure of $4000 
for every family of five persons. 

Economic Resources. The United States is still the 
richest nation on earth We have approximately 7 per cent 
of the world’s population and 40 per cent of the world’s 
wealth. We own about 70 per cent of the world’s automo¬ 
biles. Behind each wage earner in industry is an investment 
of $6500 in the form of factories, tools, and materials. 
Between 1890 and 1938 real wages increased 400 per cent 
For large portions of the population, particularly urban 
workers, the houis of work decreased approximately 30 per 
cent during that same period of 48 years 

Twenty-four million bathtubs aie in use In the United 
States. Twenty-five million of our homes are equipped with 
electricity. We have 50 per cent of the world’s radios, 50 
per cent of the world’s telephones, and normally consume 
about 50 per cent of the world’s rubber. 

Wages Paid to Workers. To show a possible relation¬ 
ship between vocational education and earning power, let us 
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look at wages paid. The average wage rates paid in twenty 
cities were reported as follows:® 


Occupation 

Rate til dollars per 

Common labor 

$ .796 

Skilled labor 


Bricklayers 

1 654 

Structural Ironworkers 

1.612 

Carpenters 

1.392 

Average, 3 trades 

1 553 


The Monthly Labor Review gives interesting figures to 
show that average earnings are determined not alone by 
skill but to some extent by the specific occupation. Thus, for 
sixteen occupations requiring 4 years or more of previous 
training, hourly wages of first-shift workers In an eastern 
airframe factory ranged from $1 252 for tool- and die- 
makers, grade A, to $.796 for service and flight inspectors, 
grade C. In twelve occupations calling for 3 or 4 years of 
experience the range was from $1,076 to $.834. The 2 to 3 
year group varied from $1,116 to $.818. Jobs requiring 1 
to 2 years of training paid from $ 952 to $.758. Those who 
could learn their jobs in 6 months to a year received $ 902 
to $.742, The average wage of those who needed less than 
6 months of previous training ranged from $.792 to $.614 

Comparison of Incomes. As a basis for further com¬ 
parison we quote data covering approximately seventy-two 
cities, as reported by the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce. For 1940 the average hourly wage rate for common 
labor in a total of thirteen groups of industries was $ 506; 
for manufacturing industries, $.498; for public utilities, 
$.477 ; and for building construction, $.601 per hour 

It is probably conservative and approximately correct to 
estimate that skilled craftsmen receive about twice as much 
an hour as do those employed at common labor. This 
amounts to about 50 cents an hour, which, during a working 

^Engineering Nevis-Record, June 4, 1942, p. 51. 

^'^MentMy tahor Review, July, 1942, p 20 

^^SlaltsUcal Abstract of the Vmted States, 1941, United States Depart- 
roent of Commerce, United States Government Printing Office, 194-2, p. 385, 
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week of 40 hours, equals $20. For a working year of 50 
weeks the total would amount to $1000, exclusive of over¬ 
time, and without taking into account the fact that skilled 
workers are likely to be employed more hours per year than 
those unskilled 

In the course of an occupational life expectancy of 30 
years the difference in Income between the average unskilled 
and the average skilled worker would be $30,000 If It Is 
assumed that the higher-paid person will be able to invest 
a larger portion of his income profitably, this difference 
becomes even greater. The amount of time and money spent 
in becoming a skilled woiker appears to be amply justified in 
terms of economic return. 

Other Values. It is clear, of course, that wages are only 
one of many values Persons who learn to do difficult things 
well and those who render service of special value to society 
receive compensations other than monetary that mean much 
to them Social approval and service, after all, are inter¬ 
related. In general people want to reward socially useful 
effort in accordance with its worth. Wages are usually not 
so important as is often thought In attaining individual and 
family happiness. There are, however, many persons who 
would enjoy greater advantages if their earning power could 
be increased through some means such as vocational educa¬ 
tion. 

Competition in Domestic and Foreign Markets. We 
are looking forward to reduced, rather than extended, hours 
of work per week and year There is also a hope that wages 
will be higher, not lower, in the years ahead. As far as can 
be seen at this time, the United States is likely to want to 
participate in foreign trade in the future as it has for genera¬ 
tions In the past. The extensive natural resources at our 
disposal at home are a distinct advantage. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that American Inventiveness gives us 
but a temporary advantage in competition with other coun¬ 
tries where workers are paid lower wages and work longer 
hours, because our, as well as their, best power machines 
and tools may be used by them. Under such circumstances It 
becomes imperative for American workmen to have not only 
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a good general education but also superior specific and thor¬ 
ough vocational training. 

It would appear that one of our chief hopes in maintaining 
high standards of living for all will depend upon factors that 
can be influenced by vocational education at all levels, includ¬ 
ing that of management To compete successfully we shall 
need to extend vocational education downward as well as 
upward. It will be necessary to give seiious attention to 
training persons efficiently for all occupations—unskilled, 
scmi-skilled, skilled, professional, and managerial The 
experience that we have had m the past proves that well- 
planned vocational education pays adequately both in terms 
of the deeper values of life and in financial reward 

We compete in foreign maikets not as individuals but as 
a nation The proper exchange of the goods and services we 
produce is therefore a national pioblein It can be met best 
by having national standards, national participation, and 
cooperative effort all along the line fiom local, through 
state, to federal levels. 

Public and Private Works The underlying concept 
in programs of public works is to combine idle men with idle 
resources for useful public constiuction Rapid and extensive 
changes in employment conditions make it necessary to have 
in reserve carefully prepared plans that will assure employ¬ 
ment for all capable of working. 

In public works the matter of timing is important It takes 
from two to four months to awaid contracts and to start 
work on large projects. This time is required for preparing 
plans and specifications, advertising, and receiving bids. 
Prior to these activities the feasibility, the relative need, and 
the legality of the proposed projects require study 

In addition to public works, federally aided projects and 
private works deserve careful study, for they too can be of 
much value in stabilizing employment and thus aiding social 
and economic security. The problem is not one of public 
versus private initiative, but rather of a proper balance 
between them. 

Great Need for Skilled Workers. Skilled workers 
are needed to a much greater extent in this power, air, and 
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machine age than is generally believed. On the basis o£ a 
field study conducted in June, 1939, by the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, it was 
estimated that in the an frame industry 41.3 per cent of the 
workeis were skilled, 46 6 per cent were semi-skilled, 9 9 
per cent were unskilled, and 6.1 per cent were clerical 
workers and otheis 

We might possibly get along with a smaller pioportion of 
skilled woikers than we need now if it were not for the speed 
and scope of technological change As it is, new tools, new 
materials, and new processes are constantly replacing others. 
It is indeed a competitive struggle in which the best-prepaied 
men win Pei sons who have learned a skilled trade can adapt 
themselves more readily and gain full production more 
quickly on new jobs than those who do not have a broad 
trade backgiound 

Former Piesident Theodore Roosevelt once wisely 
remarked, “Nine-tenths of wisdom is being wise in time.” 

Reduction of Labor Turnover. Labor turnover 
reports from approximately 8900 manufacturing establish¬ 
ments employing more than 4,400,000 workers showed 3 59 
peisons per hundied quitting their jobs during one month.^^ 
The prevailing opportunities for higher wages, transpor¬ 
tation difficulties, and housing shortages no doubt account 
for some of this turnover The cost of labor turnover in 
factory employment has been estimated to vary from $50 
to $200 a person In some instances it is lower; in others, 
higher. According to Sumnei Schlichter of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, one street railway company estimated that it costs 
$370 43 to tiain each tiainman who is in service one year 
or less. 

It is believed that vocational education is of value in 
reducing labor tui never since well-trained workers are 
usually retained longer and paid better than those not well- 
qualified for their jobs Since an appreciable cost is involved 
in breaking in a new man, it may be seen that vocational edu¬ 
cation may benefit both the woiker and the employer by 

Monthly Lahoi Remenu, Vol 55, No, 1, July, 1942, p 157 
Sumner H Schlichter, The Turnover of Factory Labor, quoted by 
George E Myers in Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance, p. 70 
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keeping such overhead cost at a minimum. Top-notch 
mechanics arc seldom out of work, and they can usually stay 
on the job as long as it lasts 

Aciiiin i.MENT OF Higher Standards of Living. There 
are fairly definite relationships between what a nation pro¬ 
duces and how high its standards of living are. Farmers may 
not have large cash incomes, but they usually produce a 
considerable variety of food and eat well Vast natural 
resources raise standards of living. Vocational education 
does likewise because it conserves and makes available for 
effective use our most valuable resource—human beings. In 
the pa.st the exploitation of great natural resouices has aided 
us; in the future we shall Iiave to rely to an increasing extent 
upon vocational education as a means of developing occu¬ 
pational knowledge, skills, and appreciations which will 
enable us to make the most of the physical resources at our 
command. 

In our effort to raise standards of living, vocational 
education assumes more than local, oi even state-wide, pro¬ 
portions. Here and there are aieas where natural resources 
are declining and where further vocational education is not 
needed to keep fading industries in operation However, the 
young people in such areas must be trained for maximum 
usefulness, for our aim is full employment for all. Hem¬ 
ispherical, national, and state welfare demand that all young 
people be adequately prepared to take their part in helping 
to build for tomorrow. To such ends federal and state par¬ 
ticipation, guidance, and aid m adequate amounts are sound 
investments. 


Reduction of Accidents. In 1940 Industrial acci¬ 
dents deprived the United States of the services of 18,100 
workers. They also permanently impaired the productive 
power of 89,600 others and in addition disabled 1,782,000 
workers for an average of 23 days each.^^ 

It is common practice for vocational Instructors to teach 
fundamental safety concepts and the specific practices that 
make for safety in the vocations they teach. The information 


“W T. Cameron, Chief Safety Advisor. Division of Labor Standards, 
i ahor InfoTtnalion Sull/tin, March, 1942 
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secured m vocational classes about materials, tools, proc¬ 
esses, and the operation, care, and use of power-driven 
machines is known to make workers safety conscious and to 
fit them to work safely. The habits and safety attitudes 
taught In vocational schools and classes have been direct 
factors In reducing occupational accidents—at least, that is 
the testimony of workers and the judgment of foremen, 
superintendents, and employers. 

Longer Life for Machines and Tools Instruction In 
the proper use of machines, tools, and equipment, such as is 
given in vocational classes, helps to reduce wear and tear. 
Bicaking In a new driver on an automobile may be hard on 
the machine Breaking In learners on vocational school 
equipment not only reduces wear on pi eduction machines in 
industry but also enables the latter machines to be operated 
more hours a day on production work. Longer life is given 
machines and tools through instruction that stresses proper 
lubrication, correct use, frequent checking of parts subjected 
to wear, timely reconditioning, and suitable care at all times. 

Training In conditioning tools and equipment need not be 
limited to those owned by schools. In many parts of the 
United States students taking vocational agriculture bring 
in tools, plows, tractors, and other equipment to be repaired 
in school farm shops. Girls taking home economics aie 
taught how to remodel or repair garments, furniture, and 
household appliances Men and boys in trade and industrial 
schools and classes likewise learn to repair, recondition, or 
remodel tools, machines, and equipment from a variety of 
sources. 

Findings of the Regents' Inquiry.^® An extensive 
educational survey of sixty-two representative high schools 
in New York State was made under the auspices of the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York. 

Reporting upon one phase of this extensive investigation, 
Thomas L Norton found that’ 

1. There was less unemployment among the boy grad¬ 
uates of vocational schools than among those graduating 

The Regents’ Inquiry series of reports were published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co , Inc , 1938 
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from the general high schools of the state. At the time the 
study was made, 11.5 per cent of those vocationally trained 
vvere out of -work, as compared with 25.8 per cent of those 
who graduated fiom general high schools. 

2 Wages received by vocational pupils were, on the aver- 
■igc, consistently higher than those received by pupils from 
general high schools The difference in this lespect w-as $3 87 
per week in favor of those vocationally trained. 

^ The employers reported that the giadiiates of voca¬ 
tional courses had better chances of advancement than those 
not so educated. 

4. According to the findings the pupils who took voca¬ 
tional currlculums had, on the whole, better attitudes toward 
their jobs tlian those who lacked vocational education 

Francis T. Spaulding leported that the pupils themselves 
indicated that the most common defect of the schools, as 
they saw it, was the lack of special training together with 
good general education. 

Trlnds Havinc; Sdciai.-Fconomic Bearing. Reports 
from state departments of education to the United States 
Office of Education show trends having social and economic 
significance 

In the realm of agricultural education a keener sense of 
need for thorough plans covering “the social, economic, and 
recreational activities of farm families,” various cooperative 
programs, such as working together in land-use planning, 
helping rural families meet farming pioblems, and com¬ 
munity canning activities, are representative 

Other efforts are centered around encouraging students 
to develop suitable supervised farm projects, assisting agri¬ 
cultural graduates In establishing themselves in farming, 
and training out-of-schoo! rural youth. Emphasis upon voca¬ 
tional agricultural instruction programs for local chapters 
of the Future Farmers of America continues to be applied 
by leaders of that splendid youth movement. 

In the field of trade and industrial education state reports 
show a wide variety of trades and occupations In which train¬ 
ing is given Coun^ and state trade schools are reported on 

^''Education for J'tclor}, Vol 1, No 6, Ma\ rs, r942 
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the inciease Small tools, jigs, and fixtures foi wai produc¬ 
tion are being manufactured by vocational schools foi other- 
schools and for firms holding war contracts The more exact¬ 
ing standards of modern production are helping school 
authorities to realize the limitations of some of their older 
outmoded equipment. 

In home economics special attention is being given to 
nutrition, health, and home nursing, housing problems, and 
the effective perpetuation of democratic ideals and high 
standards of family living. Din-ing the year 1941 approxi¬ 
mately 33,000 boys received instruction in home economics 
subjects. 

In distributive education attention is being given to 
specialized groups such as retail druggists, restaurant 
employees, and workers in meat and furniture stores. In 
this area of instruction as well as in otheis there are short¬ 
ages of well-trained workers Leaders in the field are 
cooperating closely with trade associations. 

There was an increase in one year of 31 per cent of per¬ 
sons enrolled in federally aided classes in public service 
occupations. The larger groups were for firemen, policemen, 
custodians, and public welfare workers. 

Occupational information and guidance are appropri¬ 
ately receiving Increased support. State and local guidance 
services, with the cooperation and help of the United States 
Office of Education, aie rendering a variety of very practical 
and helpful services, such as starting organized guidance 
services in schools that were previously without them, devel¬ 
oping guidance clinics, career centers, and experimental 
guidance centers To an increasing extent states are appoint¬ 
ing state supervisors of occupational information and 
guidance. 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Mention some of the evidences that go to prove wide-spread public 
interest in vocational education 

2 What were the chief arguments favoiing vocational education that 
were presented to the congressional Commission on Vocational Education m 
1914? Are those arguments still valid? 

3 Why is economic security a national problem? 

4 Why are so many different agencies interested in postwar planning? 

5 Explain the functions of the National Resources Planning Board 
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6. What ara the chief advantages of planning for full employment for 

all in tbe vcars ahead? . -n a. 

7, Describe the organization and views of the Commission on Postwar 

Training and Adjustment of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

8 Report upon the economic and social stud> material issued by (1) The 
National Association of Manufacturers; (2) The American Federation of 
labor (3) The Congress of Industrial Organizations; (4) The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, (5) The United States Department of Labor. 
9. Discuss our national \sealth and national expenditures. 

10 In what docs our economic strength lie? ^ 

tl Compare the wages and life incomes of unskilled workers with those 
of skilled workers. 

12 Mention and evaluate some of the values other than wages obtained 
through occupational pursuits 

13. Explain the relationships between vocational education and domestic 
and foreign Competition 

1+ Mention the basic objectives of planning public and private works 
on a long-range basis 

15 How is it that large numbers of skilled workers arc needed in our 
machine and posver age as well as in the earlier age of handicrafts? 

16 What are some of the svajs in which the cost of unnecessary labor 
turnover can be reduced? 

17. Explain and illustrate how vocational education makes higher stand¬ 
ards of living possible. 

18. Cite five conclusions reached in the Regents’ Inquiry that have bear¬ 
ings on vocational education 

19. Mention several trends in your field of major interest which have 
social-economic bearing 

20. How significant is vocational education to family welfare? 
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CHAPTER 5 


Federal and State Lam Relating to 
Vocational Education 

EARLY LEGISLATION 

Federal Interest in Education. Federal interest in 
education is a matter of long standing. Swift and others 
have pointed out that the first provisions for federal grants 
in aid of education date back to the Ordinance of 1785.^ 
This act was the forerunner of others which collectively 
resulted in grants totaling more than 100,000,000 acres of 
land to schools under public supeivision and control ^ 

In 1802 the federal government turned over to the newly 
created state of Ohio 700,000 acres of land Well known 
among other land grants are the Morrill Acts of 1862 and 
of 1890, respectively, by which land grants were given to 
aid in the establishment of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, popularly known as our land-grant colleges 
and universities. 

Contrary to popular belief, it would appear that the 
framers of the Constitution thought of education as included 
in the “welfare” clause of the Constitution Dean William F. 
Russell’s study of Madison’s Journal, a document withheld 
from circulation until 1840, takes that point of view.® On the 
other hand, court decisions make it clear that education is a 
state responsibility in which the federal government and the 
local school districts have vital interest and in which they 
must share. The schools have been referred to as “the agency 
of society created to improve and perpetuate society.” This 
task calls for cooperation at all levels—federal, state, and 
local 

I Fletcher H. Swift, History of Public Permanent School Funds 
"Paul R Mott. Federal Support for Public Education 
3 William F Russell, “Federal Financing of Education,” School and 
Society. Vol 38, No. 937, August 19, 1933 See also Paul R Mort, Federal 
Support for Public Education, pp, 45-7 

U 
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Reasons for Federal Aid to Schools, Before entering 
into a discussion about specific federal legislation relating to 
vocational education in public schools, let us look into the 
reasons for federal aid to the states 

1. Importance to national welfaie. Federal aid to voca¬ 
tional education is widely advocated because such education 
IS of tremendous impoitance to national welfare, in peace 
as well as in war. The huge task of conversion training from 
peace to war and back again must be done quickly 
and efficiently. Now that air and other forms of travel 
have vanquished distance, national security is no longer a 
state or regional matter but rather a national and hemi¬ 
spherical problem calling for national interest and respon¬ 
sibility. 

In years of economic dislocation, vocational education 
must give retraining to thousands. When our nation is at 
war, millions must be trained for war production. When 
more food is needed, farmers are called upon to produce 
more than formerly. Wisely selected and timely vocational 
education may prevent unemployment or at least cushion 
Its effects Federal aid is needed to make such training 
possible. 

2. Meeting emergency needs. Federal aid is needed for 
capital outlay and operating expenses to meet such situations 
as these, (a) Thousands of families find it necessary to 
leave their homes to work in essential industries elsewhere. 
Adjustment training must be given in many cases, (b) Prior¬ 
ities and shoitages of required materials may throw millions 
out of work. They must be fitted for other jobs, (c) New 
products must be turned out quickly. For this manufacture 
vocational training is needed (d) Critical labor shortages 
develop, forming “bottlenecks” in production Again voca¬ 
tional training is called for These are but a few instances 
to show how vocational education serves the nation With¬ 
out federal aid the services required could not be given 
adequately in many states and local districts 

3 Help in equalizing opportunities. Inequality in the 
ability to support general education, and vocational educa¬ 
tion as well, represents one of the major reasons for federal 
aid. Vocational education as a public school function is rela- 
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tively new. The costs involved in giving it are an increased 
burden to states already handicapped by inequalities In 
vealth, which aie evident in such aspects as: 

a. Differences in length of school term. The average 
length of the school term is considerably less in rural than 
in urban schools In the United States. It also varies among 
states The approximate range extends from 9^ months to 
6| months. At present there are seven states in which the 
average length of attendance is less than 6 months. 

b. Differences in quality of service. By and large, educa¬ 
tion Is a purchasable commodity. The school districts that 
offer the best wages and have excellent housing, equipment, 
and living conditions are able to attract superior teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. 

The state with greatest wealth per school child has a per 
capita taxpaying ability tweU'c times that of the poorest one. 
In terms of revenue collected, the difference is greater than 
5 to 1. The average expenditures per year for operating 
schools range from $24.55 in one state to $13413 m 
another. 

c. Differences in literacy. It is estimated that there are 
10,000,000 people in the United States who cannot read and 
write. In 1942 the state of New York, in spite of its fine 
school systems, had 1,000,000 illiterates, mostly of foreign 
birth. Utah has the fewest. Of the 10,000,000, 3,600,000 
are totally illiterate. The ruling that persons entering the 
army must have fourth grade education or better barred 
433,000 men in 1942. Later the ruling was changed. In 
some places in the South where illiteracy runs high among 
Negroes, practicajly every literate Negro eligible for mili¬ 
tary service was inducted, whereas the illiterate were not 
called until they could pass minimum qualifications In the 
United States there are at present more Illiterates than 
college graduates. 

Differences in housing. One need not travel far to note 
differences in school housing. The range runs from little red 
schoolhouses, “red from financial strangulation more than 
rom red paint,” to great modern buildings housing thou¬ 
sands under one roof. The value of school property per pupil 
shows a range from approximately $75 to $443. This differ- 
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ence does not take Into full account variations in equipment 
for puiposes of vocational education. 

e. Differences in the number of migratory persons. Differ¬ 
ences also exist in the number of migratory persons who 
need instruction Their number varies from time to time, 
but it runs into millions, currently about 4,000,000. About 
one third of these are children Many of the adults need 
training too. It is obviously difficult, in fact not feasible, for 
some states to meet the additional burden of providing even 
a minimum defensible program of instruction in either gen¬ 
eral or vocational education to these migratory workers 
without federal aid. 

California is one of the most cosmopolitan states In the 
union, for some 2,500,000, or 57 per cent, of Its American- 
born population first saw the light of day in other states. 
The percentage runs to 61 per cent in Nevada and 64 per 
cent in Wyoming Florida is another state having a large 
transient population. 

/. Differences in the number of children per family. 
Inequalities in wealth per capita aie accentuated by differ¬ 
ences in the number of children per family. In rural districts, 
which aie usually less well off financially than urban centers 
as regards taxable wealth, there are more children per family 
than in the cities. Likewise the educational opportunities 
among the Negroes In certain states are restricted, more 
than they would otherwise be, by the fact that they have 
more children per family than do American-born whites. 

Rural people appear to live longer than those engaged In 
higher-pressured occupations in cities. Rural families have 
not only more children but also more older persons per 1000 
of population than districts of greater taxable wealth. This 
represents another reason for federal aid to help equalize 
the inequalities caused thereby. 

g. Differences in community training resources. The 
modern school, particularly the modern vocational school 
which serves adults as well as youth, draws much of its 
strength from the training resources available in the com¬ 
munity outside the school buildings. Such resources vary 
greatly. Unfortunately the poorer districts more often than 
not are the ones that have more limited out-of-school train- 
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ing resources. This factor, too, must not be ignored in any 
evtensiv^e plan of equalization. 

4. Stimulation of Gate and local progi ams. Federal legis¬ 
lation relating to vocational education of less than college 
grade v\as formulated with the express purpose of stimulat¬ 
ing the states and local districts to expand their programs in 
accordance with current needs and probable future trends.^ 
The extent to which the program has developed in response 
to various stimuli, among them federal legislation including 
financial aid, may be seen to good advantage in the graphs 
and tables published annually by the United States Office 
of Fdiication under the title of Digest of Annual Reports 
of State Boards far Vocational Education to the United 
States Office of Education. 

5. Fostering higher standards. The achievement of 
higher standards in education depends upon several factors, 
one of which is the pooled judgment of leadeis. The pro¬ 
gram of vocational education under federal vocational 
education acts has benefited greatly from the cooperative 
relationship and the effort put forth by local, state, and fed¬ 
eral personnel. From the time this federal legislation xvas 
conceived a policy of close cooperation between federal, 
state, and community leaders has been followed, especially 
when federal-state relationships, policies, standards, and 
practices were at stake. 

For example, when the policy bulletin relating to the 
administration of vocational education came up for revision, 
as it did from time to time, a series of pieliminary confer¬ 
ences was held m various states and regions. Subsequently 
representative chief state school officers, leaders in the differ¬ 
ent categories of vocational education, spokesmen for the 
American Vocational Association, members of the Federal 
Advisory Board for Vocational Education, and others were 
called together with the staff members of the United States 
Office of Education who are responsible for administering 
the program, to work out policies cooperatively.^ After the 

* For the sake of brevity, the term states will often be used as here to in¬ 
clude Hawaii. Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the District of Columbia 

S United States Office of Education, Statement of Policies for the Adminis¬ 
tration of Locational Education, Vocatioml Education Bulletin No 1 
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copy was prepared it was scrutinized carefully by a repre¬ 
sentative reviewing committee. Later further refinements 
were made before the bulletin was released for publication 
The procedure followed in this case is typical of the way the 
Division of Vocational Education in the United States Office 
of Education works. 

Conditional Nature op Grants-in-Aid. All the states, 
terntoiies, and insular possessions are free to reject or accept 
the provisions of federal vocational education acts But if 
they accept them, they must assume the obligation of spend¬ 
ing the funds granted in accordance with the provisions of 
the acts. Court rulings show that there is a strong tendency 
on the part of the courts to hold strictly to the federal laws 
and to discourage diversion or misuse of the funds ® 

That policy is exactly in line with the desire of those who 
framed the laws. The squandering, mismanagement, and 
loss of land grants made in the expectation of aiding educa¬ 
tion in America through earlier legislative acts served as a 
lesson to those who drafted the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Acts.'^ 

Federal and State Reasons. In its policy bulletin the 
Office of Education, together with other cooperating agen¬ 
cies, has set down four reasons for federal grants-in-aid and 
cooperation with the states. 


This cooperation of the States with the Federal Government is based 
upon four fundamental ideas (1) that vocational education being essen¬ 
tial to the national welfare, it is a function of the National Government 
to stimulate the States to develop and maintain this service, (2) that 
Federal funds are lequired to adjust equitably among the States the bur¬ 
den of providing the service, (3) that since the Federal Government is 
vitally interested in the success of vocational education, it should, so to 
speak, secure a degree of participation in this work, and (4) that only by 
creating such a relationship between the central and the local govern¬ 
ments can better and more uniform standards of educational efficiency be 
set up 

® See Julia E Johnsen, Federal Aid for Education, p. 43 
t See Fletcher H Swift, Federal and State Policies m Public School 
Finance in the United States, “Squandering the Heritage,” Chapter III 
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Mort's Reasons I'UR Federal Aid.® Paul R. Mort lists 
three objectives of federal aid for education; “(1) assur¬ 
ance of a defensible foundation progi'am in all communities 
in all states, without placing additional handicaps on local 
initiative; (2) equalization of the burden of supporting a 
defensible foundation program; and (3) rehabilitation of 
local initiative through tax reform ” 

The Smith-Lever Act.® While not, strictly speaking, 
federal legislation aiding vocational schools, the Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Act of 1914 or the Smith-Lever Act, as it is 
commonly called, is of interest to peisons concerned with 
vocational education. The reasons are that the act has 
certain provisions similar to those incorpoiated in the Smith- 
Hughes Act and also, and perhaps more important, that 
relationships exist between workers under the Smith-Lever 
Act and those under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts. 

The Smith-Lever Act provides that: 

... in order to aid m the diffusion among the people of the United 
States of useful and practical information relating to agriculture and 
home economics, and to encourage the application of the same, there may 
be inaugurated m connection with [land-grant colleges] . agricultural 
extension work which shall be earned on in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 

Section 2 of the act specifies that • 

, . . cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist of the giving 
of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture and home eco¬ 
nomics to persons not attending or resident in said colleges in the several 
communities, and imparting to such persons information on said subjects 
through field demonstrations, publications, and otherwise; and this work 
shall be carried on m such a manner as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and State agricultural college or colleges 
receiving the benefits of this Act. 

Federal payments are made in equal semi-annual pay¬ 
ments on the first day of January and July of each year. If 
any money is lost or misapplied the state must replace it. 

*Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and Associates, Principles and Methods 
of Distributing Federal Aid for Education, p 19 (Public No 95, 63d Con¬ 
gress) (HR 7951) Approved, May S, 1914 

»See Elmer A. Lewis, Lanus Relating to Vocational Education and Agrt- 
cultural Extension Work, 
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Smith-Lever Funds The total funds, state and fed¬ 
eral, spent under the Smith-Lever Act currently approxi¬ 
mate $25,000,000. Of this amount somewhat more than 
half is contributed from federal sources Approximately 
$1,000,000 is appropriated annually by Congress for 
cooperative extension work in addition to the regular and 
supplemental Smith-Lever funds. This million-dollar appro¬ 
priation is not matched by the states on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis, as is the main appropriation, but is a direct, unmatched 
appropriation so distributed as to correct some of the injus¬ 
tices of the method of apportionment specified in the act 

Approximately 60 per cent of the funds is allotted to 
extension agents in the counties. About 20 per cent is spent in 
employing specialists, who in the main supplement the work 
of the county agents Another 10 per cent goes for the super¬ 
vision of the county extension workers. About 5 per cent is 
allotted to the agricultural colleges for the administration 
of the act, and another 5 per cent, but no more, of each 
annual appropriation may be expended for the printing and 
distribution of publications, 

A field force of approximately 5000 persons is employed 
to render the extension service. In addition to the service 
to adults an extensive program of 4-H club activities is spon¬ 
sored. Field studies, farmers’ institutes, visual instruction, 
radio addresses, and technical and practical service in all 
major areas of farming are made available. County agents 
give demonstrations and lectures on soil conservation and 
improvement, use of fertilizers, sprays, feeding, marketing, 
cooperatives, business management, rulings on production 
and a host of other topics. 

Home Demonstration Agents Very helpful, also, is 
the work done by home demonstration agents employed 
under the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act Home demon¬ 
stration agents, as their name implies, give demonstrations, 
lectures, and use visual aids of various sorts. Their chief 
purpose is to improve rural life through better homemaking 
practices, In this work they have had outstanding success. 
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THE SMITII-HUGHES ACTi“ 

A Mili stonl or Progress. As stated in Chapter 10, the 
National Society for Vocational Education^^ was oiganized 
on November 16, 1906. State committees were organized m 
1907, and the following year the Society sponsored a study 
of industrial education under public direction 

In 1908 state societies affiliated with the National Society 
were formed, and by 1909 the membership exceeded 11,000 
In 1910 the annual meeting was held in Boston. At that time 
Dr. David Snedden was State Commissioner of Education 
in Massachusetts and Dr. Charles A. Piosser was Deputy 
Commissioner 

In 1912 Dr Prosser was made secretary of the National 
Society. He at once gave his attention to the campaign for 
federal aid for vocational education and took a leading part 
in the effort that culminated In the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes and later vocational education acts. Dr. Prosser 
was especially helpful in drafting the basic act and in 
assisting the states In preparing state legislation by which 
cooperation with the federal government was made possible. 

President Woodrow Wilson appointed the Committee on 
National Aid to Vocational Education, created by act of 
Congress on January 20, 1914, to which previous leference 
has been made.^^ The findings of this committee helped to 
pave the way for the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act three 
years later. 

PttRposE OF THE Smith-Hughes Act.^® The preamble to 
the Smith-Hughes Act reads: 

An Alt To provide for the promotion of vocational education, to pro¬ 
vide for tooperation with the States in the promotion of such education 
in agriiulture and the trades and industries, to provide for cooperation 
with the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects, and 
to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure 

I*! Public No 347, 64th Congress, S 703 Approved, February 23, 1917 

31 F Theodore Struck, Foundations of Industrial Education, Chapter 8 

13 Ihid , Chapter 5. 

11 In order to present the Smith-Hughes Act with fidelity we have drawn 
rather heavily upon the original wording of the act Wherever the term 
Federal Board for Vocational Education is used in the act, it refers to the 
current United States Commissioner of Education or the Office of Education 
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It will be noted that there are two key words in this intro¬ 
ductory statement to the act; promotion and cooperation. 
Now that the act has been in effect for more than a quarter 
of a centuiy, it can be said that throughout this time the 
federal administrative and professional staff, formerly the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and currently the 
Vocational Division of the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, has zealously promoted vocational education on a 
distinctly cooperative basis with the states. 

Section 1 of the act contains a concise statement of the 
chief purpose- 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congiess assembled, that there is hereby annually 
appropriated, out of any money m the Treasury not otherwise appropri¬ 
ated, the sums provided in sections two, three, and four of this Act, to be 
paid to the respective States for the purpose of cooperating with the States 
in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricul¬ 
tural subjects, teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, 
and m the preparation of teachers of agriculture, trade, industrial, and 
home economics subjects, and the sum provided for in section seven for 
the use of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the adminis¬ 
tration of this Act and for the purpose of making studies, investigations, 
and reports to aid in the organization and conduct of vocational education, 
which sums shall be expended as herein after provided 

Agricultural Education For the purpose of imple¬ 
menting cooperation Section 2 of the act made certain funds 
available For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
annually thereafter the sum of $3,000,000 is allotted to pay 
the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricul¬ 
tural subjects. The “allotment is made to the States in the 
proportion which their rural population bears to the total 
rural population of the United States, not including outlying 
possessions, according to the last preceding United States 
census; Provided, that the funds to any one state, for the 
fiscal year 1923 and thereafter, for the purpose mentioned, 
shall not be less than $10,000 ” 

Industrial and Homemaking Education Through 
Section 3 the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects are aided m an annual amount equal¬ 
ing that for agricultural education—namely, $3,000,000 
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For this purpose funds are '‘allotted to the states m the 
proportion which their urban population bears to the total 
urban population of the United States, not including out¬ 
lying possessions, according to the last preceding United 
States census.’’ A clause is added specifying certain guaran¬ 
teed minimums, which, for the year 1924 and annually 
thereafter, shall not be less than $10,000 to any state. 

Another provision specifies that “ . . not more than twenty 
per centum of the money appropriated under this, act for the 
payment of salaries of teachers of trade, home economics 
and industrial subjects, for any year, shall be expended for 
the salaries of teachers of home economics subjects.” 

Funds for Teacher-Training. Section 4 of the act 
provides for “training teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agricultural subjects and teachers of industiial and home 
economics subjects.” The amount per year was raised from 
$500,000 for the year 1917-18 to $1,000,000 for the year 
1921 and annually thereafter. "Said sum shall be allotted to 
the States in the proportion which their population bears to 
the total population of the United States, not including out¬ 
lying possessions, according to the last preceding United 
States census.” 

For the year ending June 30, 1920, and annually there¬ 
after not less than $10,000 is allotted to each state 

State Boards for Vocational Education. Section 5 
of the Smith-Hughes Act provides that each state accepting 
the provisions of the act shall establish a state board for 
vocational education of not less than three members. This 
board is "to have all necessary power to cooperate, as herein 
provided, with the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in the administration of the provisions of this Act 

The state board of education, or any other board having 
charge of the administration of public education in the state 
may be designated by the state to serve as Its board for 

order of the President of the United States, Executive Order No 
6166, of June 10, 1933, the functions and duties of the Federal Board for Voca- 
ttonal Education were transferred to the Department of the Interior They 
were assigned to the Commissioner of Education on October 10, 1933 The 
Office of Education was subsequently transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency 
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vocational education. The State Board for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, often identical with the State Boaid of Education 
or State Council of Education, as it is called in some states, 
is the legal administrative agency with and through which 
the United States Office of Education cooperates. 

Each state had the opportunity either to accept or reject 
the plan of cooperation provided for in the act. All states 
accepted. Through legislation supplemental to the Smith- 
Hughes Act, provisions were made for the inclusion of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the District of Columbia 
in order that they too may benefit by the provisions of the 
act. 

The Smith-Hughes Act provides that any state may accept 
the benefits of any one or more of the specified funds— 
namely, for agricultural, home economics, or trade and 
industrial education. But since June 30, 1920, it has been 
necessary for each state to take advantage of at least the 
minimum amount appropriated for teacher-training in the 
type of vocational education concerned. For example, funds 
may not be spent for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agricultural education unless the state has 
offered at least a minimum progiam of agricultural teacher¬ 
training during the same year. Similarly, expenditures dur¬ 
ing any fiscal year for salaries of teachers of home economics 
and of trade and industrial education are also dependent on 
the provision of teacher-training In those fields. 

Personnel of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Section 6 created the Federal Board for Voca¬ 
tional Education as a separate administrative agency and 
specified that it is “to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and three citizens 
of the United States to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate ” 

The act further specified. “One of said three citizens shall 
be a representative of the manufacturing and the commer¬ 
cial interests, one a representative of agricultural Interests, 
and one a representative of labor ” Members are appointed 
for terms of three years. Each member of the board who 
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was not a member of the President’s Cabinet nor Commis¬ 
sioner of Education received an annual salary of $5000 
This provision was discontinued after the functions and 
duties of the board were transferred to the Office of Educa¬ 
tion in 1933. The Federal Board then became the Federal 
Advisory Board for Vocational Education—advisory to the 
Commissioner of Education, and the Vocational Education 
Service of the United States Office of Education, and 
through the latter to the states. 

O'liir.R DuiiLS OF THE BoARD. The act, Section 6, 
specifically mentions certain duties of the Federal Board 
(now the Office of Education, Vocational Division) “to 
make, or cause to have made studies, investigations, and 
reports, with particular reference to then use in aiding the 
States in the establishment of vocational schools and classes 
and in giving instruction in agriculture, tiades and indus¬ 
tries, commerce and commercial pursuits, and home eco¬ 
nomics.” 

When the board holds it to be advisable such studies may 
be earned on with or through the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture, Labor, Commerce, or the Office of Education. A clause 
empowers the employment of such assistants as may be 
needed to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Funds for Operating Expenses Through Section 7 
the sum of $200,000 is appropriated annually to the Fedeial 
Board for Vocational Education to make studies previously 
mentioned, “and for the purpose of paying the salaiies of 
the officers, the assistants, and such other expenses as the 
board mav deem necessary to the execution and administra¬ 
tion of this Act ” Section 7 ivas amended by an act (Public 
473, 73d Congress) approved June 26, 1934, changing the 
permanent appropriation to a permanent authorization. 

State Plans for Vocational Education In accord¬ 
ance w'ith Section 8 of the act the respective state boards for 
vocational education have the responsibility of preparing 
state plans for vocational education. These plans show the 
kinds of vocational education that it is proposed to aid from 
federal funds, the types of schools and equipment involved. 
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representative courses of study, information about methods 
of instruction, data on teacher certification, on teacher- 
training, and other matters 

For the sake of desirable uniformity in sequence of treat¬ 
ment in preparing plans, a form is made available to the 
states. If the state plan meets the provisions and purposes 
of the act, it is approved. 

Section 8 also calls for an annual report to be made by 
the state board to the federal board on or before September 
first of each year This report covers the state program of 
vocational education and shows receipts and expenditures 
made under the act 

Federal Funds Matched by Local or State Funds 
The federal funds expended under the provisions of the act 
are required to be matched on a dollar-for-dollar basis by 
the state or the local community or by a combination of state 
and local funds. For many years the total funds expended 
for vocational education by local school districts and state 
boards have been considerably in excess of the minimum 
amounts required to match the federal funds expended 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The Controlling Purpose of Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion. Section 10 of the act specifies that funds used for 
agricultural instruction must be for education “under public 
supervision and control; that the controlling’ purpose of such 
education shall be to fit for useful employment; that such 
education shall be of less than college grade and be designed 
to meet the needs of persons over fourteen years of age who 
have entered upon or who are preparing to enter upon the 
work of the farm or of the farm home.” 

This section also states that the state or local community 
or both shall provide the plant and equipment needed, and 
that the amount spent for the maintenance of instruction 
shall meet standards set by the state board. 

At least six months of supervised practice in agriculture 
on either a school farm or another farm is required 

Purposes of Industrial and Home Economics Edu¬ 
cation In Section 11 the aims for trade and industrial 
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education and for home economics education are set foith. 
Schools and classes in these two categories must likewise be 
under public supervision and control, must fit the student for 
useful employment in the particular field, must be of less 
than college grade, and must enroll peisons ovei fourteen 
years of age As in agricultural education the state or com¬ 
munity must supply the equipment and housing facilities and 
the funds for maintenance must meet the standards of the 
State Plan for Vocational Education 

Section 11 also stipulates that instruction given In the 
schools for those who have not yet entered employment 
"shall require that at least half of the time of such instruc¬ 
tion he given to work on a useful or productive basis, such 
instruction to extend over not less than nine months per year 
and not less than thirty hours per week.” 

Further, provision is made “that at least one-third of the 
sum appropriated to any State for the salaries of teachers 
of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects shall, if 
expended, be applied to part-time schools or classes for 
workers over fourteen years of age who have entered 
employment ” 

The subjects referred to “may mean any subject given to 
enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of such workers 
over fourteen and less than eighteen years of age,” Part- 
time classes under the Smith-Hughes Act must operate for at 
least 144 hours per year, and students attending evening 
industrial schools must be at least sixteen years of age. 

With the approval of the Federal Board, and if in con¬ 
formity with the State Plan for Vocational Education, cities 
and mwns of less than 25,000 population may modify the 
conditions In Section 11 as to length of course and hours of 
instruction in schools and classes for those who have not 
entered employment. 

State Supervision of Teacher-Training. In accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of Section 12 the State Plan for 
\ ocational Education shall provide for state supervision 
of all vocational teacher-training subsidized, from federal 
funds and benefiting teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural education, and teachers of trade and industrial 
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and home economics coui'ses. The State Board for Voca¬ 
tional Education is also called upon to see to it “that such 
training shall be given only to persons who have had ade¬ 
quate vocational experience or contact in the line of work 
for which they are preparing themselves.’’ 

Not less than 20 nor more than 60 per cent of the teacher¬ 
training funds may be spent for agricultural, home econom¬ 
ics, or trade and industrial teacher-tiaining 

State Treasurer as Custodian. Section 13 provides 
that the state treasurer shall receive, have custody of, and 
disburse all moneys paid to the state in accordance with the 
act. 

Section 14 specifies that the Federal Board foi Voca¬ 
tional Education shall annually ascertain whether the states 
are using, or are prepared to use, the funds allotted to them. 
The Federal Board is also called upon to determine whether 
each state has met the provisions of its state plan and to 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the moneys due. 
Federal funds are paid quarterly, payments being in the 
nature of reimbursement for expenditures already incurred 
by “such schools or classes as are approved by the state 
board and are entitled to receive such moneys under the pro¬ 
visions of this Act.” 

Allotments may be withheld According to Section 15, 
unexpended federal funds are deducted from the state’s 
next succeeding annual allotment. 

Section 16 provides a penalty that may be imposed if 
funds are improperly expended In such case the allotment 
of moneys may be withheld by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Such action may be appealed to the 
Congress of the United States by the state board. 

Section 17 specifies that the state must make good any 
federal funds lost or diminished by any act or contingency. 
It also makes illegal the use of federal funds appropriated 
under the act for the “purchase, erection, preservation, or 
repair of any building or buildings and equipment; or for 
the purchase or rental of lands, or for the support of any 
religious or privately owned or conducted school or college.” 

The closing section of the act. Section 18, provides that 
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the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an 
annual report to Congress The date specified is December 
first; the document shall include rcpoits made by the several 
state boards for vocational education, including, of course, 
those of Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

VocAnoxAL Legislation for Hawaii. Thiough an act 
extending the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act and also 
of the act approved June 2, 1920, entitled “An Act to pro¬ 
vide for the promotion of v'ocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otheiwise and their return 
to civil emplovinent,” Havaii is enabled to share the benefits 
of these acts.^“’ The act provides that for the year ending 
June dO, 1925, aiul annually theieafter $30,000 is allotted 
for vocational education and $5000 is made available for 
vocational rehabilitation. Certain other federal acts, such 
as the Morrill and the Smith-Lever Acts, were extended to 
include Hawaii through legislation approved May 16, 1928. 

VocAnoNAL Benefits to Puerto Rico. An act 
approved March 3, 1931, extends to Pueito Rico the pro¬ 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act The sum of $105,000 was 
made available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and annually thereafter Of this amount $30,000 may be 
expended for agricultural education; $30,000 for home 
economics; $30,000 for trade and industrial education; and 
$15,000 for teacher-training and supervision. 


THE GEORGE-DEEN ACT^® 


An Authorua'IION Act. The Smith-Lever and the 
Smith-Hughes x\cts earned provisions for annual grants 
that will continue indefinitely unless Congress should decide 
otherwise. It appears that from 1917 to the present the 
attitude of Congress has changed somewhat with respect to 
pants in perpetuity The view is taken that m the light of 
fast-moving events the circumstances warranting federal 


Confiress, HR 4121 Approved, March 10, 1924 
Public Nci 673, 74fh Congress, HR 12120, Approved, June 8 , 1936 As 
used in this act the terra States and Territories refers to the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, the Island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
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grants-In-a!d may change from time to time. Consequently 
it was held wise to make federal grants for a specified time, 
at the conclusion of which the need therefor could be 
reviewed with the expectation of increasing or deci easing 
the funds as circumstances dictate 

In accordance with this view the George-Reed Act (1929- 
1934) and the George-Ellzey Act (1935-1937) made 
available federal aid for vocational education When the 
George-Deen Act was written, Congress specified that 
“there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of $12,000,000 00.” Although this wording authorizes 
the expenditure, it does not appropilate the funds Addi¬ 
tional action on the part of Congress is required to make 
the funds actually available for the purposes specified. 

Supplement to Smith-Hughes Act. The George- 
Deen Act IS fundamentally designed to supplement the 
Smith-Hughes Act and to provide for the further develop¬ 
ment of vocational education in the seveial states and 
territories. As will be indicated presently, the act has been 
designed to overcome certain limitations of the Smith- 
Hughes law and to add flexibility to the program of feder¬ 
ally aided vocational education 

In addition to authorizing, on an annual basis, $4,000,000 
each to agricultural, home economics, and trade and indus¬ 
trial education, the sum of $1,200,000 is authorized annually 
for distributive education and the sum of $1,000,000 for 
teacher-training. 


Bases for Allotment. In this act, as well as in the 
Smith-Hughes Act, any reference to population means that 
reported in the latest United States census. It Is to be noted 
that the methods of apportioning funds specified in the 
George-Deen Act differ somewhat from those in the Smith- 


Hughes Act. For example, under the George-Deen Act 
states and territories are authorized to have funds'allotted 
for agricultural education “in the proportii^ fhh't’t^eir farm 
population bears to the total farm pomilation of tlre’United 
States and territories.” 

For home economics the ratio is tha.t" wjqmh"* tlje rupal 
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population of the state or territory bears to the total rural 
population of the United States and territories. For trade 
and industrial education, funds arc allotted to the states and 
territories in the ratio that their nonfarm population bears 
to the total nonfarm population of the United States and 
territories. For purposes of aiding distributive education 
the ratio is that of the total population of the state or 
territory to the total population of the United States and 
territories. This same ratio is used for aiding teacher- 
training. 

Minimum allotments are provided in the amount of 
$20,000 annually for each of the three types of education— 
agricultural, home economics, and trade and industrial. For 
distributive education and for teacher-training the mini- 
mums guaranteed are $10,000 annually to each. 

Plan of Matching Federal Funds. A sliding scale is 
provided for matching federal funds under the act. The 
several states and territories are required to match federal 
funds with state or local funds or both on the following 
basis: from July 1, 1937, until June 30, 1942, 50 per cent, 
for the year ending June 30, 1943, 60 per cent; for the year 
ending June 30, 1944, 70 per cent; for the fiscal year 
1945-46, 80 per cent; for the fiscal year 1946-47, 90 per 
cent, and annually thereafter 100 per cent. 

Conditions and Limitations. The appropriations 
authorized in this act are in addition to those specified in 
the Smith-Hughes Act and are subject to the same condi¬ 
tions with certain definite exceptions. These include 

a. Supervised practice for at least 6 months per year is 
not mandatory as under Section 11 of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. 

h. Part-time schools and classes shall be held to include 
any part-time day school classes for workers 14 years of age 
or over and evening school classes for workers 16 years of 
age and over. 

f. Distributive educational subjects shall be limited to 
part-time and evening schools as specified for trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects and as qualified by the 
provisions of Section 11 of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
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d. The appropriations made to the Office of Education 
for carrying out the provisions of the act “shall be available 
for expenses of attendance at meetings of educational 
associations and other organizations and for expenses of 
conferees called to meet in the District of Columbia or else¬ 
where, which, in the opinion of the commissioner, are neces¬ 
sary for the efficient discharge of the provisions of this Act ” 

e. Funds authorized for the various categories—namely, 
agricultural, homemaking, trade and industrial, and dis¬ 
tributive education—may be spent for travel expenses as well 
as for salaries of those qualified and serving as teachers, 
supervisors, and directors, and in the maintenance of 
teachei-traming 

/. Section 6a of this act was included to make sure that 
funds would not be used for industrial-plant training pro¬ 
grams except where such training is bona fide vocational 
training. It specifically prohibits using vocational training 
as a device for private profit 

State Laws Relating to Vocational Education. 
Soon after the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, the several 
states made provisions to accept it and to cooperate effec¬ 
tively with the Fedeial Board for Vocational Education 
By January 1, 1918, every state in the union had indicated 
its desire to do so. State school laws relating to vocational 
education were drawn up or modified to meet the new 
standard. Some states have school laws that enable them to 
aid from state funds certain forms of vocational education 
that for some reason or other may not be reimbursable from 
federal funds. The federally aided program of vocational 
education is not the total program. For example, private 
and denominational schools are not aided under the federal 
vocational education acts There are also extensive pro¬ 
grams of vocational education, such as those sponsored by 
employers or corporations and labor unions, that are not 
federally aided. It would be possible to aid them from state 
funds if state acts should so provide. 

Effects of Federal Legislation. The Influences of 
the federal vocational education acts are relatively easy to 
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see. Nation-wide, sttong public support, such as has been in 
evidence cvlienever pioposed vocational education legisla¬ 
tion of less than college giadc has come up fox consideration 
in Congress, is merely one evidence that the majority of the 
people believe in vocational education 

Axailable evidence indicates that the provisions of such 
acts as the Smith-Hughes Act and its supplements, including 
the George-Decn Act, have been potent factors in the devel¬ 
opment of \ ocational education far superioi*, far greater, 
and more effective than would have been possible without 
them 

The resources in the way of experienced and piofes- 
slonally trained personnel, caiefuUy planned courses and 
curnculums, and extensive equipment available at our gov¬ 
ernment’s call tor seuicc when war was declared were due 
in large measure to stimulating eftects of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and to the fine coopeiativc effort for better vocational 
education m which local, state, and federal resources and 
leadership had been used for twenty-seven years 

Fldfral Domination not an Inevitable Result of 
Fepekal Aid Those who oppose federal grants-in-aid of 
public education often do so for one of three reasons. The 
first is that they will infringe upon states’ rights It appears 
significant that the states which most feared that result are 
now among the staunchest suppoiteis of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Decn Acts. 

The second objection is advanced by persons in wealthy 
states which pay more to the federal government in taxes 
than the financial aid they get in return It seems fair that 
the wealthier states should contribute to equalizing the 
burden of education. The thiid reason advanced in opposi¬ 
tion to such acts as the Smith-FIughcs law comes from 
persons who fear federal contiol There appears to be little 
if any objectix e evidence to prove that 27 years of operation 
under the Smith-Hughes Act has brought about changes in 
federal-state relations that point to any attempt on the part 
of the federal government to usurp state prerogatives. The 
views of the Commissioner of Education may be of interest 
in that connection. Said Dr. Studebaker 
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My whole personal experience in managing education in the States 
makes me feel that very much federal control is neither desirable nor 
necessarj I would not want to see the day come when the United 
States Office of Education in Washington is put m the position of forcing 
the States to accept ideas generated in the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, by using coercive measures If the United States Office of Education 
has some good ideas about education, and presents these ideas to the 
States, I feel confident that the States rather rapidly will accept the ideas 
if the States are in a financial position to do so.^'^ 

Preservation of Local Government. V. O. Key, Jr., 
says: 

Functions formerly regarded as local in character have come to affect 
state, regional and national interests. Many problems of modern society 
cannot be met effectively by either national, state or local governments 
working alone. In this grants-in-aid is a highly important device. The 
alternative in many cases is federal assumption of all, or of a part of, a 
particular activity. . That the effect of grants from a central govern¬ 
ment to a local government is to preserve local government is frequently 
overlooked.^® 

Other Reasons for Grants-in-Aid. It is claimed by 
some that civil service in the federal government is in the 
main superior to that of the states The federal staff is 
better able to keep in touch with what is going on in the 
country as a whole and is moie free from local political 
pressure. 

As a means of fuithering cordial relations between the 
federal government and the states. Key recommends a delib¬ 
erate policy of reciuiting federal supervisory personnel 
laigely from the operating staffs of the state agencies He 
maintains that careei-service should be developed between 
the states and the federal government As a matter of fact, 
the United States Office of Education is one of the federal 
agencies where this practice has been followed for years. 

Probably no one appreciates more fully than do those who 
administer federal grants-in-aid that cordial and cooperative 
federal-state relations are basic to our national welfare and 
that a large measure of local and state initiative is highly 

John W Studebaker in a statement made before the United States Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor 

18 V. 0 Key, Jr, The Administration of Federal Grants to States. 

Ihd. 
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important to the betterment of programs in which all have 
interest. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Show how vorational education is vital to national welfare 

2 Describe an emergency need that was met effectively through voca¬ 
tional education 

3. Explain how federal aid helps to equalize opportunities. 

4 flow much do school terms differ in length? 

S. Whv arc there differences in quality of educational service? 

6 How extensive is illiteracy in the United States? What are the con¬ 
sequences? 

7 Show the relationship between federal aid for vocational education 
and migratory workt'rs. 

8. State how local and state programs may be stimulated through federal 
aid 

9 How are higher standards fostered by federal acts passed to promote 
vocational education? 

10 State and discuss four reasons for federal grants-in-aid 

11 What docs Mort mean by a "defensible foundation” program? 

12. Explain the purposes and piovisions of the Smith-Lever Act. 

13 By whom was the Smitli-Hughes Act conceived and sponsored? 

14 What are the chief purposes of the Smith-Hughes Act? 

15 For what purposes may agricultural funds under the Smith-Hughes 
Act be used’ Home economics funds? Trade and industrial funds? 

16 Describe the legal authority, composition, and function of a State 
Board for Vocational Education 

17 Of whom is the Federal Board for Vocational Education (currently 
the Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Education) composed? 

IS. Name as many duties as possible of the vocational staff of the United 
States Office of Education 

19 Describe in considerable detail the State Plan for Vocational Educa¬ 
tion for your state 

20 Mention the controlling purpose of each of the four major categories 
of vocational education. 

21. Explain how federal funds are safeguarded under the Smith-Hughes 
Act against loss or misuse 

22 Cite the main features of the Gcorge-Deen Act 

23 Mention the chief points of difference between the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act and of the Smith-Hughes Act 

24 Appraise the effects of federal vocational education legislation upon 
the national program of vocational education, 
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The Framework of Federal, State, and 
Local Administrative Agencies 

The Federal Security Agency. The Federal Security 
Agency was created by President Roosevelt’s Reorganiza¬ 
tion Plan No. 1 of April 25, 1939. Among the reasons for 
creating this major division of the government weie the 
reduction of expenditmes, the inciease of efficiency, and the 
relief of overlapping and duplication of effoit.^ The agency 
is of special interest to students of education because it 
administers constituent services that concern themselves 
with social and economic security, health, and education. 

Under the plan as first set up, the following agencies wcie 
grouped to form the Federal Security Agency the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, National Youth Administration, Office 
of Education, Public Health Service, Social Security Board, 
and the United States Employment Service, currently a 
division of the Bureau of Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board. Othei services were added later. 

The Federal Security Agency is under the direction of the 
Federal Security Administrator, a member of the Presi¬ 
dent's Cabinet. There are an assistant administrator and 
special and technical assistants of many kinds.^ 

The United States Office of Education. The 
United States Office of Education was established by an act 
of Congress approved March 2, 1867, “for the purpose of 
collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several states and terri¬ 
tories, and of diffusing such information respecting the 

^ Based on data from The United States Government Manual, available 
through the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D C An official 
government publication, revised three times annually 

^Ihd 
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organization and management of schools and school sys¬ 
tems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of 
the United States In the establishment of, and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause 
of education thioughout the country." ^ 

The word office gives a very inadequate picture of the 
scope of the United States Office of Education. Many believe 
that the importance of national welfare and the range of 
services Involved warrant placing the office on a level with 
the departments, heads of which hold Cabinet rank. 

The affairs of the Office of Education^ are administered 
by the United States Commissionei of Education, an Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, and an Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. 

There are an appreciable number of chiefs of divisions, 
consultants, and other highly tiained personnel. Among the 
divisions and Important officials maybe mentioned-® Division 
of School Admimstiative Services, Division of Instructional 
Services, Higher Education Division, Comparative Educa¬ 
tion Division, Statistical Division, Radio, Publications and 
Exhibits, Editorial Division, Library, Library Service Divi¬ 
sion, Deputy Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, Executive Assistant in Vocational Education, and 
Consultants in Vocational Education 

In addition there are Chiefs of the Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion Service, Trade and Industrial Education Service, Home 
Economics Education Service, Business Education Service, 
Occupational and Informational Guidance Service, Research 
and Statistical Service (vocational education). It is to be 
understood that all these administrative, supervisory, ad¬ 
visory, and other executive personnel have associates, assist¬ 
ants, and other staff members, for the service load borne by 
the Office of Education is heavy. 

3 By Executive Older 9247, President Franklin D. Roosevelt on Septembei 
17, 1942, transferred certain agencies, functions, duties, and powers to the 
Manpower Commission in the Office for Emergency Management This trans 
fer included many agencies, such as the United States Employment Service 
the National Youth Organization, and the Training within Industry Service 
Here and wherever else that misunderstanding is unlikely the teim 
Office of Education and Office are used as simplified forms of the more cum 
bersome United States Office of Education. 

5 Congressional Directory 
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Functions of the Office of Education. Some of the 
functions of the Office can be judged by the titles of divi¬ 
sions, chiefs, and services. The United States Government 
Manual^ supplies a concise list of functions. They include • 

Compilation of infarrnation on education. 

Cooperation rvith local educational groups 

Vocational education' administration of vocational education acts. 

Making studies and investigations relating to vocational education. 

Supervision of vocational education 

Public.itiun of information regarding education 

Administration of funds for land-grant colleges 

Inspection of Ifoward University 

War-trainmg activities. 

The war-traltiing activities quickly became an important 
responsibility. On July 26, 1941, the Commissioner of 
Education announced that the Chief of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service of the United States Office of 
Education was to continue as Director of Vocational Train¬ 
ing for National Defense, a position he had filled since 
March, 1941. Among the duties devolving upon him and 
those associated with him for purposes of implementing the 
program of vocational training for war production are:’^ 

1. Cooperating with the states and local communities in carrying out 
the provisions of acts relating to vocational education for national 
defense. 

2. Assisting the states through state boards of vocational education to 
plan, organize, operate, and expand, (a) courses supplemental to 
the dailj employment of persons engaged in occupations essential for 
war production, (6) courses of a pre-employment nature relating 
to war production, and (c) courses of the "refresher" type, given 
to persons who need instruction that will bring them up-to-date in 
their occupations, including those in essential war industries. 

3. Assisting states m ordering and securing new or used equipment, 
critical materials, and space or housing facilities needed for voca¬ 
tional training for war production and service, 

4. Cooperating through the Director of Engineering, Science and Man¬ 
agement Training for War Production, in the Office of Education, 
in conducting short courses for engineers, chemists, physicists, and 
production supervisors with special training. 

5. Cooperating with the War Department, Navy Department, and 
other federal agencies, state and local governmental agencies, and 
local, state, and national nongovernmental organizations having an 

® Untied Stales Gomerntneni Manual 

T/W 
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interest in vocational training directly related to the civilian war 
effort. 

6. Developing training programs for uniformed personnel of the Army 
and Navy, the cost of which is paid by these agencies in accordance 
with procedures established by them. 


The Vocational Division, Office of Education. It 
may be remembered that previous references were made to 
the fact that the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was established as an independent administrative agency, 
approved February 23, 1917, to administer the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and that, by Presidential order, the duties and 
functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
were transferred to the Department of the Interior and 
were assigned to the Commissioner of Education on October 
10, 1933. 

When the transfer was made, Dr. J. C. Wright, the 
Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
by order of the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
became the Assistant United States Commissioner for Voca¬ 
tional Education with “no change in duties." The profes¬ 
sional staff of the Federal Board was transferred with its 
director to the Office of Education, in which it has continued 
to function as the group directly responsible for carrying out 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and other acts relating 
to vocational education of less than college grade, under the 
general direction of the Commissioner of Education and 
with the advice of the Federal Advisory Board for Voca¬ 
tional Education. 

The organization of the Vocational Division of the Office 
of Education and its relationship to the states are shown in 
Fig. 3. The chart shows the general plan Modifications of 
it are naturally to be expected from time to time. It will be 
noted that advisory committees function all along the line 
The administrative responsibility starts with the Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education. The State Plan 
for Vocational Education serves as the official plan and 
specifications, and the State Executive Officer and the State 
Director of Vocational Education function as state admin¬ 
istrators of federally aided vocational education. The chart 
also shows the chief divisions or services of the Vocational 
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Divisioa of the Office of Education and indicates how they 
serve the four regional groups of states and territories. 

ADMINlSTflATOR 
Federal Security Agency 


Fe4«rMAdvts^L^^_ 

Board r 
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Office of education 
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Fig* 3. Organization of federal admimsCration of vocational education* 


Federal-State-Local Relationships. The federal- 
state services function through the State Director of Voca- 
tional Education and the professional staff assisting him, to 
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City, county, and local boards of education, and through the 
different types of schools, to the people. 

Within the limits of policies that have been determined 
and duties and functions that are delegated to him, the State 
Director of Vocational Education selves as the coordinating 
and administrative agent in dealing with the Office of Educa¬ 
tion. When new polleies are involved which the state board 
desires to pass upon, the state director will clear the matter 
with the state board. State boards differ In the extent to 
which they desiie to pass on policies or piofessional matters 
Instead of referring them for action to the state director or 
other appropriate members of the professional staff 

Much the same situation prevails in relationships at the 
city, county, or othei local levels When administrative and 
supervisory officers are considering new positions, they nat¬ 
urally want to know to what extent they will be permitted 
to function in creative and progressive capacities 

Teachers, too, aie interested In positions where their 
resourcefulness, initiative, and effort will be appreciated and 
used as fully as possible 

Federal-State Relations for War Production. 
Congress delegated the responsibility of training civilians 
for occupations related to the war effort to the United 
States Office of Education. It may be recalled that the pro¬ 
gram at the less than college grade was first known as the 
program of Vocational Education for National Defense and 
later as Vocational Training for War Production Workers. 
It was supported entirely out of federal funds and cleared 
through the state board for vocational education 

Funds to pay the cost of courses conducted in the program 
of vocational training for war production workers were 
made available to the states in the following manner: 

1. Local public school authorities with the advice and 
counsel of representative advisory committees submit¬ 
ted budgets to State Boards for Vocational Education. 
The budgets were based upon courses in operation and 
those that it was proposed to start during the budget 
period Whenever the training courses were operated 
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directly by the state boards the budgets were prepared 
bv the boards. 

2. After review by the state board, the budgets approved 
were submitted to the Director, Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers, United States Office of 
Education, for final action. 

3. If approved by the director, funds to pay the cost of 
courses were sent to the State Boards for Vocational 
Education to be disbursed in accordance with pro¬ 
cedures established by the boards 

Tin Food PKonrcuoN War-Tkaining Program. The 
Agncultuial Education Service of the United States Office 
of Education administers funds appropriated under the pro¬ 
visions of the National Detense Training Division of the 
Labor Federal Security Appropriation Act These funds 
arc allotted to the several states on the basis of rural popu¬ 
lation and ate administered within the state by State Boards 
for Vocational Education. The funds have been appropri¬ 
ated “for the cost of vocational courses m food production 
and conservation, mechanics, farm machineiy repair, and 
farm labor training of less than college grade designed to 
give general preemployment mechanical training and to 
assist in attaining the production goals for those farm 
commodities designated from time to time in the Food for 
Freedom Program promulgated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture . 

State Boards for Vocational Education conduct these 
training programs through local boards of education, using 
personnel and facilities ot the local public schools. Training 
programs provide for the development of skills in the 
repair, operation, and construction of faim machinery, 
equipment, and farm buildings. These programs also include 
provision for short-unit, intensive courses m the production 
and conservation of vitally important food products A total 
of twenty-one courses has been approved. Funds are also 
available for the purchase and rental of equipment and the 
rental of space 

^ Organization of the Services op the Office of 
KorrcAnoN The Vocational Division of the United States 
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Office of Education is divided into “services,” such as Agri¬ 
cultural Education Service, Trade and Industrial Education 
Service, Home Economics Education Service, Business Edu¬ 
cation Service, and Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service ® 

The services are in charge of a chief. Regional agents and 
special agents, as a rule, carry out their functions and respon¬ 
sibilities under the direction of the chief of the service con¬ 
cerned The chiefs in turn operate under the guidance of the 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 

Experience has shown the wisdom of a limited number 
of regional agents to avoid having too many diffeient indi¬ 
viduals from the Office of Education in contact with the 
state departments of public instruction and local school 
systems Local school authorities do not always distinguish 
as clearly as they should between various representatives 
of federal and state depaitments of education. It is conse¬ 
quently held to be good practice for field contacts from 
the Vocational Division to clear through the regional agent 
assigned to the area concerned. The regional agent is 
expected to know the area he serves, and by having others 
of the Division who have business in his area clear through 
him, overlapping and duplication of effort can be avoided. 
What is equally important, the regional agent can help to 
plan the contacts to be made and the routes of travel of the 
visiting staff member to better advantage than could the 
latter. 

Each regional agent is the chief field representative for 
the area to which he is assigned—approximately a dozen 
states He may be aided by assistant or special agents. Some 
special agents have assignments covering a limited area, 
whereas the service of others covers the whole country. 
Although some agents follow continuously the same work, 
such as trade and industrial education for women and girls, 
others have varying responsibilities. 

The Office of Education has field agents who are thor¬ 
oughly grounded in the requirements of the legislative 
acts under which they operate, the policies of the Office, and 
the rulings and interpretations that have been made. When 

® See Fig 3 
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agents go into the field they make it a point to be familiar 
with previous discussions, coricspondence, or other contacts 
relating to the work or tlie problems in hand so that their 
time may be spent as helpfully as possible They often take 
with them Inilictins, circulars, recoi d forms, and other aids 
to leave with those who will use them in the states 

To save time and money regional and special agents are 
often away from their base, Washington, D. C , for extended 
periods. Trips are carefully charted ahead of time so that 
each hour will be spent to the best possible advantage. 

CORRLSPONDI.NCL, RECORDS, AND REPORTS. In an 
organization such as the Vocational Division of the Office 
of Education the amount of coirespondence varies consid¬ 
erably from day to day Records and reports from the states 
are received and pioccssed and the lesults made avail¬ 
able. This work requires the cooperation of field personnel, 
statisticians, and others. Many of the leports are used as 
a basis for budget estimates and for other planning reports 
to Congress and to the states It is therefore highly impor¬ 
tant that they be submitted when requested and that they be 
complete and free of error 

To make all official correspondence available at all times 
to everyone who has occasion to use it, central files are main¬ 
tained. Indexing, filing, and keeping m touch with all 
correspondence, records, and reports comprise a service 
that in itself is stupendous. Trained messengers are used to 
expedite delivery to and from the various offices 

TtiE Office of Education Library The Office of 
Education library serves as a repository for books dealing 
with education and Is perhaps the most complete library of 
educational literature in the United States Its services 
continue to expand. Students of education are especially 
interested in the extensive collection of theses, courses of 
study, and text and reference books which may be secured 
for their use in all parts of the United States through inter- 
library loans 

The collections are increased through gifts as well as 
through purchase By exchange, the library helps to fill the 
gaps in other libraries. It also shares m such activities as 
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guidance, radio, information exchange, training for war 
production, Latin-Amencan relations, and in other fields 
of service. Persons engaged in research find the libiaiy very 
helpful 

Information Exchange on Education. In January, 
1941, the United States Office of Education established its 
Information Exchange The purpose of this service is “to 
provide a clearing house for the collection, analysis, and 
dissemination of information regaiding practices of school 
systems and institutions of higher education as they relate 
to National Defense” and, currently, the war effort.^ 

Schools were asked to send fifty copies of mateiial suit¬ 
able for the packets, which were made up of approximately 
ten items each. These packets relate to specified common 
problems and can be secured either from the Information 
Exchange or thiough branch service stations in the states. 
A list of the topics covered is available 

Bulletins, Monographs, and Leaflets For some 
years the magazine School Life has been the official journal 
of the Office of Education. It contains timely and significant 
information in the various areas of education, including vo¬ 
cational education. During the emergency the publication of 
School Life was discontinued. In its place Education for 
Victory was issued 

From time to time the Office of Education makes avail¬ 
able for distribution a revised list of its various publications. 
A separate list is issued by the Vocational Division under 
the title: Publications, Vocational Division, Misc 229 (fol¬ 
lowed by the date of revision). The following kinds of 
publications are listed, each as a separate series, in Misc. 
229; annual reports, bulletins, leaflets, monographs, and 
miscellanies 

Framework of State Departments of Education. 
Cocking and Gilmore have shown that state departments 
of education vary considerably in organization and function. 

^Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, 19+1, p 35 

19Most of the publications are obtainable through the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, at 
nominal cost 
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"An analysis nf the organization and function of State 
boards of education is an unsatisfactory undertaking. The 
functions of the many boards differ grcatly.”^^ 

It is probable that the functions and lesponsibilities of 
state boatds for -vocational education may vaiy somewhat 
less because these boaids avere cicated to administer voca¬ 
tional evlucation acts in conformity with the provisions of 
those acts. It is to be expected that there are certain differ¬ 
ences in plans of organization between states in which 
agricultural pursuits are dominant and others in which 
maniifaLturing is the chief industry. 

Tin. SiAir Bo.'tKT) for Vocajiomal Education-. With 
few exceptions the several state boards of education also 
serv'e as the state boards foi vocational education. The 
Smith-1 lughcs Act specifics that the state board administer¬ 
ing the act "shall consist of not less than three members, 
and having all necessary power to cooperate, as herein 
provided, with the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in the administration of the provisions of this act Some¬ 
times a committee of three or more of the state board of 
education serve m the capacity of the state board for voca¬ 
tional education. The latter usually acts through its state 
director of vocational education. 

Tni; Si'vri, Dirlcuor of Vocational Education In 
about one-fourth of the states the chief state school 
officer, often called the state superintendent of public in¬ 
struction, serves as director of vocational education. In the 
states with smaller populations it is common practice to 
select a state director of vocational education who qualifies 
also as a state supervisor of some foim of vocational educa¬ 
tion, such as agricultural education or trade and industrial 
education. In many instances such an arrangement has 
distinct advantages. For example, it makes it possible for 
one person who is thoroughly acquainted with at least one 
major aspect of vocational education to serve as state di¬ 
rector and also as state supervisor in the special field in 

u Walter D. CockiiiK and Charles II Gilmore, Orgam:talion and Adminis¬ 
tration of Public Fducalion, pp 67-113 

1- Settion 4 of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
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which he qualifies. In the more populous states it is necessary 
for the state director to devote the major portion oi all of 
his time to the duties of that office 

Duties of the State Director of Vocational Edu¬ 
cation. At the risk of oversimplification for the sake of 
conciseness, it may be said that the state diiector of voca¬ 
tional education and his staff, cooperating with others, are 
responsible for a long array of functions and duties of which 
the following are representative* 

1 Serving as the professionally trained staff under the general direc¬ 
tion of the state board for vocational education 

2. Preparing the state plan for vocational education. 

3 Determining policies for vocational education under public super¬ 
vision and control 

4. Prescribing rules and regulations for vocational education tn har¬ 
mony with the state plan, and the rulings and policies of the state 
board for vocational education and in conformity to school and 
other laws of the state 

5. Preparing and fostering needed vocational education legislation 

6 Administering federal and state acts dealing with vocational edu¬ 
cation 

7. Supervising the state program of public vocational education 

8. Cooperating with federal, state, and local agencies in promoting 
and improving vocational education 

9 Preparing budgets, securing the funds needed, and seeing to it that 
they are expended lawfully 

10. Developing standards for the certification, professional improve¬ 
ment, and tenure of all kinds of vocational teachers, supervisors, 
and directors 

11 Developing standards for housing, equipment, courses of study, 
and curriculiims. 

12 Approving for reimbursement vocational classes and schools 

13 Cooperating with labor, employers, and others in the establishment 
and operation of functional representative advisory committees 

14. Cooperating with the proper agencies in furthering the war effort 
and, when hostilities have ceased, participating in postwar recon¬ 
version training and such other essential forms of vocational train¬ 
ing as may be needed 

15. Assisting the school districts of the state through vocational edu¬ 
cational service and in such other ways as shall be in the interests 
of the people of the communities, the state, and the United States 

State Supervisors of Vocational Education 
A state supervisor is the official in charge of a particular 
form of vocational education—for example, supeivisor of 
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home economics or supervisor of distributive education. The 
qualifications of state supervisors of vocational education 
must meet the requirements specified in the state plan for 
vocational education In general, these include occupational 
experience, several years of vocational training experience 
in the field concerned, usually several yeais of local super¬ 
visory or administrative experience, a specified amount of 
professional education, a suitable personality, and demon¬ 
strated leadership ability. 

The successful state supervisor knows how to get along 
w'ith people. He exercises discretion and restraint, as 
well as courage, under trying circumstances He understands 
the difference between supervision as a creative, constructive 
art and “snoopervlsion.” He places emphasis upon promo¬ 
tional supervision as distinguished fiom inspection of the 
narrow type It is his duty to check on standards, practices, 
courses of study, teaching techniques, reports, housing, and 
a host of other things, but he does it impartially, profes¬ 
sionally, and without harassing or rancor. 

The successful state supervisor develops cordial profes¬ 
sional relations. He is an important part of the field serv¬ 
ice. It takes years, not months, to get thoroughly acquainted 
with the people to be seivcd, the special local conditions 
that obtain, and the key peisons or agencies through which 
progress can be made to best advantage. 

Larger Units of Administration. It is generally 
known that in many instances educational advantages su¬ 
perior to those now in effect may be attained through larger 
units of administration. In this respect education is like 
business, in which the size of the organization has definite 
relationship to unit cost and quality of seivice. It is evident 
to practically everyone that a one-teacher school cannot offer 
the advantages of a consolidated school 

The cost of equipment, housing, and instruction for mod¬ 
ern units of vocational education is such as to warrant 
their establishment only where groups of learners of appro¬ 
priate si?e are available. This statement applies more to 
some forms of vocational education and to certain kinds of 
vocational classes than to others. For example, where ex¬ 
tensive shop or laboratory equipment is involved, it is im- 
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peratlve that it be used fully in order to keep down unit 
cost On the other hand, if the instruction is of a classroom 
nature, the classes can be held in nonvocational schools at 
a minimum cost. 

Conditions differ so much among communities and states 
that a variety of larger units of administration are used. 
Among these are the county unit, consolidated schools, area 
or regional schools, and state schools. 

Agricultural Schools. Not long after the establish¬ 
ment of land-grant colleges under the Morrill Act of 1862, 
distinction was made between agricultural education of sec¬ 
ondary grade and that at college level. The need for agri¬ 
cultural education at both levels was appaient. Some of the 
colleges tried to meet it by operating short courses, one-year 
courses, and two-year courses 

In response to popular demand agricultural schools inde¬ 
pendent of colleges were soon organized As early as 1898 
Alabama established the first congressional district school. 
Otheis followed, and by the close of the year the state had 
six such schools. 

The state of New York established a state school of agri¬ 
culture at Canton in 1906 and others at Alfred and Morris- 
ville in 1908. Georgia established the first of its congres¬ 
sional district schools in 1907. During the same year Okla¬ 
homa established a state school of agriculture The Smith 
School of Agriculture was founded at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, in 1908 Other states, such as Vermont, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Mississippi, Minnesota, Idaho, Lou¬ 
isiana, Maryland, "Wisconsin, and Texas, followed rapidly.^"*^ 

Trade Schools. Connecticut pioneered in the develop¬ 
ment of state trade schools. The first two schools were es¬ 
tablished in 1910 in Biidgeport and New Britain. Since then 
the number of these schools has increased, not only m 
Connecticut but also in many other states. Some state trade 
schools are operated in cooperation with local boards of 
education, whereas others function entirely under state 
control 

Edwin A Lee, Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education^ "Agri¬ 
cultural Education in Secondary Schools,” Chapter 4 

44 Ibid 
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The state nl‘ Nch Jersey pioneered in the development 
of lountv ti.ule sthools for men and \\omen In 1913 New 
Jersey passed an act permitting vocational education to be 
organ!/eil and supported on a county unit plan. The first 
units of the Tssex County vocational school system were 
established in 1915 under the direction of the Essex County 
Vocational School Board, a special board setup for the pur¬ 
pose ot making vocational education available to residents 
of jfssex County In 1925 the city of Newark turned over 
its vocational program to the county board of education. 
There is no tuition for icsidents of the county. The schools 
are supported from taxes. Nonresidents may attend by pay¬ 
ing nonresident tuition fees. 

I'lnnsylvvnia's Couni'y Vocational Education 
15 jti 1937^ Pennsylvania enacted its County Voca¬ 
tional Education Act, which gives to boards of education the 
power to make surveys to determine the need for vocational 
education, to establish rules and regulations regarding voca¬ 
tional education, and to employ teachers, supervisois, and 
others needed to operate programs of vocational education. 

The boards of directors of vocational schools are given 
many other powers, such as to purchase, improve, and sell 
land, to build, repair, improve, lease, rent, or sell buildings, 
to acquiie real property, to incur and increase indebtedness, 
and to issue bonds The boards of directors may also enter 
into contracts and purchase all necessary furniture, imple¬ 
ments, books, materials, and equipment. They are given 
“such powers and duties as are necessary to carry into effect 
the purpose of this Act.” 

It remains to be seen to what extent the county proves 
the best unit for educational service. Sometimes the county 
is undoubtedly a good unit. There are other instances when 
It is not Perhaps that is why we have, and should continue 
to have, other w'ays of creating larger units for school pur¬ 
poses. Topography, roads, means of transportation, density 
of poplation, community interests, leading Industries, and 
financial and other resources are some of the factors that 
must be taken Into account when service units are developed. 

No 355, appro>ed July I, 1937. 
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Special Federal Advisory CoMMinrEES. In addition 
to the Federal Advisory Boaid for Vocational Education, 
which succeeded the Federal Board foi Vocational Educa¬ 
tion, the United States Office of Education has seen fit to call 
to its assistance other advisory bodies, such as the Technical 
Advisoiy Committee on Tiade and Industrial Education, 
the Joint Committee on Relationships in Agriculture and 
Homemaking Education of the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation, the Agricultural Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Joint A.F. of L,- 
C.I.O Consulting Committee, the National Committee on 
Standards in Agricultural Education, and the National 
Technical Advisory Committee on Vocational Agricul¬ 
ture These committees are mentioned to indicate how 
much significance the Office of Education places upon coop¬ 
eration, progress through pooled judgments, and democratic 
procedures as means of piogress In these respects the Office 
of Education has set a good example to states and to local 
districts. The office has stoutly urged state boards of voca¬ 
tional education to make full use of advisory committees. 
It must be said in fairness that the office practices what it 
preaches. 

State and Local Advisory Committees In Chapter 1 
attention was called to the fact that the Office of Education 
has urged the appointment of representative advisoiy com¬ 
mittees on state and local bases. The emphasis is on not 
only the word representative but also advisory. Moie than 
fifteen hundred such committees are currently in operation 
Many of them appoint craft or occupational consultants 
to assist the committees on certain matters In this way 
the committees can be kept small enough to make progress 
rapidly Consultants are called only when needed. 

State advisory committees have been appointed in all 
the states and corresponding ones in the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. Nearly all school districts op¬ 
erating training programs for war production use advisory 

United States Office of Education, Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education to the United States Office of Education, for 
the year ending June 30, 1941, pp. 29-32 
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committees Throuj!;h carefully selected representative 
and cooperative advisory committees, vocational schools 
can hope to secure maximum cooperation from labor, em¬ 
ployers, and other agencies. 

The Local Board of Education. The Educational 
Policies Commission holds local school administration to 
be of “surpassing impoitancc in our Democracy.”^® This 
view meets with wide approval. Quite aside from the fact 
that education is a state function and one In which the fed¬ 
eral government has a vital interest, it is by general agree¬ 
ment and for good reasons that the states have all wisely 
delegated to local boards of education or to trustees the 
manifold functions and powers that local authorities can 
work out best. 

The scope of authority vested in local boatds of education 
varies to a considerable extent. Boards of education that 
employ superior administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
and have demonstrated high accomplishment are usually 
given maximum freedom to use local resourcefulness and 
initiative. School districts that have never before given 
vocational education usually need the most help from the 
state office. 

As teachers, supervisors, and administrators become 
better trained professionally and as other essential stand¬ 
ards are advanced, it appears reasonable that local districts 
be given correspondingly larger opportunities for self- 
government within the general framework of the state plan 
for vocational education and of school law. 

The Local Director of Vocational Education. It 
is quite obvious that there are differences between the 
responsibilities of directors of vocational education in the 
various fields, such as agricultural and trade and Industrial 
education. Other differences are due to such factors as the 
size of the administrative unit, state school laws, and state 
and local policies Therefore in discussing the functions and 

Ibid*, p. 6 

Educational Policies Commission, The Structure and Administration of 
Education tn Jmertcan Democracy, p 71 
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duties of local directors of vocational education, allowance 
should be made for local variations. 

Under the general direction of the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools, directors of vocational 
education frequently have responsibilities and functions, 
some of which are • 

1 Serving as local administrator and supervisor of vocational educa¬ 
tion 

2 Making surveys, studies, and analyses from time to time to deter¬ 
mine the nature and scope of current and probable future needs for 
vocational education in the community. 

3 Developing or improving the local plan lor vocational education in 
harmony with the state plan for vocational education and with the 
policies of the hoard of education. 

4 Preparing budgets covering administrative, supervisory, instruc¬ 
tional, material, equipment, and other necessary costs and recom¬ 
mending approval of them to the superintendent of schools 

5. Recommending to the superintendent of schools the employment of 
all-day, part-time, and evening school teachers and all other per¬ 
sons needed for the operation of the program of vocational educa¬ 
tion 

6. Recommending to the superintendent of schools the appointment of 
representative advisory committees, together with craft or other 
consultants, to assist in improving and developing vocational educa¬ 
tion 

7. Putting the program of vocational education into operation with 
the assistance of advisory committees, teachers, and others. 

8. Participating in and guiding curriculum development, course of 
study making, and functional research. 

9. Cooperating in vocational guidance, placement, and follow-up of 
youth and adults 

10. Setting up lor vocational education a practical system of records, 
accounts, and cost control 

11 Working out a feasible plan for self-improvement and for the 
improvement of teachers in service, 

12. Working cooperatively with others in aggressively furthering local, 
state, and national welfare through vocational training for war 
production, postwar reconversion to peacetime pursuits, and such 
other activities as may be necessary. 

The Teacher’s Functions and Responsibilities 
The broadening concept of the place and function of 
teachers in the framework of vocational education is becom¬ 
ing a matter of common knowledge We no longer think of 
teachers limiting their function to teaching, important as 
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that is Amonff current piactices of promise in vocational 
education ma\ be mentioned. (1) looking upon teachers as 
coworkers with supervisory and administrative officers; (2) 
using teachers to help make vocational surveys and occupa¬ 
tional studies; (3) having them participate in developing 
community contacts with homes, employers, and social and 
welfare agencies of many kinds; (4) using them as coordi¬ 
nators; fS) having them contribute to the formulation 
of educational policy, (6) using them to develop funda¬ 
mental loyalties, to build character and personality, and to 
foster ideals and attitudes basic to national welfare; (7) 
asking teachers to contribute to developing healthful, 
thoughtful, and lesourceful citizens; (8) carrying out other 
useful services for which the teachers have aptitudes; and 
(9) performing such duties as essential parts of their valued 
services and by no means as substitutes for carefully 
planned, enthusiastic teaching in their chosen area of edu¬ 
cation. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

I. Deacribe the organization and the functions of the Federal Security 
Agency 

2 Describe the general organization of the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation 

3 Mention nine major functions of the Office of Education. 

4 Enplain how the Vocational Division of the Office of Education was 
established 

5 What are the chief divisions or services of the Office of Education? 

6 Name the regional groupings and indicate their size. 

7. State the major duties of a state director of vocational education. 

8. Explain the functions and duties of a regional agent representing the 
United States Office of Education, Vocational Division 

9 Appraise the United States Office of Education library. 

10 Describe the literature prepared and issued by the Office of Educa¬ 
tion. 

II. How may state boards for vocational education be constituted? 

12 Who may serve as state director of vocational education? 

13 What are the chief duties and functions of a state director of voca¬ 
tional education? 

14. Enumerate the chief duties of a state supervisor of vocational educa¬ 
tion in jour field of major interest. 

15 Explain the chief advantages of larger units of administration 

16. What are the principal arguments advanced against establishing 
larger units of administration? 

17. Compare two or more forms of larger units that hold promise for 
better jocational education. 
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18. Sketch the development of agricultural schools in the United States. 

19 Distinguish between a state vocational school and a locally operated 
vocational school 

20 Appraise the County Vocational Education Act approved in Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1937. 

21 Name a number of special advisory committees consulted by the 
United States Office of Education and state why they are used 

22 How should local advisory committees be created, and what should 
be their chief functions? 

23 Explain the chief duties of a local director of vocational education 
2+ What forms of professional service in addition to teaching should 

vocational instructors render? 
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Thirty-Three Basic Vocational Education 
Principles and Concepts 

Principles Serve as Guides Gieat social-economic 
movements like vocational education result when funda¬ 
mental ideas are put into piactice Just as beacons guide 
airplanes, so fundamental principles and concepts regard¬ 
ing vocational education help us determine policies, plans, 
and procedures. 

A number of basic guides to action were incorporated in 
the federal vocational education acts and in state plans for 
vocational education Some of these have already been men¬ 
tioned in previous chapters, and others will be treated in 
succeeding ones There are, however, advantages in setting 
forth a selected group of basic principles, together with 
explanatory statements, in one chapter—not with the idea 
of completeness, but for convenience to the leader and as a 
supplement to other discussions. Familiarity with funda¬ 
mental concepts may help us keep our thinking clear. Many 
basic principles of vocational education are as fundamental 
today as they were a quarter of a century ago. In some cases 
changing conditions demand certain shifts in emphasis—for 
example, the program of war production called for more 
stress on highly specialized training than was needed pre¬ 
viously It seems wise, therefore, that theie be a constant 
re-exaraination of guiding principles and concepts in the light 
of current events and emerging trends. The following prin¬ 
ciples and concepts are submitted for examination and eval¬ 
uation. 

“In Wartime, the War Effort Comes First.” The 
United States Office of Education Waitime Commission 
adopted and set forth a number of principles relating to war¬ 
time objectives for education ^ The Commission stressed 

^ See Education for Victory, Vol 1, No. 1, 1942, p 6 

129 
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the point that “war service conics fust ” It elaborated by 
calling attention to the fact that it is to be remembered, 
when this jirinciple is applied, that many peacetime objec¬ 
tives are also valid for the war ettort—for example, that 
"every peison on completing liis education should be 
equipped to do some useful work.” 

The Commission held that the term war service should 
be interpreted broadly enough to include service in the armed 
forces as well as in essential civilian occupations, including 
war production and such services as those related to health, 
safety, and public welfare Among the specific w'ays in which 
the schools can contribute are tiaining and making avail¬ 
able the workers required, producing goods and services 
needed, increasing available manpower by correcting edu¬ 
cational deficiencies, and tonseiving materials. 

In general the view was taken that “war-related educa¬ 
tional services should be accorded a high degree of priority 
among competing claims on the public interest and the na¬ 
tion’s economic resources ” In accordance with the principle 
stated, industrial arts departments in schools embarked upon 
an extensive program of making youth air-conscious through 
the study and construction of model airplanes, the identifica¬ 
tion of aircraft, and the many problems in connection with 
aircraft design, construction, operation, maintenance, and 
repair. 

Vocational agricultural schools intensified instruction 
dealing with one of our most vital industries—food produc¬ 
tion. In home economics problems of family living, health, 
nutrition, home management, child care, and the conserva¬ 
tion of food and clothing were stressed. In distributive edu¬ 
cation sales persons were instructed to give service in line 
with prevailing policies. In the area of trade and industrial 
education new and essential projects, such as the construction 
of tools, machines, jigs, fixtures, instruments, scale model 
planes, cots, and stretchers, replaced less essential school- 
shop projects. 

The Postwar Period. In the postwar period, recon¬ 
version training should have priority. Just as millions of 
adults w-ere given short, intensive training to speed the 
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process of labor conversion from peace to wartime produc¬ 
tion, so the task of leconversion from war to peacetime 
activities must be met. Although an appreciable number of 
persons will go back to former jobs, hundieds of thousands 
are faced with changed conditions that call for reconvei- 
sion training of many types 

To meet war demands, industrial capacity, production, 
and the labor foice were increased to high levels After the 
war the consumer demands of civilians will receive relatively 
more attention It is probable that new discoveries, improve¬ 
ments, and other changes will open new avenues of progress 
and will call for many kinds of vocational education service 

Oui ability to maintain full employment for all will be an 
important factor in our ability to meet high tax burdens. 
Since vocational education helps to make workers employ¬ 
able and efficient, the relationship between vocational train¬ 
ing and standards of living in the postwar era is quite 
obvious. 

It is realized that our winning the war will not settle 
many social-economic problems and that vocational educa¬ 
tion will be faced with many problems growing out of hemi¬ 
spherical and global relationships 

The Chief Function of Vocational Euu cation 
The chief function and purpose of vocational education are 
to prepare each individual for profitable, socially useful 
employment In Chapter 1 of this book the nature, mean¬ 
ing, and scope of vocational education were brought out. 
Vocational education has a number of functions, but the 
heart of the program centers around preparation for essen- , 
tial work In spite of occasional weak spots the federally 
aided program of vocational education lepresents an exten¬ 
sive, caiefully planned, and conscientiously conducted effort 
to help men and women earn livelihoods in vocations of 
their own choosing 

The task of making vocational education available to all 
who can profit by it is huge. It involves grave responsi¬ 
bilities On the one hand, there should be an adequate labor 
supply for all essential types of jobs, on the other, the 
schools share with other groups the responsibility of avoid- 
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ing an o\ersiipply of workers in any vocation In times of 
extensive and lapidly changing domestic and foreign events 
tlie task is not easy. 

RmtaKLMt.Ni OF OUTSTANDING SKILL. Occupational 
competence is a basic reijuirement for vocational teachers. 
The skilled crafts and occupations in all blanches call for 
unusual skill of execution, m addition to i elated knowledge 
■and occupational judgment Many state plans foi x'ocational 
education specify that tcacheis of agiitulturc, business, home 
economits, and trade and industrial subjects have e.xtended 
occupational experience in the particiilai area in which they 
wisli to teach. For example, a person should not expect to be 
certdicd as a teacher of aircraft maintenance and repair on 
the strength of tiade experience on automobile engines. 

In some places vocational competence is deteimined on 
the basis of documentary evidence such as certificates of 
apprenticeship and letters from employers One difficulty 
with this policy is that many persons do not have and can¬ 
not get the documents Sometimes they have been lost or 
destroyed, or formei employeis may no longer be living or 
cannot be located Even it procurable, such recoids are 
sometimes misleading 

Another plan for determining occupational competence 
consists in having applicants lill out an application foim 
which is so worded as to reveal the nature and scope of 
the candidate's occupational experience. This application 
IS notarized and is sworn to by the applicant as being a true 
and correct statement. If the sworn application meets the 
standards of the state plan for vocational education and 
those of the prospective employing board of education, the 
candidate is given a comprehensive trade or vocational test. 
The test should include written questions or problems, a 
performance test of considerable duration, and an oral test if 
desired. When such vocational tests are given by competent 
examiners, the results are satisfactory and as a lule more 
reliable than paper credentials 

The Need for Professional Training. Professional 
training (meaning instruction in the arts and sciences of 
teaching) is as essential for vocational teachers as for those 
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of general education. Although it is true that vocational 
competence is a fundamental requiiement for vocational 
teachers, it is also a truism that professional training is as 
greatly needed in the realm of vocational education as in 
nonvocational fields. It is one thing for a person to be skilled 
in an occupation and another to teach otheis what he knows 
and to do what he can do Furthermore there are differences 
in teaching young people of high school age and adults. 

In vocational education the teaching content varies con¬ 
stantly because of changes in the occupations. Consequently 
teachers must be able to analyze their occupations and to 
develop new instructional material Course contents must 
be determined, individual instruction sheets need to be devel¬ 
oped because the nature of the instruction is such that much 
of the teaching is best done on an individual basis; and 
gioup instruction must be planned. 

Prospective vocational teachers are taught how to plan 
school laboratories and shops, how to arrange equipment in 
the best manner, how to order equipment and supplies, and 
how to manage classes in laboratoiies, shops, classrooms, 
and elsewheie Fundamental laws of learning and of teaching 
are studied, and familiarity with many different ways of 
teaching is obtained Teaching methods are teachers’ tools 
and a variety is needed 

Studies and Surveys Constant inquiries, investigations, 
studies, and occupational surveys are needed to determine 
current needs in vocational education. The stiucture of the 
world of work undeigoes constant change Occupational 
truths of yesterday may not hold for today. It would be 
most unfortunate to train persons for jobs that will not 
exist and in skills they cannot use to advantage. Conse¬ 
quently not only local but also areal, state, national, and even 
global studies and surveys need to be made constantly. 

In this connection it should be lecognized, however, that, 
in the mam, skilled occupations and some others usually have 
a core content that remains relatively constant Improve¬ 
ments in tools, machines, and materials occur, but they can be 
largely met through growth or impiovement of workers, 
either during or after their formal school training. 
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In vspite f)l' cojistant changes in occupations the fact is 
incontestable that one who learns a skilled occupation is 
more adaptable to related lines of work and can be brought 
to production capacity m them faster and at less expense 
than the person who docs not have such broad foundational 
training Therefore it is a serious mistake to think that rapid 
occupational changes make thorough, broad, occupational 
education unnecessary. 

AnvisoKY CoMMii n.F.s. Boards of education and those 
engaged in vocational education need the advice and coop¬ 
eration of advisory committees in order to determine the 
direction, nature, and scope of vocational education The 
United States Office of Education has as one of its many 
important functions the provision of advisory service to the 
states and territories. Leadership in education is clearly 
a responsibility in which the federal government has a share, 
for the schools have been defined as “the agency of society 
created to perpetuate and improve society “ Such a major 
responsibility calls for action on a national basis and in¬ 
volves state and local cooperation. 

Similarly, the several state departments of education have 
the duty of supplying advisory service not only to the local 
communities of the state but likewise to the United States 
Office of Education. There is also the need for securing 
advice and cooperation at the local level To facilitate reli¬ 
able advice from federal, state, and local sources, federal 
and state educational authorities are urging strongly that 
carefully selected, representative advisory committees at 
local, state, and federal levels be used. 

To select and use advisory committees in ways that will 
faring maximum help and cooperation for the schools calls 
for a large measure of sound judgment and leadership ability 
on the part of administrators of vocational education 

Contacts with Community In addition to the full use 
of advisory committees, vocational schools need other com¬ 
munity contacts. In agricultural education there must be 
extensive contacts with farmers; in distributive education 
with distributors; in homemaking with housewives; in trade 
and industrial education with employers, labor unions, and 
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workers. Parents and parents’ organizations, social and 
welfare workers and their organizations, and other groups 
and individuals can be helpful m making the schools of maxi¬ 
mum service. 

The task of keeping the schools in intimate touch with 
community life should be shared by teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators Definite policies and plans for com¬ 
munity contacts need to be worked out to prevent duplication 
of effort and misundei standing and to increase the benefits 
that are possible through right procedures. Teachers as well 
as administrators may, for example, be given a free hand to 
work along certain lines in harmony with policies that are 
clear to them When new policies are involved they should 
be referred to policy makers. 

Vocational teachers need first-hand contacts with the 
world of woik They are necessary m order to keep their 
instruction up-to-date. It would seem wise not only to encour¬ 
age teachers to make community contacts that will be helpful 
to then teaching but to recognize such contacts as evidence 
of professional growth, and of what is expected of progres¬ 
sive teachers Since the contacts are often made outside of 
employed hours, due recognition on the pait of administra¬ 
tive officers appears in order foi such overtime service. 

Necessiiy for Job Analysis. Job analysis is needed as 
a basic opeiation to determine teaching content One of the 
significant contributions to education has been made through 
leaders in vocational education who developed and intro¬ 
duced the technique of job analysis. The term job analysis 
appears to have been borrowed from vocational education, 
and IS being used for procedures of quite different kinds.^ 
More recently, Fryklund has warned against confusing trade 
and job analysis for training purposes, with “job descrip¬ 
tions, job specifications, organization and flow charts . . . 
analysis of mobility of workers and machinery studies.”® 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education pioneered 
in making job analyses. The first was an analysis of the 
related instruction for the machinists’ trade. Dr. Charles R. 

2 Nicholas Ricciardi and Ira W K.ih\>y, Readings in Vocational Education, 
p. 287. 

* Verne C Fryklund. Trade and Job Analysis, p 26. 
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A5len, then special agent for industrial education, and Com¬ 
mander Frank Cushman, then fcdcial agent for industrial 
education in the west central states, collaborated in this 
analysis, which was completed as early as December, 1919 
This' study was soon followed by others Many of the 
analyses are in the nature of an inventory of what a worker 
in the occupation must do and what he must know in order 
to perform his woik. This is not a course outline or instruc¬ 
tional material, but is the basis upon which course-content 
may be determined and through which instruction sheets 
can he developed -with assurance as to their functional value. 

KtLAlloNSiiir '10 Adjusuvl Slrvicks. Close coopera¬ 
tion with adjustivc services is required so that guidance, 
vocational education, and placement will terminate in effec¬ 
tive preparation for essential w'ork A distinction is made 
between, on the one hand, adjustivc services such as those 
rendered by educational and vocational guidance peisonnel, 
teachers who help to modify the outlook, conduct, and occu¬ 
pational competency of students, clinical workeis w'ho render 
specialized services such as testing and diagnosing, and 
parents, who are certainly lesponsible lor a share of the 
adjustment processes; and, on the other hand, referral 
agencies, such as the United States Employment Service 
There is need for a unitary outlook—one that sees general 
education, guidance, vocational education, placement, and 
follow-up service as an integrated, coordinated process to 
which each service makes a definite, important contribution. 

Better guidance would contiibute to better vocational 
selection, which would eliminate many persons not suited to 
given types of vocational education and thereby conserve 
vocational funds and training resources for others better 
qualified by interest and aptitudes It would also enable the 
vocational schools to prepare a higher percentage of trainees 
who would make good in the occupations they enter 

Vocational guidance, try-out experiences, placement, and 
follow-up services deserve the fullest possible cooperation 
and support of teachers and others In vocational education 

■* Theory and Practice, Outline of Instruction in Related Subjects for the 
Machinists' Trade, Bulletin No 52 
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The Need for Supervisors to be Master Teachers 
Among the prerequisites for licensing supervisors and direc¬ 
tors of vocational education should be the demonstration 
of ability as master teachers m the area of vocational educa¬ 
tion they propose to supervise or direct. Teachers appieciate 
supei visors and administrators who are outstanding in 
their field. They want to be supervised by persons who 
understand what vocational teaching involves, who are able 
to recognize supeiior vocational teaching when they see it, 
who can inspire them to do their best, and who will not fail 
to commend meritorious teaching. 

Boards of education have the responsibility, through their 
superintendents, of selecting supervisors and directors of 
demonstrated ability lathei than making the selection on a 
nonprofessional basis. Superintendents should be given a 
free hand in making recommendations to the board and 
should be held accountable for results 

The progiess of vocational education is determined in a 
large measure by the quality of its local leadership It is 
not necessary, desirable as it would be, for superintendents 
and principals of high schools housing vocational classes and 
departments to be experts In vocational education But it 
seems little enough to ask that they, with such assistance as 
they may call to their aid, recommend the appointment 
of thoroughly competent, experienced, and professionally 
trained supervisors and directors of vocational education. 

_ Need for Higher Standards. The standards in voca¬ 
tional education should be as high as oi higher than those of 
approved prevailing standards In the occupations concerned 
Many vocational schools have demonstrated that it is 
possible to attain with vocational students standards of 
workmanship that measure up fully to the exacting standards 
demanded in modern practice. Such quality performance is 
made possible through superior teaching. Each step is care¬ 
fully analyzed, taught, and checked Quality comes first, 
speed follows in due time 

Even though present standards of workmanship set by 
vocational schools are high, we should seek to bring them to 
still higher levels. Modern tools, more precise machines, 
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better materials, anti Improved techniques in teaching should 
make higher standards possible. 

Coupled tvith greater skill of execution go improvements 
In design The development of design in aircraft, auto¬ 
mobiles, household appliances, business machines, and 
agricultural machinery illustrates modern trends. Exhibits 
of vocational school products show similar progress in 
applied design and quality of execution 

Nri n rOR Ri'AL Jobs. Vocational education can be given 
best through jobs that are real, essential, lepresentative, and 
challenging Vocational education must not only be kept In 
line with occupational progress, it must also contribute 
toward progress. In progiessive programs of vocational 
education only such experiences should be included as can 
be justified in terms of demonstrated needs in the vocations 
concerned. The occupational experiences taught should be 
such as are likely to be of maximum help under actual job 
conditions. The slogan is “Learn through doing ” 

As a starting* point, major emphasis may well he placed 
on the core content of the occupation—the part that is basic, 
that changes least, and that is most in demand. The projects 
or jobs used for training purposes should be real and 
challenging. Since interest contributes to effective learning, 
instructors will do well to develop interest by calling atten¬ 
tion to the purposes and values of the projects or jobs that 
are undertaken Even the common laborer who pushes a 
wheelbarrow on a construction job should be made to feel 
that he is rendering necessary service and that he is partici¬ 
pating in a worth-while project He, too, should share the 
joys of accomplishment and be glad that he can help in real 
work. 

Emplovmi.nt Experience Valuable. Practical job 
experience under actual employment conditions is needed to 
round out vocational training. There is general agreement 
among leaders in vocational education, employers of skilled 
workers, and labor leaders that the pre-employment train¬ 
ing given in all-day vocational schools needs to be supple¬ 
mented by work on the job Since conditions of employment 
vary greatly, a variety of procedures is used to meet that 
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requirement. In some instances vocational school curncu- 
lums call for one or more years of pre-employment training 
followed by one or more years of part-time cooperative 
education Another plan is to give supplementaiy vocational 
education to workers through part-time classes operated, for 
example, for four hours a week during working hours. 

A third plan is to provide supplementary or up-grading 
training through evening school classes commonly attended 
for two evenings a week, two hours each evening. A fourth 
plan consists in continuing vocational training after the 
trainee is employed by grouping his vocational instruction m 
the slack season. This plan is suited to occupations having 
distinct slack seasons, such as the building trades in northern 
climates. 

Vocational Education for Many Vocational educa¬ 
tion is for all who can use it for family, state, and national 
welfare. Up to July, 1940, the major effort In vocational 
education of less than college grade had been placed on 
training for the skilled vocations. When the war-training 
program was launched, a shaip swing toward highly spe¬ 
cialized training resulted. Although no one can predict with 
certainty what changes the future holds in store, it seems 
reasonable to anticipate a broadening of the total program 
of vocational education "in ways that will help our goal of 
full-time employment for all. Such expansion is likely to 
mean that semi-skilled workers in large numbers, as well as 
skilled ones, will benefit through vocational education that 
is suited to their special requirements 

Fitting Curriculums to Needs The traditional aca¬ 
demic curriculum is unsuited to 75 per cent of high school 
youth Several extensive studies of youth, such as those 
undertaken In Maryland and the Regents’ Inquiry In New 
York, show conclusively that youth needs a combination of 
good general education and vocational education. This find¬ 
ing Is not new In fact the development of practical arts as 
well as vocational education arose out of the feeling held by 
many that the prevailing education of the time was too 
largely bookish. 

The strides that are being made in providing vocational 
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education as one means of better fitting cuiriculums to the 
modern requirements of youth may be judged from the fol¬ 
lowing data.-’’ In 1920 the total enrollment ui federally 
aided vocational classes of less than college grade in the 
United States ssas about 265,000 By 1930 the total enroll¬ 
ment was slightly over 1,000,000. Ten years later, in 1940, 
approximately 2,300,000 persons were eniolled. The last 
figure does not include vocational training for national 
defense. 

Nikd rOR r..'VBOR Supply An adequate, efficient, and 
resourceful labor supply is vital to our national welfare 
Since scveial years of training and experience are required 
to lit persons for many essential jobs, forecasts as to the 
nature of the job and the extent to cvhich vvorkeis are needed 
are necessary in order that persons may be available when 
needed. Our national all-out effort in production and war 
service retealed bottlenecks in the labor supply that defi¬ 
nitely slowed down production In some occupations the 
ratio of demand to supply was at least as high as 80 to 1. 

Something has already been said about the advantages of 
having a large group of broadly and thoroughly trained 
skilled workers from which specialists can be drawn or 
developed on short order. A supplementary procedure is to 
improve present machinery for forecasting labor needs over 
longer periods of time. This service may call for the cooper¬ 
ative effort of federal, state, and local groups Among them 
would appear to be the United States Employment Stabiliza¬ 
tion Service of the United States Department of Labor, the 
War Manpower Commission, the United States Office of 
Education, state boards for vocational education, and local 
boards of education. The responsibility for developing 
resourceful workers should be shared by the workers, the 
schools, labor organizations, employers, and government. 

Place of Training. In the mam, training has to be 
taken to places where people live and where training re¬ 
sources are at hand so that trained workers will be available 
w'here needed The investment in buildings and equip- 

^ Digest of 4nnval Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to 
the United Stales Office of Eduiation, Table II, 1942, p 2 
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ment for vocational education in the United States may 
currently appioximate $2,000,000,000 Such an extensive 
investment deserves to be used as fully as possible. It would 
be impractical to attempt to piovide extensive housing and 
equipment for vocational education wherever needed. Much 
can be saved through first using available resources as fully 
as possible Many times the interests of Individuals and the 
nation are served best by training persons for jobs that do 
not exist in the community where the tiainlng can and should 
be given 

Desirability or Larger Service Areas. Larger units 
of administration are needed in many places for vocational 
education. As mentioned In the preceding chapter, there 
appears to be rather general agreement that laiger units of 
administiatlon for vocational education would bring to 
many localities vocational education oppoitunities superior 
to those now enjoyed These could be realized in some 
instances at unit costs below those typical of smaller units 
of administration. 

School districts which are smaller than townships are 
found in the majority of the states and need to be extended 
or made part of some more desirable larger unit The battle 
for larger units of administration in education has been 
long and is still m progress 

Need for Varied Length of Training. Vocational 
education should continue until the trainee can secure a job, 
hold It, and progiess satisfactorily in it. Job requirements 
differ so greatly that it would be veiy unwise to specify a 
uniform length of tiaining for all occupations, even for 
skilled ones The vocational schools may reasonably be 
expected to give sufficient training in the groups of courses 
or curriculums they offer as will make employable the 
trainees who complete them 

Furthermore, within the financial resources at their dis¬ 
posal, vocational schools may be expected to give training 
on either a full-time or a part-time basis that will enable 
persons to make satisfactory progiess in their chosen 
jobs The problem of retraining adults who have become 
unemployed or are about to become unemployed through 
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techiiologiccil change or other factors beyond their contiol 
should be met squarely. The polity of making it possible foi 
all ablc-hoilied persons to work is m the American tradi¬ 
tion. Vocational education helps to make it possible for men 
and women to be self-respecting and self-supporting. 

PRonroKiN OF A Usable Product. Just as tlie success¬ 
ful manufacture! turns out a product that the public will use, 
so vocational schools should tram peisons whose services 
aie usable. There Is neither virtue nor wisdom in e^pendIng 
public funds for vocational education that is not In (demand, 
'['he social worth of efforts in vocational education is meas¬ 
urable in teims of how veil they meet the current demands 
for trained workers The chief products of vocational 
schools, the personnel that is tiained in them, must be 
measured by the yard.stick of utility. 

Evidently vocational schools are doing a satisfactory job. 
Ilow could we otherwise explain the strong development of 
vocational education? In school districts of 10,000 or more 
population, vocational and trade high schools incieased 
approximately 38 per cent in four years 

Excour.xgfmcnt of Flexibility. Federal vocational 
education laws and state plans encourage flexibility. An 
examination of the federal vocational education acts and 
evaluation of experience under them reveal that the laws 
dictate to no state and leave to cv'ery state an ample measure 
of flexibility. The federal laws were purposely drawn up to 
encourage the states to promote such forms of vocational 
education as they need, to raise standards, and to adapt 
programs to changing requirements The beneficial effects 
of the provisions of the fedcial vocational education acts 
may be seen when the advances made in commercial educa¬ 
tion, which wms vvndely established in the United States when 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917, aie compared 
with those in other forms of vocational education, such as 
agricultural, home economics, and trade and industrial 
education. Under the federal laws and with cooperating 
state and local participation the latter three types have far 

United States Office of Education, Staiisltcj of CUy School Systems, 
1S37-38, p 29 
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outstripped vocational commercial education In relative 
pi ogress and development. This fact was one of the reasons 
for making federal aid available for distributive education 
under the Geoige-Deen Act of 1936 

Through the federal acts the lesponslbility for specifying 
the kinds of vocational education for which it Is proposed 
to use federal funds, the kinds of schools and equipment to 
be provided, the types of courses to be offered, and the 
qualifications of administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
rests with the states, subject only to the broad provisions 
of the basic federal acts. 

Training Youth in Line with Interests. Youth 
should be trained in occupations In which they have leal 
Interest and for which they have aptitudes. In certain areas 
there is still too much of a tendency toward limiting the 
vocational education of youth to such Instruction as is avail¬ 
able locally Young people should not be kept on the farm 
or In the city if they can do better elsewhere It is not neces¬ 
sarily best for them to follow the occupations that aie found 
locally Theli greatest usefulness may be in occupations that 
are new, emerging, or even unborn. 

Within the short span of ten years distinct occupational 
changes occur It is tragic to insist upon young people fol¬ 
lowing in the occupational footsteps of their fathers for 
no better reason than what was good for the father ought 
to be good for the son. 

Rural adults, and particularly rural youth, need more 
variety of opportunity in vocational education All signs 
point to the greater industrialization of rural life In the 
years immediately ahead. 

Importance of Operating Efficiency. Vocational 
Instruction should be organized, modified, or discontinued 
on the bases of essential needs, services rendered, and oper¬ 
ating efficiency Sound business principles hold for vocational 
education as well as for business enterprises. It is not to be 
Inferred that, because vocational education as a state or 
national activity is highly valued, all classes and schools are 
doing high grade work. Every class, school, and local pro¬ 
gram deserves public support or disapproval, depending 
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upon such factors as liave just been mentioned Every state 
program ot vocational education is accountable through its 
state board for vocational education to the state legislatuie 
The Congress of the United States keeps a watchful eye 
upon everv federal agency that is operated with the aid of 
public funds 

iNSiRUcriON IN SAFtTV. Occupational safety, hygiene, 
and health instruction help to protect and conserve human 
life. In addition to the general foundation training that all 
young persons should receive as part of tlieir general educa¬ 
tion, vocational schools should assume the lesponsibility of 
supplementing each kind of vocational education with occu¬ 
pational safety, hygiene, and health instruction appropriate 
to the vocation involved. Written, oral, and, where needed, 
performance tests in the proper practices need to be given 
so that mastery of the knowledge and skills required can 
be reliably determined 

Need for Broader Base Vocational education is needed 
for semi-skilled, as well as for skilled, occupations. The 
economic advantages of carefully planned, properly given 
instruction to trainees in semi-skilled as well as skilled jobs 
are so generally recognized by students of production costs 
that we shall not attempt to develop them here Let it suffice 
to say that any all-out effort to Avm economic security and 
to perpetuate it would appear to call for appiopriate 
vocational education for semi-skillcd as well as for skilled 
workers. 

The task of providing training on such a wide basis is 
thoroughly feasible. It can be done by using the combined 
resources of the community—those of employers, labor, the 
schools, homes, and places of business and of such other 
occupational activities as are locally cairled on In addition 
there would be a larger measure of state aid and consider¬ 
able more federal aid than Is now available 

Right Use of IvIan Power. So far as our knowledge 
and observation go, leaders in vocational education should 
be, and are, keenly interested In the best possible use of the 
training resources at their command. Upon lare occasions 
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complaints have been made by individuals or by groups that 
trainees in certain vocational schools or classes have been 
exploited in one way or another—for example, by keeping 
a tiainee working at a machine aftei he has learned how to 
operate it effectively, by stressing production at the expense 
of instruction, or by using trainees for work not in line with 
their curnculums. Constructive criticism is often helpful 
and is usually welcomed by directors of vocational education. 
For example, when a director of vocational education m a 
city operating an extensive program was told that a com¬ 
plaint had been legistered to the state department of educa¬ 
tion to the effect that some of his boys were being exploited 
in industrial establishments, he said, “I am glad to hear that. 
We are doing our best to give those boys the best tiainmg 
possible. If we can get help in that we shall welcome it.” 

State and local admimstratois of vocational education 
need to be on guard against unsci-upulous persons who will 
not hesitate to exploit trainees—especially the “fly-by-night” 
type who come into a town with big promises, operate as 
long as they can with such special concessions as they are 
able to secure, and then pull up stakes and go 

High Costs, Great Benefits. Vocational education 
costs much and is worth more than it costs It should not be 
expected that vocational education will be cheap. The 
investment in housing, equipment, materials, and supplies 
IS considerable The instructional and administrative staffs 
usually command relatively high salaries. Furtheimore, 
classes must often be smaller in the practical areas of teach¬ 
ing then in general academic education. The relative costs 
of instruction in different kinds of schools in cities of 10,000 
or more population are shown approximately in Table 4 

Since the social-economic values of vocational education 
were presented at some length in Chaptei 6, it is unneces¬ 
sary to elaborate on them here 

Apprenticeship Old, Yet New. Apprenticeship 
deserves whole-hearted support from employers, labor, 
schools, and trainees. There are social institutions such as 
the family, the schools, and the churches that have long had 
and will long continue to have important places in our lives. 
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Table 4 

FXPrNniTtrRE per pupil in average daily attendance 

FOR INS I RUCTION IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS OF CniES HAVING AT LEAST 10,000 POPULATION, 
1928 AND 1938* 


Tvpr or School 


Expenditure in 


Increase, 1934-38 

1928 

1930 

1934 

1938 

Anmunt 

Per Cent 

Kindergarten 

S 5S If. 

$ 54 93 

$ 47 01 

$ 53 75 

$ 6 74 

14 3 

Elementaryt 

67 66 

69 01 

59 98 

73 72 

13 64 

n 7 

Junior high school 

89 58 

93 95 

77 56 

89 64 

12 08 

15 6 

.Senior high • i hool 
Junior-senior high 
school 

121 29 

122 35 

90 81 

101 99 

11 18 

12 3 

Regular 4.ycar high 
school 

Vixiational and 
tr.ide high school 

171 44 

189 21 

135 53 

149 92 

14 39 

6 2 


* Biennial Burxcv cf Fducaitott i» the Vniltd States, Statistics of City School Systems, 
1937 3S, p 2H 

t Hoea not incluJe specnl schools for 1934. 


Apprenticeship is such .in institution. It is as old as the 
hills and as new as tomorrow’s newspaper. It survives per¬ 
sistently through generations. Some persons thought it was 
buried for all time when ancient Rome and the empire of 
the Caesars was destroyed in A. D 476. Such, however, was 
not the case. Apprenticeship is active and growing 

The Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education defines apprentice in the following manner in its 
plan for apprentice training.'^ 

An apprentice, as understood in this plan, is a person 16 years of age 
or over, who has entered upon an organized program of training with a 
written agreement approved by his employer, parents, and the local school 
authorities, which provides for his employment and his participation in an 
approved program of training 2,000 hours or more m length 

The benefits of apprentice training are set forth by the 
Michigan State Board of Control as follows: 

I The well and broadly trained worker is the last one to be laid off 
ivhen times are dull in business 

’’ Apiirentke Traising, Bulletin No 231, the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan, p 8 
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better understanding a help 

2. The all-round training the individual receives qualifies him to per¬ 
form many jobs and operations, hence he can be easily shifted from 
one position to another within the concern employing him 

3. With a diploma of graduation from a genuine apprentice course, the 
applicant for a position will more easily secure employment with 
some other firm, even if in a distant city or state. 

4 The more thorough and broad training which the apprentice receives 
will provide an escape from the dull monotony which falls to the 
lot of the worker skilled in only one operation. 

Danger of Waiting too Long. Vocational education 
should not be deferred too long. Youth should have a com¬ 
bination of general and vocational education before entering 
employment Specific vocational pre-employment training is 
known to make persons more employable and to aid their 
vocational progress. In view of the lengthened period of 
compulsory, full-time school attendance and the difficulties 
often met in obtaining employment before 17 or 18 years of 
age in urban centers, there is danger that work experiences 
of the manual type will be deferred too long. 

For skilled occupations two or three years of specialized 
vocational education are necessary before young people com¬ 
plete the full-time schools and go to work. For many who 
are likely to enter highly specialized jobs a similar thorough 
background in vocational mathematics, related science, 
related drafting, and definite training in vocational skills is 
likely to be helpful Young people who are able to get occu¬ 
pational training before 18 years of age, as do many in 
homes m rural districts and in some instances in cities, have 
something for which they have reason to be grateful. 

Better Understanding a Help. Administrative and 
supervisory officers in general education need to understand 
vocational education. Some of the progress being made in 
vocational education may be traced to the fact that an 
increasing numbei of administrative and supervisory officers 
in general education have become familiar with vocational 
education and are giving it their hearty support. 

In some instances persons who have specialized in voca¬ 
tional education are employed as administrative officials 
having both general and vocational education responsi¬ 
bilities. This is a salutary practice. Vocational education 
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leaders 'wlio become state superintendents of education, 
superintendents ot st-hools, deans of schools of education, 
and high seliool principals are often able to do more for 
the advancement ot vocational education m those positions 
than m their former, more speciah/cd jobs They often bring 
to such jobs points of view, expeiiences, and techniques help¬ 
ful to general education. 

Terminal Traininc; in Demand. In general, more 
technical knowledge is required hv unrkers in modern indus¬ 
tries, those on the farm, business people, and homemakeis, 
than ever before In response to this trend many junior 
colleges are suinging away from the tiaditional college 
preparatory training to teiminal tiaming, both geneial and 
technical.** Many leaders in the field of secondary education 
hold the view that the time is at hand to expand the high 
schools beyond the present eleventh or twelfth grade by 
adding terminal courses of varied length 

An appreciable number of states are conducting terminal 
technical training of a vocational character, using Smith- 
Hughes or George-Deen funds. Some of these courses teach 
the fundamentals of junior technical occupations; they 
equip persons to serve as technicians, service men, junior 
assistants in laboratories or to engineers, architects, and 
production supervisors. 

Vocational-technical courses are of less than college grade 
if they meet the following requirements 

1. College entrance requirements are not a prerequisite 

2. The <)li)rctive is to prepare for advantageous employment in in¬ 
dustry. 

3. The tr.nnins docs not lead to a degree. 

4 The pnigram is not required to meet college course requirements 

5 Shop and related subjects instructor-; qualify under the state plan 
for vocational education 

Service -\nd Unitv as Goals. The vocational education 
movement in the United States bids fan to grow in strength, 
articulateness, and influence as long as workers In all 

® loui^ E Engleman and Walter Eelh, The Literature of Junior College, 
Terminal FJucatton 

Ortice of Education, Statement of Poltctes for the Adminutration of Voca- 
iional Idmation, Vocational Education Bulletin No 1, p 53. 
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branches of vocational education keep public service as their 
major goal and continue to work cooperatively through then- 
several state vocational associations and the American 
Vocational Association. Fiom experience since 1906 and 
particularly fiom observation of the beneficial effects of 
combining agricultural, business, homemaking, and trade 
and industrial education in one unified, strong national 
association with affiliations in all the states and territories, 
the conclusions may be drawn that teamwork has paid and 
that seivice and coopeiation are dependable planks in the 
platform for futuie action 

World Outlook. The United States has become an 
integral part of a new world older Vocational education 
benefits from local interest and initiative, state-wide admin¬ 
istration, federal coopeiation and aid, and a global outlook 
The oiganiration, operation, and improvement of voca¬ 
tional education are not matters of local or state leadership, 
nor of state or federal control, but definitely of local, state, 
and federal cooperative effort in which each agency pei- 
forms its functions in accordance with policies and plans 
that have been developed cooperatively Each one of the 
administrative units mentioned can perform certain duties 
better than can the others. Integration of effort for the best 
interests of all is the goal. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What is meant by reconversion training? 

2 Mention a number of advantages in the national economy that pro¬ 
vides full work for all 

3 Distinguish between professional training for teaching and that for 
engineering 

4 What are the chief reasons for having advisory committees for voca¬ 
tional education? 

5 Explain what is meant by adjustive services 

6 What are the chief arguments in favor of requiring supervisors and 
directors to be master teachers? 

7 Present arguments for or against having standards in vocational edu¬ 
cation higher than prevailing standards in the occupations 

8 Give the chief arguments for and against teaching vocations through 
real jobs. 

9 Describe in detail one or more plana that combine school instruction 
with employment experience 
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10 How can school curriculum^ in high schools he modified to suit a 
larger proportion of students.? 

11. Fxplain in detail how an adequate labor supply may be determined 
for the rnited btates 

12 Compare the advantages of training worhers where they live and 
have educational facilities as compared with setting up new facilities where 
the) are to be employed 

13 Discuss the advantages of the county as compared with a regional 
unit made up of parts of several counties for giving vocational education 

14. What are the chief advantages of offering youth the opportunity to 
obtain sev'eral years of vocational education before leaving the full-time 
schools ? 

15 Present evidence for and against determining the training content 
in vocational schools on the basis of local community needs, 

16 Suggest how to determine the length of vocational training programs 
for semi-skilled workers. 

17. Tell how the unit cost of vocational education may be kept relatively 
low without sacrificing quality of instruction 

18 (.live several reasons why vocational schools should cooperate in giv¬ 
ing apprenticeship training 

19. At vvhat age or in what grade should vocational education be begun 
by those who do not expect to go to college? 
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CHAPTER 8 


Federal, State, and Local Policies and Plans for 
Vocational Education 

Policy Makino a Cooi'lrative Function. One cannot 
read the foreword of Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1 
without recogni/atiff the fact that the United States Office 
of Education has set a good example of the avay to 
develop policies for the administration of vocational educa¬ 
tion ^ Cooperation is the key woid in the proceduie followed 
from start to finish. As one looks into the ways in which 
certain state departments of education and local units of 
adniinistiation develop operative policies foi their respec¬ 
tive areas of service, one is forced to conclude that 
democratic procedures aie functioning, not perfectly by any 
means, hut with gratifying effectiveness. 

The state of Califoinia is to be commended for the pro- 
visions in its state plan which require instructors in approved 
vocational classes to be familiar wTth the federal and state 
vocational education acts, with Vocational Education Bulle¬ 
tin No. 1 of the United States Office of Education, and with 
its own state plan for vocational education No doubt other 
states follow such a policy whether specifically mentioned in 
their state plan or not In formulating its policies for voca¬ 
tional education the United States Office of Education 
indicated that it might change its policies as changing con¬ 
ditions and experience show the need for doing so 

FlPERAL-Si'Ail Rliationsiiips. The Statement of Pol¬ 
icies makes it clear that the Smith-Hughes and the George- 
Decn Acts leave control to the states- “Under these acts 
the Federal Government does not propose to undertake the 
organization and direction of vocational education in the 

^ The fundamental policies for the administration of vocational educa¬ 
tion at the federal le\cl ha\e hern worked out carefully and cooperatively 
Thev are issued as Vocational Education Bulletin No 1, Statement of Potines 
for the Administration of Vocational Education, Revised, 1937, United States 
Office of Education Pages 1-43 ha\e been drawn on heavily in this chapter 
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States, but does agree to make from year to year substantial 
financial contributions to its support.”^ 

There are definite promises of cooperation between the 
states and the federal government, through the Office of 
Education, “in fostering and promoting vocational educa¬ 
tion and vocational teacher-education” The Office of 
Education states that it “conceives its responsibility under 
the act as being that of providing services to the States in 
the fields of vocational education ” 

Administrator Paul V. McNutt in an addiess given at the 
annual convention of the American Vocational Association 
in Boston expressed himself as being m favor of liberal 
grants-ln-aid to the states for educational purposes Touch¬ 
ing upon state contiol, he said, “I am convinced that the 
established educational agencies of the states can, if prop¬ 
erly financed and administered, provide all necessary services 
for the education and preparatory training of youth and 
that they will do it more efficiently and adequately than can 
any other agency.”^ 

Public Supervision and Control. All vocational 
education aided under the Smith-Hughes and the George- 
Deen Acts must be under public supervision and control 
This is the case when ri 

a The school or class is under the supervision and control of a State 
or local board responsible for the expenditure of public funds for 
vocational education in the State or community. 
b The school or class is legally a part of the public school program of 
vocational education as administered by the State or local board 
responsible for vocational education. 
c The teachers are paid from public education funds in the same way 
followed in the payment of other public school teachers employed 
by the State or local board responsible for vocational education 
d. The school or class is administered, controlled, and supervised in 
all details by officials on the staff of a State or local board responsi¬ 
ble for vocational education, including— 

1. Selection, salaries, and length of term of the teachers 

2 Qualifications and admission of the pupils. 

3 Content and organization of all courses and curnculums. 

- Slatemenl oj Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education, p 5 
^ A V A. Journal and News Bulletin, February, 1942, p 7 
* Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education, 
P 29 
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Under certain conditions federally aided vocational 
schools and classes may be conducted within a private indus¬ 
trial plant. The requirements aie. (1) the program must 
be under public supervision and control; (2) theie must be 
a definitely organized plan of instruction that will provide 
adequate knowledge and occupational skills; (3) the pro¬ 
gram must meet all the requirements of the state plan foi 
vocational education; (4) plant activities and mstiuction 
must be separated; (S) persons may be paid as instructors 
only if they devote their time to appi'oved teaching; (6) 
the instructors must meet the teacher certification z-eqiiire- 
ments set up in the state plan, and their records must be on 
file in the state office, and (7) the state office must have 
evidence that the progiam has been adequately supervised ® 

Mandatory and Discretionary Requirements. The 
Smith-Uughes Act of 1917 is the organic act. The basic 
requirements of the act constitute mandatory conditions and 
establish standards that must be enforced The George- 
Deen Act is patterned in the main upon the basic framework 
of the Smith-Hughes Act and varies from it only in certain 
specified ways The legal leqnirements of both acts, W'hich 
were discussed in Chapter 5, form the basis for the manda¬ 
tory standards that must be enforced by federal, state, and 
local administrative personnel 

Discretionary standards are incorporated m state plans 
for vocational education and in local plans as submitted to 
the state offices. However, these standards, In the form of 
state plans for vocational education or amendments thereto, 
are submitted for approval to the United States Office of 
Education through the state directors of vocational educa¬ 
tion or other administrative officers representing the state 
board for vocational education. The state plan, therefore, 
contains certain standards and includes requirements that 
are mandatoiy and probably also provisions that are discre¬ 
tionary. To determine into which category a given provision 
or standard falls, it would be necessary to check it against 
the federal acts and the policies of the United States Office 
of Education, most of which are found in the policies bulle¬ 
tin to which references have already been made 

^ IbiJ , pp 55-6 
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Conditions under Which Federal Funds May Be 
Used In order to determine whether a vocational school or 
class may be aided from federal funds, the following four 
factors are examined: 

1. Is the school legally qualified m accordance with one or more of the 
federal vocational education acts'* 

2. Is the progiam in agreement with the state plan for vocational edu¬ 
cation? 

3 Has state supervision and inspection been properly maintained? 

4. Have the expenditures been made for which reimbursement is 
sought?® 

A State board for vocational education is expected to 
assume the responsibility for the proper expenditure of 
federal vocational education funds, this duty may not be 
delegated to any other agency. The assumption is that the 
state board for vocational education was chosen to admin¬ 
ister the act because it was deemed competent to render that 
service better than any other state agency 

No provision is made in the Smith-Hughes Act to pay 
either salaries or traveling expenses of members of the state 
board for vocational education 

Functions of State Boards for Vocational Educa¬ 
tion. It IS the responsibility of state boards of vocational 
education (including the territories and the District of 
Columbia) to prepare plans which reveal: (1) the kinds of 
vocational education for which aid is asked; (2) a descrip¬ 
tion of the kinds of schools and the equipments to be used; 
(3) representative or type courses of study and curricu- 
lums; (4) Information about the methods of instruction 
employed, (S) statements revealing the qualifications of 
the different kinds of vocational teachers to be employed. 
The plans, as was mentioned in a preceding chapter, are 
submitted to the United States Office of Education for 
approval. 

Annual reports from the states to the Office of Edu¬ 
cation are due on or before September 1 of each year. The 
reports are of two kinds, {a) statistical and financial, 

14-5 

Ibtd, p 32 
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and (i’)dcsciiptiv'c. They serve a number of purposes, such 
as pruvidinjr data needed foi congicssional hearings, serv¬ 
ing as a basis for federal budget estimates in for evaluating 
state effort and achievement, supplying data to govern¬ 
mental agencies on the extent of vocational education, 
and providing the essential facts for the Digest of Annual 
Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Educatton, Vocational Division, issued annually by 
the Office of Education 

FrilKKAL-StAIL CllANNFLS OF COOPERAHON As a 
matter of sound policy, dealings between the Office of 
Itducation and schools or educational agencies m the states 
should be carried on through the state boaid for vocational 
education. In practice this means tliat the channel is from a 
local school board, director, or other peison, through the 
state director of vocational education, to the assistant com¬ 
missioner for vocational education in the United States 
Office of Education or a member of the assistant commis¬ 
sioner’s staff—for example, a chief, a regional agent, a 
consultant, or a special agent. 

Similaily, the agents of the Office of Education ordinarily 
do not deal directly with local peisons, schools, or institu¬ 
tions but operate through the state offices. If service is given 
to schools It is done at the request or with the approval of 
a representative of the state board £oi vocational education 
Although the United States Office of Education reserves 
the right to inspect schools, as authorized in the federal 
organic act, advice, surveys, and other foims of professional 
service are giv'cn only when cleared through the proper 
channels Any other procedure would probably lead to con¬ 
fusion, misunderstanding, and overlapping of state and 
federal service. 

RrspoNsmiLiTY of Each State for Its Own Plan. 
Each state board for vocational education has the respon¬ 
sibility of formulating its own state plans for vocational 
education. In order to facilitate study and comparison, the 
states are asked to follow an outline or form. This request 
is far from a requirement of uniform plans. 

In view of the differences in needs, resources, and prob- 
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lems that exist among the states, It would be unwise If not 
Impossible, the Office of Education believes, to adhere to 
uniform state plans for vocational education Consequently 
each state Is encouraged to use its resourcefulness in sub¬ 
mitting plans that will be as helpful as possible in improving 
the services contemplated in each state 

The Office of Education has made it plain that, although 
it reserves the right to approve or to disapprove state plans, 
“this authority does not imply authority to dictate or to 
initiate State plans m any particular.”® Originally state plans 
for vocational education were submitted annually Since 
1922 they have been requested at Intervals of five years 
Modifications in state plans, sent in as amendments, may be 
submitted foi approval at any time. 

Safeguarding Federal Appropriations There are 
several ways in which the proper expenditure of federal 
grants-in-ald aie safeguarded The precautions include. (1) 
the funds are handled by the state treasuier, who must give 
proper account of all moneys received and expended; (2) 
the state must make good all loss incurred through any 
means, including misappropriation, theft, and other losses, 
(3) the specific requirements of the federal acts and the 
standards Included in the acts and in state plans help to 
safeguard the proper expenditure of the funds, and (4) 
federal aid is given In the form of reimbursement for 
expenditures that have actually been made and that have 
been audited and checked by local, state, and federal per¬ 
sonnel. 

A decision has been rendered by the comptroller of the 
treasury to the effect that federal funds deposited with state 
treasurers In accordance with the requirements of the voca¬ 
tional education acts are funds of the United States The 
government retains title to these funds until they are legally 
disbursed Interest earned on the funds belongs to the United 
States ® 

Admission Requirements. Definite admission require¬ 
ments for all vocational classes are set forth m the federal 

^ Ibtd , p 13 

^ Ibid , p 16. 
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acts, in state plans, and In local regulations. Any local school 
district may, if it desires, have standards and requirements 
that exceed those in the state plan and the federal require¬ 
ments Federal and state aid is not available for programs 
that fad to meet the minimum set forth in the state plan. 

The minimum entrance age requirements for all-day voca¬ 
tional schools (14 years) and evening schools (16 years) 
are lower than those in common practice. The difference may 
be readily understood In view of the fact that the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed m 1917, at a time when In some 
communities as many as 50 per cent of boys and girls 
between 14 and 16 years of age left all-day schools to go 
to work.^'^ 

Admission standards and requirements need to be worked 
out carefully with the aid of advisory committees and in the 
light of state and nation-wide occupational needs and to be 
revised from time to time. Vocational teachers as well as 
directors should share the task of making sure that all 
students meet the prevailing requirements Time spent in 
individual conferences at the time of enrollment usually pays 
good dividends to all concerned 

Need for Adequate Equipment. Under the federal 
vocational education act to which reference has already been 
made, the states and territories are expected to define their 
standards for plant and equipment and to see to it that the 
state, the community, or both furnish and maintain the 
necessary plant and equipment for all federally aided voca¬ 
tional schools.It is the function of the state board for 
vocational education to make certain that equipment and 
supplies arc adequate and to withhold state approval and 
reimbursement in case they are not satisfactory. 

To avoid misunderstanding, the state office may ask 
school districts to submit applications for approval for new 
projects. Such applications enable inspection of plans and 
facilities and make It possible for state departments to fore¬ 
see and plan for financial aid through budget estimates. If 

F Theodort Str\tck, Foundaltont of Industrial Education, p 169. 

U This does not apply to vocational training for war production, which 
is aided from other funds 
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some such control were not exercised, the state might not 
be able to meet its share of the aid involved 

As a means of assuring adequate school housing, some 
states require blueprints and specifications covering new 
structuies and proposed alterations of existing ones to be 
filed for examination and approval and make it illegal to 
use public funds foi schoolhouse construction or alteration 
not approved in advance 

In some instances the most suitable equipment is to be 
found m industiial establishments and places of business, 
and on faims It is entirely satisfactory to use such 
equipment for instructional purposes as long as a genuine 
educational program is maintained under public supei vision 
and control As a matter of fact, the vocational training 
resouices outside of school walls ought to be used whenever 
it is advantageous and best to use them. Everyone knows the 
limitations of equipment found m schools. It may be excel¬ 
lent as far as it goes, but it is not and cannot hope to be 
representative of the facilities needed in thousands of occu¬ 
pations. 

Provisions for Travel. Each state sets up lists of 
specific purposes for which it proposes to reimburse workers 
for travel expenses The general policies relating to travel 
are based on the provisions of (1) the Smith-Hughes Act, 
and (2) the Geoige-Deen Act 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act federal teacher-training 
funds may be used for reimbursing the travel expenses 
incurred by teacher-trainers and state and local supervisors, 
while on business of the state board for vocational educa¬ 
tion, under conditions covered in the state plan 

Federal teacher-training funds may also be used “when 
the state board for vocational education calls a special 
conference for the improvement of vocational teachers in 
service.No provision is made in the Smith-Hughes Act 
for reimbursing from federal vocational education funds 
expenses incurred by teachers attending institutes or con¬ 
ferences or conventions not called by the state board. 
Under the George-Deen Act the same policies covering 

IS. 
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travel apply for teacher-training fuiuls as under the Smith- 
Htighcs Act, However, the Cleorge-Decn Act, as briefly 
mentioned in Chapter 6, goes further by making it possible, 
tlirough provisions m state plans, to reimburse the travel 
expenses of teachers in given seivice areas pci forming such 
duties as surveying the need for vocational education, visit¬ 
ing prospective students, visiting l.irms and homes where 
home projects are conducted, following up and coordinating 
vocational education with industry, and other activities 
necessary to the development of vocational education 

The Cicorge-Deen Act also makes it possible to reimburse 
travel expenses of inemhers of representative advisory com¬ 
mittees when attending meetings officially called by the state 
board for vocational education The Office of Education 
has made it dear that this luling permits “financing the 
travel to official meetings of (1) a State advisory committee 
for all phases of vocational education, or (2) not to exceed 
one State advisory committee for each of the major fields 
of vocational education, i.c, trade and industrial, home 
economies, agricultural, and distributive 

Qpauficahons of Ti'Af iiir-Trainfrs The policies 
bulletin of the Office of Education points out that “an 
adequate supply of efficient teachers and supervisors of 
vocational education can be developed only by thoroughly 
competent teacher-trainers.’’ To that end state boards for 
vocational education are asked to set up specific qualifica¬ 
tions including practical working experience, technical educa¬ 
tion, general education, piofessional education, teaching 
experience in approved vocational schools, and supervisory 
or administrative expciiencc 

A committee of the National Association of Industrial 
Teacher-Trainers found that it was the judgment of 
representatives of twenty-three industrial teacher-training 
institutions that vocational industrial teacher-trainers should 
have at least 2 to 5 years of teaching experience in their 
field More than 60 per cent thought the minimum ought to 
be 5 years The same study showed that vocational Indus- 

Hid,, p 19. 

pp 19-20 See also pp 30-1. 

1^ "I t'.d. Restarch Bulletin No 2, pp 28-9 
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trial teacher-trainers have, on the average, more than 5 
years of work experience 

Provision of Effective State and Local Super¬ 
vision. It IS generally recognized that the strength of voca¬ 
tional education programs depends largely upon the ability, 
the professional attitudes, and the resourcefulness of the 
teachers and that the leadership ability and vision of state 
and local supervisors have much to do with the quality of 
teaching that is done Consequently it is not surprising to 
find that the Office of Education asks the states to include 
in their state plans a description of the supervisory program 
that is In operation or is to be maintained in each field of 
vocational education. 

State plans must also show the qualifications that state 
supervisors and local supervisois are expected to have as 
minimum requirements foi their jobs The infoimal 
iip-grading of teacheis in service is the responsibility of the 
local director of vocational education. It is a function that 
IS slighted or even neglected in too many cases. In many 
instances the supervisor oi director is able to render and 
does render such service excellently. In other instances this 
service is performed in part by vocational teacher-trainers 
cooperating with the supervisor or director 

Experience Indicates that a continuous, long-term pro¬ 
gram of improvement In service is needed in order that all 
professional personnel be developed to the point where they 
will render outstanding service over a relatively long pro¬ 
fessional career 

George-Deen Funds for New Programs The Office 
of Education has pointed out that George-Deen funds are 
provided to expand and strengthen existing programs rather 
than to replace local or state financial participation in 
undertakings already in hand The states and territories 
are expected to show how these funds will serve the purposes 
mentioned. George-Deen funds may not be used to reduce 
expenditures previously met by Smith-Hughes funds.^® 

Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education, 
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PRORAnN(; or Salarii s. As a matter of general policy, 
the practice of using teacheis part-time for vocational educa¬ 
tion and part-time for general education is discouraged 
There are instances where such a division of tune is neces¬ 
sary. In such cases it is possible under federal policy to 
prorate salaries and ask for reimbuisemcnt on the portion 
devoted to vocational education For example, if a teacher 
spends half his time in vocational teaching and the other 
half in general education the school will be eligible for voca¬ 
tional aid on half his salary. 

Mixkd Ciassfs NO! RtlMBURSAiu.K. There are several 
kinds of mixed classes The term is used, for example, to 
describe a class in which some of the students arc vocational 
and others are nonvocational, as vould be the case if voca¬ 
tional trade or industrial students were combined with 
industrial arts students Another type of mixed class would 
be a combination of adults employed at a trade, such as 
tool- and diemaking, and others following a different trade, 
such as ship fitting, the whole group being taught advanced 
tool- and diemakmg, A class is not mixed when all members 
fully meet the requirements described in the state plan for 
vocational education for the particular type of vocational 
education concerned. 

Mixed classes are not reimbursable from federal voca¬ 
tional education funds in any aica of vocational education. 

In all-day schools all members of such classes are assumed 
to be follow’ing the vocation of their selection and to have 
progressed beyond the stage where tliey do not know what 
they want to do. The vocational education of students in 
vocational evening schools must be supplemental to the 
daily employment. If the instruction is clearly of the latter 
type, it is vocational in the meaning of the act and reim¬ 
bursable. 

Matching Federal Funds with Public Funds. 
Under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts the 
federal dollar may be matched by state or local public funds 
or by both, but not by private funds Consequently it would 
be contrary to the intent of the acts to permit a private 
individual or group to match federal funds However, this 
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prohibition would not prevent a person or a group from 
donating funds to a local board of education or a state board 
of vocational education If the boards are authorized by 
law to accept such donations or gifts for educational pur¬ 
poses the private funds then become public money. 

It is the lesponsibihty of federal, state, and local school 
authorities to make sure that the provisions and the spirit 
of the acts are not violated. The federal funds were intended 
to stimulate public, tax-supported, state and local effort and 
must be expended by public boards of education in strict 
accordance with fedeial laws and the approved state plans 
for vocational education. 

There is, of course, a place for private funds and Initia¬ 
tive in vocational education Much fine vocational education 
is sponsored privately It is regrettable that some private 
vocational schools exploit their students. All private as well 
as public schools should meet reasonable standards and, if 
they do not, should be required to meet them or to go out 
of existence 

Policy Relative to Nonvocational Education, The 
various state plans for vocational education indicate definite 
time allotments for practical vocational education and for 
related subjects which are also vocational in nature. Federal 
vocational funds cannot be used to aid nonvocational sub¬ 
jects such as history and English composition. However, the 
Office of Education is of the opinion that directors of voca¬ 
tional education and others responsible for the organization 
and administration of vocational education should try to 
get the cooperation and support of those responsible for 
general education so that young people attending all-day 
vocational schools will receive well-rounded Instruction, 
such as will be helpful in meeting the needs of alert, 
informed, and resourceful citizens in our chosen form of 
government 

Supervision of Nonvocational Classes. In every 
category of vocational education there are backlog courses 
such as general home economics and industrial arts educa¬ 
tion, which contribute toward and serve as a basis for 
vocational education It Is of course the first responsibility 
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of a state board of vocatH)nal education to secure well- 
qualified state and locrd directors and supervisors of voca¬ 
tional education ^^ho uill cany out effectively the vocational 
programs. If adequate piovision has been made for that 
put post such “qualified State or local supervisors may 
devote a portion of their time in the course of their regular 
work, to giving assistance to non-rcimbui sed schools or 
classes having or working toward vocational objectives in 
their respective subject-matter fields The foregoing 
interpretation is justified on the basis of the promotional 
responsibilities imposed by the Smith-Hughes and Geoige- 
Deen Acts upon local, state, and federal persons responsible 
for the operation of the acts. The funds under the acts 
mentioned may not be used, however, to provide full-time 
supervision to nunreimhuiscd schools or classes. 

When any state contemplates using vocational supervisors 
in the manner indicated, a detailed statement showing the 
extent of such service and the approximate distribution of 
the supervisor’s time to be given to vocational and to non- 
vocational supervision must be included m the state plan for 
vocational education. 

Equipment and Supplies. Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen funds are not to be used for the puichase of equipment 
of any kind. By equipment is meant any physical object, 
exclusive of structures, which is expected to last for more 
than a year with reasonable use. For example, school furni¬ 
ture, tools, machinery, books, filing cabinets, typewriters, 
projectors, charts, and maps are classified as equipment, as 
are briefcases, cameras, drafting instruments, lantern slides, 
notebook covers, shears, account books, record cards, and 
bulletins. Many other items arc likewise properly classified 
as equipment. 

The term supplies is used to denote any material or article 
which is consumed through use and which has to be replaced 
in a year or less. Writing and drafting paper, pencils, pen 
points, ink, notebooks, sandpaper, emery cloth, cotton waste, 
lubricating oil, thread, glue, and paste are representative 
examples of supplies. Instructional supplies used in voca¬ 
ls Ibid, p. 43. 
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tlonal teacher-training may be reimbursed in part from 
vocational teacher-training funds made available through 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts Instructional sup¬ 
plies used in vocational education classes in the public 
schools are not reimbursed fiom funds under the acts men¬ 
tioned When the classification of any item is in doubt, the 
state supervisor should be consulted 

Legal Aspects or Production Work. Under the name 
of the Milwaukee Experiment, John J. Metz has given 
highly useful information as to what is involved when a 
board of education contemplates accepting compensation 
for practical woik done by students in public schools. The 
discussion centers around the problem of schools desiring 
to contribute to our war effort by using materials supplied 
by war Industries for producing parts useful for war pur¬ 
poses. 

If compensation is accepted by a board of education for 
work done on such material, the board is confronted with a 
series of difficulties because such action places the board in 
the position of engaging in private business for profit. The 
board would become liable for damages to peisons and to 
property; It would have to comply with workmen’s compen¬ 
sation, unemployment compensation, the fedeial wage and 
hour act, other federal or state acts, and city regulations 
governing working conditions and workers in manufacturing 
pursuits. 

On the other hand, if no compensation is accepted, the 
employer-employee relationship does not exist. If the work 
is conducted in a strictly educational manner, with only 
properly qualified and duly certified instructors in charge, 
the situation is much less involved. Consequently the Mil¬ 
waukee Board of Education gave authoiization to the latter 
procedure.^® 

Policies Relating to Administration. In general, 
efficient school administration is best secured through non¬ 
partisan boards of education. This statement holds true for 
boards at the local, county or area, state, and federal levels. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, Vol. 31, No. 4, 1942, pp. lfiO-1, 
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ReUthely small boards for vocational as well as for 
p;cneral education appear desirable Action can usually be 
secured faster through small boards. 

The personnel of boards of vocational education should 
be selected carefully on the basis of the kinds of functions 
they are to perform and their fitness for them Boards of 
education need to recognize the difference between what a 
lay board should attempt to do as a body or as individuals 
and what should be carried out by a professionally trained 
administrator and his staff. For example, boards of educa¬ 
tion should elect teachers upon the recommendation of the 
local director or other qualified professionally trained 
administrator, not directly oi independently of their chosen, 
professional administrator. 

Other factors being equal, programs of school adminis¬ 
tration that are decentralized as much as circumstances 
warrant and that encourage local resourcefulness aie most 
likely to arouse active local interest and suppoit It is to be 
recognized, however, that cooperation and participation on 
the part of others w'ho have had extended experience and 
can bring it to bear upon local programs may help them 
appreciably. Therefore it is usually wise for local staffs to 
keep in touch with leaders from other communities and 
representatives of state and federal offices 

Some Suggested Local Policies. It is important that 
teachers be chosen with much care Their previous experi¬ 
ence and training needs to be checked with special reference 
to their fitness for the job for which they are being consid¬ 
ered, Teachers appreciate being told at the outset what is 
expected of them and what opportunities are likely to 
develop for growth and advancement. 

It is considered desirable to have sound policies concern¬ 
ing school attendance, class and school-shop management, 
and participation in extra-curricular activities. It is likewise 
helpful to have definite policies with regard to the more 
serious disciplinary cases that may arise from time to time. 

Relatively less important and yet significant are policies 
concerning the prohibition of smoking in school buildings 
or on the w’ay to and from school, throwing gum upon floors 
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or obstructing drinking fountains and washbasins with it, 
using the school telephones during class hours except In emer¬ 
gencies, and piomptness in attendance. To conserve funds 
policies may be developed specifying that school equipment 
and supplies shall be requisitioned periodically so far as 
possible—for example, annually, semi-annually, or monthly. 
By confining ordeis to specified approved biands, economies 
may be effected through quantity buying, the same brand 
being oidered in all cases where it is feasible. Brands may 
be changed from time to time if circumstances warrant. 

Othei policies may relate to the maintenance of school 
equipment and to issuing supplies to learneis Shop and lab¬ 
oratory teachers need to be clear regarding such piactices as 
selling mateiials to students what to do when students are 
unable to pay foi materials that they expect to use or have 
used for personal projects; what procedures to follow when 
additional supplies are needed at once, and how to handle 
student-teacher financial transactions. 

Sometimes breakages and damage occur, and teacheis 
are interested in knowing what policies to follow in such 
cases The situations cited are only a few of many that 
deserve reflective thought 

Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers.^® Some of the more important policies relating 
to vocational training for war pioduction workers, as 
adopted by the United States Office of Education and the 
Pennsylvania state board for vocational education for the 
Number 1 program, follow • 

The authority and responsibility of deterinining what occupations are 
essential to war production rest with the War Manpower Commission. 

Under the wartime piogram there are no boundary lines of public 
school jurisdiction T!ie purpose is to make the greatest use possible of 
all training facilities that can be geared to war production 

Each state or territorial board for vocational education is responsible 
for the program in its area The funds appropriated for war production 
may not be used to supplement salaries of teachers and directors employed 
on a full-time basis on Smith-Hughcs and George-Deen funds 

Vocational Training for War Production Workers. Policies Relating to 
Program Number I, issued by State Department of Public Instruction, Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., Sept IS, 19+2 (mimeographed) 
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Teather-! are limited to a niaxiinuni of 48 hours per week for reim- 
buTSablp service under the regular and the war pioduction programs 
unless special permission has been secured to teach nioic than 48 hours 
Members ot school ho irds may under no conditions be employed or 
recehe pay for services rendered undci either the regular or the war 
produrfion programs Nor maj hoard members or teachers serve as sales 
agents, vendors, or contractors ior services or goods for the board of 
education in which they hold nicnibcrship. 

Under certain conditions and with the approval of the state board for 
vocational education, private vocational schools not exempt from taxation 
may be used for vocational training for war production 

Representative advisory committees must be appointed in an approved 
manner, and are to be used m connection with the program under discus¬ 
sion 

Vocational certificates valid in the regular program are valid for the 
same subjects or types of service in the war production program 

Schools should produce articles of v'aluc to the war eftort If the mate¬ 
rial used IS purchasid from federal funds, the articles become the prop¬ 
erly of the state (subject to certain conditions) When a local board 
supplies the material used for cert.iin kinds of equipment to be used in 
school shops, such etinipment “may be lonsidcred the property of the local 
school board " 

In general, both supplementary courses and pre-employment courses 
should be planned so as to be concluded in “the shortest possible time” 
Pre-employanent courses may not be scheduled for less than 15 hours per 
week unless prior approval has been secured Such courses should he 
operated for 30 or more hours per week 

The placement of trainees in war production training is the responsi¬ 
bility of the United States Employment Service 

There are no maximum age limits The minimum age should be such 
that at the completion of the training period the individual will meet the 
age requirements in the occupation he wishes to enter 

Registration fees may not be charged m war production training 
courses paid for from tunds approved for vocational training for national 
defense Such funds may be used for operating costs, rental of space for 
instruction, and the purchase of equipment, all when done in legal manner 
through approved channels "t 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Explain how our concepts of freedom influence education 

2 Why should policy-making be a cooperative function? 

3 Describe the federal government’s view of federal-state relationships 
as they pertain to vocational education 

4 What are the conditions that determine when vocational education is 
under public supervision and control? 

Specific policies relating to particular categories of vocational educa¬ 
tion will be discussed later under their appropriate headings 
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5, Distinguish between and give illustrative examples of mandatory and 
discretionary requirements under the Smith-Hughes Aet 

6 Mention four conditions that determine the legal use of federal funds. 

7. Describe five functions of state boards for vocational education. 

8 Indicate the proper federal-state channels of cooperation. 

9 Explain how state plans for vocational education are drawn up. 

10 Name four ways in which federal appropriations for vocational edu¬ 
cation are safeguarded 

11 Discuss in detail admission requirements for vocational education. 

12 How shall adequate equipment be determined? 

13 For what purposes may Sraith-Hughes and Geoige-Deen travel funds 
be used? 

14 Mention several ways in which state and local programs of voca¬ 
tional education may be improved 

15 What IS meant by mixed classes, and why are they not reimbursable 
from federal funds? 

16 Explain what is meant by matching federal and other funds. 

17 Mention five distinct meanings of the word director as used in voca¬ 
tional education 

18 Describe the federal policy towaid supervising nonvocational edu¬ 
cation 

19. Distinguish between equipment and supplies, giving examples of each 

20 Discuss some of the legal aspects of production woilc done in voca¬ 
tional education 

21 State several policies relating to the administration of vocational 
education 

22. Enumerate some essential policies relating to the operation of schools 

23 Discuss in detail policies relating to vocational training for war 
production. 
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Local Initiative and Responsibility for 
Vocational Education 

Strength Resident in the People. Without desiring 
to detract in any way from the beneficial eftects of state and 
federal guidance, coordination, and leadeiship, let it be 
understood that the stiength of the vocational education 
movement in the United States emerges from the people 
True, vocational education has become a powerful force in 
the up-building of our nation through state and nation-wide 
planning, organization, and operation State departments 
of education make local efforts articulate and help to make 
them effectual. However, m the last analysis it is the people 
"back home" In the local communities who are the living, 
productive units that constitute collectively the “program," 
the "movement,” and the “agency” known as vocational 
education. In a large measure it is local interest, initiative, 
and effort that give strength, vitality, and dynamic power to 
vocational education 

Ways in which Local Efforts Function. In previous 
chapters references have been made to federal and state 
laws, policies, principles, and framework of organization 
It remains for us to show more specifically how local effort 
functions as a vital force in the total program of vocational 
education 

Although education has been generally held to be the 
function of the state, it has long been customary for the 
states to delegate duties, responsibilities, and powers to 
local units of administration. The powers exercised by local 
school authorities are granted by the state and may be 
modified by it In a few states the local unit of school admin¬ 
istration is the county; In some instances county units do 
not include city areas within county boundaries More often 
the district is the local unit. 
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Authority to operate local programs within the limits of 
state law ami policy rests Avith the school board, board ot 
education, school committee, or othei authoiizcd and duly 
constituted group The board is also limited by mandates, 
rulings, court decisions, and othei controls. 

The local board is the agent of the people in the unit 
under consideration. Its powers, being granted by the state, 
cannot be taken from it except by the same authority The 
state board of education is lesponsible for opeiating all tax- 
supported schools within the state, whereas the local boards 
are charged with the duty of cairying out state school laws, 
policies, and rulings. The local board may also establish 
policies, rules, and legulationa not inconsistent with state 
laws and regulations. 

Executive authoiity at the local level rests with the local 
superintendent ot schools. Local directors, supeivisois, and 
coordinators of vocational education are usually lesponsible 
to the superintendent, either diiectly or indirectly thiough 
an associate superintendent, high school piincipal, head 
teacher, or other intermediary 

Experience has proved the wisdom of delegating consid¬ 
erable authority to local districts It appears reasonable to 
expect that states shall delegate responsibilities to the extent 
that local communities demonstrate their desire and capac¬ 
ity to manage and operate education effectively The per¬ 
sonnel of local boards of education and of the administrative 
and teaching staffs is an important factor in determining the 
extent of the functions and duties that are delegated. 

Existence or Large Variations in Local Programs. 
One of the most noticeable features of local programs of 
vocational education is the great variation in size and scope 
They range from very small, inadequately supported units 
opeiated on minimum standards to metropolitan centers 
that provide superior housing equipment and professional 
staffs 

Local units furthermore vary considerably in the types of 
vocational education provided In the mam one expects to 
find schools or departments of vocational agriculture and 
homemaking in the rural areas, whereas vocational Indus- 
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trial, home economics, and distributive education is usually 
cained on In urban centers. Of course theie are exceptions 

Since vocational education is usu;\lly expected to reflect 
local training needs to a large extent and since these vary 
consideiably, one may expect as a result vai nations in groups 
served, curriculum content, scope of Instruction, and other 
matters In spite of such diffeiences, however, there are 
many factors that these programs have m common They 
are based on state school laws; they operate under the state 
plan for vocational education; they have goals and objectives 
that are much alike 

Establishment of Schools and Departments. The 
initiative in starting progiams of vocational education may 
come from any one of several sources oi fiom combi¬ 
nations of them Foi example, the originating effort may 
proceed from industiles, labor, employeis, the Grange, the 
parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, or boards of 
education or from combinations of such agencies. Legisla¬ 
tion may serve as an incentive, area coordinators, state 
supervisors, county supervisors, and local directors and 
teachers may also be among the prime movers in originating 
and oiganizing local programs of vocational education. 

In general, public, tax-supported education needs to be 
developed as a result of planned, cooperative effort. This 
planning involves participation of federal, state, and local 
units For proper planning the federal government depends 
upon vital statistics supplied by state boards for vocational 
education. In a slmilni manner the state office needs essential 
data for planning and budgeting supplied by the local units. 
Frequently local suiveys, studies, and investigations need to 
be made They will be discussed m Chapter 14. The state 
office should have advance information about contemplated 
expansions and new undertakings that will involve state or 
federal aid It is common practice for the state boards of 
vocational education through their professional staffs to 
suggest or require local school boards to follow such steps 
as these: 

1 Study the local needs for vocational education and the provisions 
of state school laws and rulings and of the portions of the state 
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pbn tor vocational education that relate to existing or expected 
needs 

2 Secure copies of the state forms upon which application for author¬ 
ization w conduct state or federally aided programs of vocational 
education arc reviewed hj the state office. 

3. Prepare estimates and detailed specifications showing the nature, 
scope, and cost of the proposed program for the year or other 
budget period used by the state and the local board 

4 Secure the support of representative advisory comimttees and 
other interested groups such as employers, labor, service clubs, 
parents, and prospective students. 

5 If state or federal aid is involved get approval m writing from the 
st.itc hoard for vocation il education before starting the program 
and before entering into financial or other obligations relating to 
the proposed program 

6. Have a clear understanding of housing and equipment require¬ 
ments, as well as certification requirements, the nature of courses 
of study, the groups to be served, the type and quality of the service 
to be rendered, and the person or agency that is to bear the costs. 

7. Use local nr state representative advisory committees extensively 
and call upon jour state department of education for assistance if 
needed In any event work closely with the latter. 

8. Keep the local service area fully informed about the progress being 
tn.idc Determine when various aspects of the program are to be 
put in operation and plan .accordingly 

9. Find out what the state office needs in the way of preliminary, 
progress, and final reports and set up local record and reporting 
systems that will provide the data needed by state and federal 
agencies at such times as may be designated 

10. Keep accurate and carefully detailed personnel and financial ac¬ 
counts, including a live, constantly up-to-date inventory of mate¬ 
rials and equipment 

Expansions of Existing Programs Where approved 
courses or curriculutns of vocational education are m opera¬ 
tion, it is commonly to be expected that normal increases in 
the scope of the programs will result from year to year Such 
normal dev elopment can be estimated by the local and by the 
state offices with satisfactory results It is perhaps rather 
common practice to have the understanding that local dis¬ 
tricts operating approved programs need not seek state 
approval covering expansions of activities that have already 
been authorized. 

However, certain restrictions may need to be imposed in 
order to avoid financial and other difficulties. The state office 
may, for example, specify that teachers’ salaries shall not 
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be reimbursed above specified amounts from state or federal 
funds. Such a policy would mean that if teachers or admin¬ 
istrators are to be paid at higher rates, the funds above the 
minimums mentioned would have to come from local sources 
Exceptions to general practice might be made by securing 
approval in advance from the state ofSce 

To stimulate local programs along lines that have proved 
desirable, the state department may also ask that such pro¬ 
grams Incorporate specified essentials—foi example, that 
there be operated try-out and exploratory courses in the 
all-day schools to help youth determine their occupational 
fields; that adequate counseling, placement, and follow-up 
services be made available for adults as well as for youth; 
and that functional cooperation be made effective between 
the schools and the community Further stipulations may 
relate to provisions in the state plan for vocational educa¬ 
tion. Should local conditions or requirements be such as to 
necessitate practices, principles, or policies not covered in 
the state plan or in conflict with It, there is always the oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting the matter to the professional staff of 
the state board for review and adjustment 

The Supekintendent of Schools. In a large number 
of city school systems as well as in some county units the 
superintendent of schools is the recognized professionally 
trained administrative officer who carries out the policies 
and plans of the board of education City boards of educa¬ 
tion, as a rule, are not limited by geographical or political 
considerations in selecting superintendents. In general, selec¬ 
tions are made strictly on professional bases. In the majority 
of states county superintendents aie elected by popular vote, 
and ordinarily candidates are selected from the locality 
where the service is to be rendered Such a method of selec¬ 
tion has district limitations 

The superintendent, as chief local school officer, should 
recommend the appointment of the director of vocational 
education To the superintendent the vocational education 
director should recommend teachers, coordinators, super¬ 
visors, or other members of the vocational education staff 

In general, superintendents of schools are responsible 
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for initiating and executing policies. When such policies 
Involve vocational education, however, the director is usually- 
consulted. 

When vocational depaitments aie housed In general high 
school buildings, as Is often the case, questions regarding 
the place and the function of the diiector and those of the 
high school principal are likely to arise It Is well to have 
a definite understanding about such relationships and about 
respective areas of responsibility before contracts are signed. 
It is suggested that the superintendent make clear to mem¬ 
bers of his staff precisely what their functions are to be and 
how they are to fit into the local school organization. Organ¬ 
ization charts such as those shown later in this chapter are 
likely to be helpful in this connection. 

The Director of Vocational Education. The term 
director is here used broadly. It may denote a person having 
direct charge, under the supeiintendent of schools, of all of 
the phases of public vocational education in a very extensive 
school system in which a number of supervisors, coordina¬ 
tors, and other staff membeis work under his direction, or 
a person in a much smaller system where the director divides 
his time between administration, supervision, coordination, 
and teaching. 

For purposes of discussion a distinction should be made 
between a director of a vocational department or of one 
of the categories of vocational education, such as home eco¬ 
nomics, distributive education, or industrial education, and 
the director of a broader or more comprehensive program 
Naturally the duties and responsibilities of directors vaiy 
widely. Nevertheless there are important elements of simi- 
laiity in professional and practical training requlied, in 
problems to be solved, m objectives, and in practices to be 
mastered. 

The local director of vocational education should have 
had successful teaching experience on a vocational basis in 
at least one of the areas or subjects that he is called upon 
to administer. In agricultural and trade and industrial 
education the directors are usually men; in home economics, 
women. 
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The position makes heavy demands upon tactfulness, 
courage, good judgment, and the ability to woik coopera¬ 
tively. To hold the respect of teachers who are expeit 
practitioners, of hard-headed business or industrial execu¬ 
tives, of parents, and. of academically trained teachers and 
administrators with whom cordial relations need to be 
maintained is a task calling for all that one person can be 
expected to possess of insight, capacity, and energy 

Directors usually grow with and through their jobs 
Experience in smaller districts often leads to jobs of greater 
responsibility. It needs to be recognized, however, that social 
and professional usefulness and worth aie not necessarily 
measured in terms of scope, nor is happiness dependent on 
the size of the piogram with which one is identified Among 
the happiest teachers and administrators are those serving 
rural areas 

Employment of Teachers The quality of education 
in the community depends greatly upon the quality of the 
teachers who are employed The success or lelative failure 
of programs of vocational education depends largely upon 
the ability to attract and to hold enthusiastic, radiant, and 
able teachers. It is highly desirable that both director and 
teachers meet fully and if possible exceed the standards set 
forth in the state plan for vocational education and those of 
the employing board of education. 

In selecting teacheis occupational competence, personality, 
and professional training are among the essential require¬ 
ments The desire for self-improvement not only to meet 
the minimum professional requirements but also to become 
a superior teacher is highly desirable and should be char¬ 
acteristic of every teacher. 

Every school district ought to select the most capable 
teachers available irrespective of whether they live in the 
local area. Schools exist for the purpose of providing the 
best possible educational service. To that end teachers 
should be selected on a strictly professional basis. 

Providing Housing and Equipment. Under state plans 
for vocational education adequirte housing and equipment 
are stipulated They may be provided in school buildings or 
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cUcvvhere—for example, in separate buildings, in business 
places such as department stores, in rented quarters, or m 
factones and industrial establishments. 

The equipment may be provided by private initiative, that 
is, by employers; it may be loaned to schools by govern¬ 
mental agencies; it may be purchased with public funds. It 
must meet all safety requirements of local, state, or federal 
authorities administering safety and health regulations. 

PiANNiNO Pkoorams OF INSTRUCTION. Local school 
authorities should take the initiative in working out pro¬ 
grams of vocational education that will help the youths 
and adults in their service aieas to render maximum service 
to their communities, the states, and the nation In some 
instances the preparation should be not only for occupations 
represented locally hut also for emerging, growing, vntal 
industues in other parts of the state oi nation 

In general there are three main groups to be served: (1) 
youth in all-day schools; (2) out-of-school youth enrolled In 
part-time and evening classes; and (3) adults able to attend 
some form of part-time, slack-season, or evening classes. 
Problems of refresher training and of adjustment training 
of many kinds bid fair to be of major importance m the years 
immediately ahead. 

It is suggested that close cooperation be maintained 
between local and state educational leaders m order that 
educational planning be creative and progressive. State and 
federal offices can often bring to bear upon local situations 
experience and knowledge that are very helpful However, 
this fact does not relieve the local authorities from the 
responsibility of serving as the energy centers for the devel¬ 
opment of local programs. 

Utilizing Community Resources. Much has already 
been said in previous chapters about using out-of-school 
resources to supplement those of the school. It is inspiring 
to see what many school districts are doing in the way of 
using extensively the various instructional facilities that exist 
in their service areas There are also school districts where 
out-of-schooI resoui'ces are practically untapped. 
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Resources may be mental as well as physical. The term 
includes the services of advisory committees, the initia¬ 
tive of laymen and civic organizations, and the help that 
employers and labor can give thiough counsel, experience, 
and legislative efforts, as well as through material or 
financial aid 

Included also are instructional materials, housing, equip¬ 
ment, and the employment of trained personnel. Community 
leaders can often offer the schools opportunities for gi eater 
service, such as special training for local and even distant 
industries that are handicapped by shortages of skilled 
workers. To secure maximum help from community sources 
the schools must do their part by showing eagerness to seive 
the community in every feasible and legitimate way 

Relationship to Practical Arts. It is generally con¬ 
ceded that various forms of practical arts education, such 
as general home economics, pre-vocational agricultuie, gen¬ 
eral business practice, and industrial arts education should 
precede vocational education Largely for financial reasons, 
this arrangement represents a goal rather than an accom¬ 
plishment as far as many of the less wealthy and less 
populous school districts are concerned 

Every effort must be made to provide for all youth try-out 
and exploratory experiences as an aid to the wise selection 
of a lifework. Administrators and leaders in vocational 
education can well afford to support the movement for better 
practical arts education. They may also help students, lay¬ 
men, and others to understand the relationships and the 
differences between vocational education and practical arts 
education 

Certainly it is evident that practical arts and vocational 
education supplement and complement each other There 
should be harmony, mutual understanding, and effective 
cooperation between these related areas of education. In 
many states, in all but the largest cities, both programs are 
administered by leaders in vocational education. Sometimes 
the same shops or laboratories are used for both, and occa¬ 
sionally qualified teachers devote a part of their time to 
both. Programs in both fields have developed to the point 
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where there is little excuse for infoimed persons to confuse 
the two or to believe that cither can replace the other. 

Developing Courses of Study. Many times demands 
are made upon state and federal educational agencies to 
develop state courses of study This practice is desirable 
within the following limits 

1. The courses of study should he developed by superior 
teachers, in cooperation with local and state adminis¬ 
trators, and perhaps with the assistance of teacher- 
trainers. 

2. The courses of study aie to be regarded as suggestive 
of what has proved useful in ceitain schools, and it 
should be clear that the material is to be used only to 
the extent that it meets actual requirements 

3. It should be understood that not only original adapta¬ 
tion to local conditions is necessary, but that constant 
re-evaluation, modification, and improvement are 
expected. 

4. "Wherever possible, groups of superior teachers who 
are familiar with local as well as wider area require¬ 
ments should be encouraged to develop courses of 
study and instructional materials for local use. The 
extent to vi'hich course material should reflect other 
than local needs depends upon variable factors that 
should be evaluated 

5. All vocational course material should have the 
approval of representative advisory committees as 
well as of leaders in the vocational education areas 
concerned 

Budget-Making. Financial planning is important in 
education as well as in business The state department of 
education usually furnishes budget forms for the local 
financial and statistical reports it requires The local school 
system may also want financial and statistical statements 
from time to time and may require data to be submitted in 
a different form from that sent to the state office Wherever 
possible, records should be kept in ways that will make it 
easy to supply immediately the information wanted. 
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Administrative costs are frequently separated from 
Instructional costs, and outlays for equipment are kept dis¬ 
tinct from expenditures for instructional materials. In 
figuring unit costs such as the cost of instruction for each 
student-hour, it is usual to subtract from actual costs the 
value of the products made for the board of education. The 
net cost would be the total cost less credits such as have 
been mentioned The net cost to the local board of education 
is sometimes reported as the actual cost, less credits for work 
done and less state and federal aid 

In the case of vocational education for the war effort the 
federal government bears all or most of the cost Under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts the amount of 
federal and state aid varies according to the provisions of 
the acts and those of state plans for vocational education 

It is highly desirable for prospective directois of voca¬ 
tional education to acquire accurate cost data covering sala¬ 
ries, equipment, supplies, office expendituies, and other costs 
in the aieas of their major interest Fiequently a newly 
appointed director is expected to prepare a detailed budget 
without having access to expenditures for the preceding 
year for the program under consideration. A director of 
vocational education should know what financial outlays are 
required to furnish the various kinds of shops, laboratories, 
classrooms, and offices required in his field. He should know 
what It costs to meet minimum standards, to equip more 
adequately, and to provide generously for each type of 
instruction To do this often requires much effort. In larger 
school districts persons specialize in this 

Sometimes up-to-date cost data may be secured from 
school authorities who have recently let contracts for simi¬ 
lar installations. Other sources of information are the state 
department of public instruction and manufacturers or 
dealers. Some catalogs list approximate pi ices Discount 
sheets, revised from time to time, may be available upon 
application If the budget includes separate allotments for 
equipment and supplies, requisitions should be similarly 
separated 

Some school districts use lists of items usually kept m 
stock and expect teachers to order the stock varieties, as this 
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practice results in savings to the school district Exceptions 
are made when necessary 

Some states and local districts have definite requirements 
covering the pui chase of equipment and supplies above speci¬ 
fied amounts For example, it may be necessary to secure 
three or more bids before contracts can be let. 

Duectors of vocational education sometimes plan helpful 
trips for persons who have a part in determining expendi¬ 
tures. A good way to educate lay members of school boards 
concerning costs is to plan inspection trips to schools where 
desirable installations exist and to have them inquire about 
costs. In other instances the board of education sends the 
diiector to report upon schools knowm to have good housing, 
equipment, and instructional piograms Savings are often 
made by submitting the contemplated plans to members of 
the state department of education for review 

Ordeiunc; Supplies Instiuctional supplies are frequently 
estimated and ordered some months in advance, as consid¬ 
erable time IS required to submit bids, award contracts, and 
receive deliveries. Requisition forms are often prepared in 
triplicate, one for the vendor, one for the purchasing agent, 
and one for the instructor who originates the order and who 
checks against it when deliveries are made 

It is desirable to number each item on the requisition. 
The description should be such that the vendor will be 
required to supply the paiticular size, quality, or color 
desired For example, if screw drivers arc wanted, the 
description may read Item 16, 2 Stanley, No. 2008, Elec¬ 
trician’s Screw drivers, blade 10 in., At in, overall 13| in 
If the description merely specified: 2 screw drivers, 10 in. 
blade, an inferior article might be supplied 

Totals should be given on all requisitions, and the name 
and address of the vendor should be included. Requisitions 
ought to be dated and orders classified as to kind Delivery 
is often slowed up by including items not stocked by the 
vendor specified. It is suggested that substitutions of one 
make or brand for another be not permitted without advance 
approval. Each instructor should be informed regarding the 
total amount of his allotment of funds for the year or other 
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recognized period of operation When production work for 
the board of education or for the war effort is to be done, 
the quantity of supplies must be adjusted 

Certain dealers specialize in hard-to-get materials used 
by schools. Priorities or critical mateiials have already 
resulted in the substitution of new or available materials. 
By-products, left-overs, and scrap materials can sometimes 
be used to advantage. Industries and business establishments 
are sometimes helpful in providing materials used in train¬ 
ing their employees. Shop teacheis who are low on certain 
items and well stocked on others sometimes exchange 
instructional supplies to the advantage of eveiyone con¬ 
cerned. Materials may be saved by emphasizing repair and 
maintenance of school and home equipment and tools. 

The Local Coordinator. The teim coordinator may 
refer to a representative of a state department of education 
or of a local school board. The geographic area seived 
varies greatly At the local level the coordinator may cover 
a service area of considerable extent, such as 25 oi 50 miles 
In other instances the coordinator may limit his contacts 
to service within one of several vocational schools. For 
example, in Philadelphia a coordinatoi is assigned as assist¬ 
ant to the principal of the Fleisher Vocational School for 
girls and women. This coordinator has special responsibility 
for trade and industrial training, such as machine-shop prac¬ 
tice, welding, and radio assembly, taught in that school to 
women and girls as phases of war production training. 

In the same city a coordinator has charge, under the 
general direction of the high school principal, of the annex 
(located some distance away) of the Mastbaum Vocational 
School. Other coordinators are in immediate charge of other 
annexes, such as that of the Dobbins Vocational School. 

In other school systems coordinators serve as links 
between the school system as a whole and the community 
They may devote much of their time to ascertaining current 
training needs, to placing persons In job-training positions, 
to following up trainees on the job, and in general to coordi¬ 
nating school and community educational efforts 

In some school systems local coordinators have charge 
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of the operation of diversified occupations programs. In 
others a coordinator may be assigned to a special phase of 
vocational education, such as tiainmg for mining, hotel 
service, apprenticeship, or distributive education. 

Good judgment, a suitable peisonality, and familiarity 
with vocational education and the community interests to 
be served are essential to success. Some schools employ 
women coordinators to work with women and girls and 
men coordinators to seive men It is often advisable for 
coordinators to have conferences with the director of voca¬ 
tional education. Regular weekly meetings are sometimes 
called for this puipose. 

Area or regional coordinators sometimes represent the 
state department of public instiuction and operate from the 
capitol, the campus of a teacher-training institution, or other 
approved headquarters. Their services may include super¬ 
vision, teacher-education, and othei assigned responsibilities. 

Improvinu Tf.achers in Service Currently the urgent 
need for skilled workers, the rapid rate of replacement 
among teachers, and limitations on travel lepiesent some 
of the reasons why directors of vocational education need 
to give special attention to the improvement of teachers in 
service. 

In school systems operating three or four shifts every 
twenty-four hours, the matter of in-service tiaining is com¬ 
plicated, especially If teachers under the war tiaining pro¬ 
gram are shifted frequently from one “trick” to another. 
Another factor to be considered is the i datively high number 
of hours a week that many instructors aie called upon to 
teach. 

The employment of persons occupationally competent 
but without much If any professional training as teachers 
represents a temporary expedient under the vocational 
training for war production program Many of these men 
bring to the teaching field experience and talent that are 
very much worth while. It is reasonable to anticipate that 
the best among them may hope to look forward to teaching 
after the present emergency is over. The improvement of 
teachers in service should be viewed from a long-term angle. 
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It is probable that many different means will need to 
be used for teacher improvement. Among these are. (1) 
informal, short, intensive, noncredit courses given by local 
directors with or without the cooperation of teacher- 
trainers; (2) intensive courses (either credit or noncredit) 
given on campuses or in extension; (3) functional, approved 
correspondence courses given to those who cannot avail 
themselves of group instruction 

One of the most effective means of assisting an inexperi¬ 
enced teacher is help on the job—with or without supple¬ 
mentary instiuction, depending upon what is feasible. 

School Records. Records aie essential to good adminis¬ 
tration. Among those of special interest to teachers are 
records of (1) attendance, (2) equipment; (3) supplies; 
(4) jobs under way, (5) work completed, (6) individual 
pupils; (7) class achievement, and (8) safety. 

Equipment lecords are often kept on 3- X 5-inch or larger 
cards, each indicating such items as name and description 
of article, dealer, price, method of securing, date acquired, 
condition, and present value. 

Supply records may well be kept in a “live” card index 
file, with cards classified to suit the circumstances. It is sug¬ 
gested that cards show quantities purchased, prices paid, 
and amounts on hand. 

Records of instructional jobs or pio]ects under way are 
sometimes filed in a special rack in the school shop or labora¬ 
tory, where they are readily accessible for students who are 
required to keep their own job lecords and for substitute 
teachers 

Instructional units completed may be kept in the teacher’s 
class record book, on summary sheets or charts, in job card 
racks, or in other ways. When records are kept on charts 
posted on the bulletin board, grades are usually not shown. 
Some schools include a detailed statement of units of work 
completed as a part of the diploma. 

Individual student records are sometimes kept in packet 
form They may include report cards from schools previ¬ 
ously attended, personal history records, results of tests 
and measurements, counselor’s comments, clinicaTreports, 
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ircntnl permission to use power machinery or to engage 
i certain activities, employment record, and an abstract of 
lurscs taken and grades received in the school attended 

Class achievement records reveal in sumraaiy form what 
ath student has completed and what he has yet to do. 
uch recouls are most helpful if they are constantly kept 
p-to-datc. This task may be assigned to one of the students, 
r to several, each following another, who serve as chief 
Icrk to the class Summary records aie sometimes drawn 
ip so as to show a period of 1, 2, 3, or even 4 years 

Safety records may be kept on forms supplied by the local 
.ctiool district, the insurance carrier, the state depaitment 
if education, or the state department of labor and industry 
It is considered advisable to make records of minor as well 
T.S major injuries since a little scratch may lead to serious 
trouble. Schools can do much to develop safety ideals, 
habits, and practices. 

Exampils or School Organization As an aid in visu- 
ali/.ing how local vocational schools are organized, and 
to illustrate some of the types of service rendered, a few 
specific cases will now be discussed It should be understood 
that the samples selected could be multiplied manyfold. It 
Is reasonably ceitain that there are many schools not men¬ 
tioned which are fully as worthy of citation. The directors 
and teachers in the schools chosen, while proud of their 
schools, would be among the first to agree to tins statement. 

The Mnncie, Induina, Trade School.'^ The city of Muncie, 
Indiana, has a population of approximately 50,000 persons 
The development ot industrial education in Muncie after 
September, 1939, is representative of what other school dis¬ 
tricts of similar resources have done or can do. 

In the fall of 19.39 the Board of School Trustees recom¬ 
mended that the superintendent of schools select a steering 
committee “to discuss the possibility of expanding trade 
and industrial education facilities of the public school in line 
with existing community needs.” A committee of sixteen 
citizens, representing numerous community interests, includ- 

^ Munae Trade School, issued by the Board of School Trustees, 1942, 
32 pp 
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ing the Chamber of Commerce, manufacturing, finance, 
building contractors, the C.LO., the A F. of L., and citizens, 
was appointed. 

The committee recommended that an occupational survey 
be made The survey showed certain definite training needs, 
including instruction in machine and electrical trades, draft¬ 
ing, auto mechanics, building trades, commercial cookery, 
practical nursing, and cosmetology It also became clear 
that apprentice training and evening classes for adults were 
needed. 

A general advisory committee for vocational education 
was appointed. It consisted of four members; a merchant, 
representing the Merchants’ Association; a manufacturei, 
representing the Muncie Chamber of Commerce, a molder, 
representing the A.F of L , and an inspector, representing 
the C.I O. As a precaution the organizations concerned 
were consulted before appointments were made In order 
that there would be no question about their acceptability 

The duties of the general Advisory Committee for 
Vocational Education were outlined by the Board of School 
Trustees The general Advisory Committee soon saw the 
advantage of having subordinate trade advisory committees 
for each trade taught. By trustee action these committees 
were made advisory to the director and cooidlnator of 
vocational education. 

Additional housing space became necessary The first 
thought was to erect a new building of the industrial type. 
However, the bonded indebtedness of the school district 
made that solution impractical. Furthermore, the need for 
housing was immediately urgent Theiefore space was 
leased as needed 

With our entrance into World War II vocational training 
related to our war effort was put into high gear. Many 
modifications were made from time to time One of these 
was part-time cooperative education, and another was the 
development of apprentice training Radio communication, 
aeronautics, welding, and other courses were added to 
supply the demand for war production The trade school 
was put on a twenty-four hour schedule. A tie-in was devel¬ 
oped with the United States Employment Seivice. Purdue 
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Univ'ersity was approached with reference to developing 
at Muncie an evtension center. 

Other seivices were developed, such as training for 
distributive occupations. Courses in retail salesmanship, 
merchandise display, showcard lettering, specialty selling, 
and advertising were given Additional courses were organ¬ 
ized in effective speech for sales people, textiles, supervisors’ 
training, service station salesmanship, dairy route salesman¬ 
ship, and waitress training 

Foreman improvement conferences were conducted in 
most of the industries of Muncie. They were put on with 
the cooperation of the Indiana State Department of Educa¬ 
tion and Purdue University. 

The Macnmber Vocalinnal High School. The Macomber 
Vocational High School is a modern, attractively housed, 
centrally located vocational high school in Toledo, Ohio, a 
city of approximately 300,000 persons in 1940.^ The school 
was completed in September, 1938, at a cost of approxi¬ 
mately $1,750,000, including budding and equipment. The 
major objectives of the school are to help each student 
choose a vocation; to help him prepare for the vocation of 
his choosing; to assist him m acquiring proper interests, 
attitudes, and ideals; and to aid him in finding suitable 
employment and give him follow-up service in the field of 
work he elects. 

To aid in these socially important objectives the school 
combines guidance and education in a realistic, functional 
manner. Criteria are set up to help students determine what 
is a good vocation for them. They are assisted in finding out 
what they must do to choose their lifework wisely. They are 
taught how to study occupations and, what is equally impor¬ 
tant, their own interests, aptitudes, and capacities 

The curriculums In the all-day school call for the following 
distribution of time: practical work, 50 per cent; related 
subjects, 25 to 30 per cent; and nonvocational subjects, 
20 to 25 per cent This arrangement is representative of 
standards usually found in state plans for trade and indus¬ 
trial education. 

‘Skill Pays, courtesy of F M Rannenfeher, Principal of Macomber Voca¬ 
tional High School, Toledo, Ohio, 1943, SO pp 
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Considerable attention is given to helping students, 
teachers, deans, and principals to understand what consti¬ 
tutes satisfactory entrance requiiements for the school. 
Helpful occupational charts showing the opportunities for 
advancement in the occupations taught In the school were 
prepared. These are combined with photographic illustra¬ 
tions and descriptive material in the publication Skill Pays 

Each of the four major activities of the high school— 
namely, the full-time trade preparatory program, the half¬ 
time cooperative program, the part-time trade extension, 
including employee training in industry, and the adult 
evening trade preparatory and trade extension work—is 
made to function with the aid of a coordinator. Large as 
well as smaller schools in other cities have found that plan 
very helpful 

An outstanding feature of the school is the ample con¬ 
ference looms that are a pait of the shop units and enable 
the Instructor to give related technical subjects in rooms 
directly adjacent to the shops. The locker and washroom 
provisions have been worked out with care They combine 
convenience, sanitation, and protection at reasonable cost 
Fortunately the school was adequately equipped before 
priorities were put into effect 

It should be mentioned that the Macomber School was 
planned to train boys and men. Since the current labor 
shortage makes it necessary to train women and girls for 
work heretofore performed almost exclusively by men, the 
city of Toledo has built a separate vocational school for 
girls—the Harriet Whitney Vocational High School, situ¬ 
ated across the street from the Macomber School. 

Among the occupations taught in the Macomber Voca¬ 
tional High School are aeronautics, architectural drafting, 
auto electricity and radio, auto mechanics and Diesel service, 
cabinetmaking and millwork, and collision service Students 
also study commercial art, electricity, machine shop, and 
mechanical drafting. Other occupations Include office 
practice, patternmakmg, plumbing and refrigeration, and 
printing. 

Sheet metal and air conditioning are combined Gas and 
electric welding are taught in the same shop. Related sub- 
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jects, indudin}): applied mathematics, science, and drawing, 
aie featured. 

PiiRsoNNi L Organization in School-Shops and Lab- 
ORATOKii s In accordance with the belief that students learn 
best tluoiigh doing, many vocational teachers use a person¬ 
nel organization that approximates those in industrial and 
business establishments. In every case theie should be 
adaptation to prevailing conditions The number of persons 
used, their duties, time of service, and system of rotation 
may be arranged to suit requirements. 

It is suggested that the specific functions for each person 
be worked out and posted In this way each student wall be 
able to check as to whether he is pci forming his duties as 
intended The instructor will need to use his judgment about 
how much is to he expected of each foreman. 

Relative Financial Participation. A study made by 
Clarence Heer showed that, on the average, approximately 
28 per cent of all state expenditures were made in support 
of public education. Local communities spent from 27 to 34 
per cent of their funds for education. The federal govern¬ 
ment devoted from 1 to 3 per cent of all expenditures for 
educational purposes in the years 1929-30 to 1935-36.^ 

WR DISCUSSION 

1, Give a specific illustration showing how local interest, initiative, and 
cSort help to make schools strong and effective 

2 Where does executive authont> for education rest, (a) at the state 
level and {b) locally? 

3 To whom or to what agencies may wc look to take the initiative in 
starting programs of vocational education? 

4. Mention the steps school boards should follow in establishing voca¬ 
tional schools or departments 

5 Is It reasonable to ask school districts to advise the state office in ad- 
vance when expansions involving state or federal funds are contemplated? 
Explain. 

6 Fnumerate a dozen or more responsibilities of a local director of voca¬ 
tional education. 

7 Make constructive suggestions concerning how to select a vocational 
teacher 

S Explain how housing and equipment may be provided for vocational 
schools 

•* Clarence Heer, Federal Aid and the Tax Problem^ the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Fduration, Staff Study No 4, 1938. 
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9 What groups of peisona may be served through vocational schools? 

10. State how community resources may be used for puiposes of voca¬ 
tional education 

11 What are the chief reasons for developing cooperative relations be¬ 
tween practical arts and vocational education? 

12 Tell how and by whom courses of study should be developed 

13. Assume you are employed as a teacher in your field of major interest 
and are asked to submit a budget for the coming fiscal year. How would you 
go about It? 

14 Explain m detail how to order instructional supplies and equipment 

15 What are representative duties and responsibilities of coordinators? 

16 How may teachers be improved while in service? 

17 Name and describe six or eight kinds of records vocational teachers 
arc expected to keep 

18 Describe in detail the plan of organization of a vocational school 
system 

19 Make a diagram of the personnel organization suited to a vocational 
school shop or laboratory in your field of special interest and discuss it 

20. What deductions may be drawn from Heer’s facts relating to local, 
state, and federal expenditures for education? 
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CHAPTER 10 


The American Vocational Association and 
Other Associations and Groups 

The National Society for the Promotion of Indus¬ 
trial Education^ In the spring of 1906 two men, 
Dr James P Haney, Director of Manual Training, New 
York City, and Piofessor Chailes R. Richaids, then of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, were convinced 
that the time had come to promote trade and industrial 
education on an extensive basis On June 9 a group of thir¬ 
teen representative leaders were brought together at the 
Engineers’ Club, New York City The meeting levealed a 
widespread interest in industrial education, which was con¬ 
sidered a matter of outstanding importance socially and 
economically. 

At a meeting held at Cooper Union, New York City, on 
November 16 of the same year, about 250 persons attended 
and the National Society for the Promotion of Indus¬ 
trial Education was organized. The chief objectives of the 
National Society were • 

To bring to public attention the importance of industrial education as 
a factor in the industual development of the United States, to provide 
opportunities for the study and discussion of the various phases of the 
problem, to make available the results of experience m the field of indus¬ 
trial education, both in this country and abroad, and to promote the estab¬ 
lishment of institutions of industrial training. 

All persons interested in industrial education were eligible 
for membership. From the outset those sponsoring the 
movement recognized the advantages of having leaders 
from industry as well as educators participate actively in 
the association 

As early as April, 1907, the formation of state com- 

’•For a fuller discussion see F. T Struck, Fotindadons of Industrial Edu¬ 
cation, Chapters 8 and 9 
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inittces was stimulated. In the yeais that followed the 
state associations developed into strong units of the patent 
organi/ation. 

In 1912 Dr. Charles A Prosser was made Executive 
Secretary of the National Society Too much cannot be said 
m praise of his great contributions to the cause of vocational 
education The years 1912 to 1917, in which the Smith- 
Ilughes Act was actively promoted and passed, represent 
one of the most active periods of the National Society and 
the host of friends and supporters outside the membership 
In those years public opinion was molded; legislation was 
drawn up; and America laid the gioundworic for its 
vitally important and now extensive program of vocational 
education through the public schools of the nation 

The Naiionm Society ior Vocai'ionai, Edtjcation 
Even before the Smith-Hughes Act, approved February 23, 
1917, became a law, it was evident that it would be m the 
national interest to further and promote vocational educa¬ 
tion on a broader basis than was contemplated when the 
National Association for the Piomotion of Industrial 
Education was organi'/ed m 1906 Instead of limiting the 
effort to industrial education the Smith-Hughes Act made 
provision for assisting the states in promoting agriculture, 
home economics, and to some extent business education 

By February, 1918, the membership had grown to approx¬ 
imately 1700 In accordance with the recommendation of 
its Committee on Future Plan, Policy, and Organization, 
presented at the eleventh annual convention held m Phila¬ 
delphia, February 21-2.3, 1918, the name of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Industiial Education was 
changed to the National Society for Vocational Education. 
'Fhe objectives and scope of service proposed for the new 
association were broadened and were given recognition m 
the more inclusive name of the association. The relationship 
between the two associations was expressed by continuing 
the numerical order of the annual conventions Thus the 
next annual conx'ention was called the Twelfth Annual Con¬ 
vention of the National Society for Vocational Education.^ 

^Ibid , pp X18-9. 
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The Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. Between the years 1914 and 1925 there 
developed in the Middle West an organization which sought 
to serve the states of the Mississippi Valley much as the 
National Society for Vocational Education was serving the 
industrial East and to some extent the country as a whole 
The association had progressive leadership and an enthusi¬ 
astic membership It became appaient that it would be to 
the advantage of the membeis of the National Association 
for Vocational Education as well as those of the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West if they could 
join forces and woik out plans that would accomplish on a 
truly national scale what each had succeeded in doing largely 
on an extensive regional basis. 

After careful consideration both associations agreed to 
unite and reorganize along lines that appeared to give 
promise of meeting the best interests of all concerned. At 
the annual convention held at Louisville, Kentucky, Decem¬ 
ber 2-4, 1926, the American Vocational Association was 
formed Official action on the merger was previously taken 
by the National Society for Vocational Education at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, on December 4, 1925, and by the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on March 20, 1926 

The American Vocational Association ^ The major 
objectives of the American Vocational Association include: 

(a) To assume and maintain active national leadership in the promo¬ 
tion of Vocational Education 

(b) To render service to state or local communities in stabilizing and 
promoting Vocational Education 

(c) To provide a national open forum for the discussion of all ques¬ 
tions involved in Vocational Education 

(d) To unite all the Vocational Education interests of the country 
through membership representative of the entire country 

(e) To have and possess all the rights, powers, and privileges given to 
corporations by common law. 

All persons interested in vocational education are eligible 
for membership By far the largest proportion of members 

^Constitution of the American Vocational Association, Inc, October 1, 
1938 
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hold what is known as affiliated nicnihersliip—that is, they 
hold meinbersliip tliroufj;!i helongitiu; to a society afKIiated 
with the A V,A., such as a state vocational association. 

To encouraire the formation at state and local yocational 
associations state associations often make it possible for 
petsons to hold meinbersliip in both tiie state association 
and the AA^A. at a cost lower than that required to join 
the A V A directly. For c\.atnple, in some states, an annual 
membership fee of >2 coveis dues for the state association 
and the A.VA , whereas direct memberships, held by indi- 
\iduals who wish to beloni:; to the AVA but not to an 
affiliated proup, ciiriently cost $d a year,* 

All those who pay annual dues of >11^ known as con¬ 
tributing members. Sustaining niembci ships may be held 
by those who pay annual dues of $25; ti ade and similar 
organizations are eligible Endowment (life) memberships 
may be had by paying the sum of $100 at one time (or on 
an installment plan). Tlie proceeds from endow'ment mem¬ 
berships become part of a peimancnt endowment fund, only 
the interest of which is used cuncntly. 

Officers of the AT’.J. The constitution at present 
provides tor a president, eight yice-piesuients, one repre¬ 
senting each of the following types of education: agricul¬ 
tural, busme,ss, home eccmotnics, industrial arts, industrial, 
part-time, vocational guidance, and vocational reliabilita- 
tion; a tieasurcr, and an executive secretary. These officers 
constitute the Executive Committee, which is the adminis¬ 
trative body of the Association. It has charge of conferences, 
conventions, and all publications, and is responsible for the 
safe-keeping and investment of the Association funds The 
Executive Committee appoints the Executive Secretary and 
determines his compensation. 

House of Delegates. The business of the American Voca¬ 
tional Association, except as otherwise provided in the 
constitution, is conducted through the House of Delegates 
composed of the state directors of vocational education, 
including those from Hawaii and Pueito Rico; the presi¬ 
dents of affiliated associations, and one delegate for a 
speciiied number of affiliated membeis. The House of Dele- 

^ \tembership dues maj be changed from time to time 
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gates meets and transacts its business at the time and place 
ot the annual convention of the Association. 

Affiliated and 7 elated gioiips Thcie are a number of 
associations and groups that are either affiliated or have a 
close tie-in with the Ameiican Vocational Association. The 
following partial list is indicative of the nature of these 
groups: 

State Vocational Associations 

National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers 

National Association of St.ite Directors of Vocational Education 

National Association of State Supervisors of Trade and Industrial 
Education 

Natioiud Association of Tr.ide School Principals 

National Council of City Directors of Vocational Educ.ation, Indus¬ 
trial Arts, and Tiade School Principals 

State Supervisors of Agricultural Education. 

State Supervisors of Horae Economics 

Ten-Year Teacher-Trainers in Agricultural Education. 

“The Ship” (an association of representatives of firms serving voca¬ 
tional schools) 

Standing and special committees Through constitutional 
provision the American Vocational Association has a repre¬ 
sentative nominating committee of 14 members, a resolutions 
committee of 8 members, and an auditing committee of 3 
members Also created by the constitution are a program 
committee of 10 members and a publication committee of 
5 members. 

Each of the eight major divisions of the Association— 
namely, agricultural education, business education, home 
economics education, industrial arts education, industrial 
education, part-time schools, vocational guidance, and 
vocational rehabilitation—has a policies committee of 5 
members created by the constitution and a convention pro¬ 
gram committee of 4 members created by the Executive 
Committee of the American Vocational Association. 

Supplementing the S-member publication committee 
created by the constitution are a 6-member committee of 
standards in industrial arts training, and a 4-member com¬ 
mittee on publication service to members, both created by 
the Executive Committee 

There are a budget committee of 3 and a membership 
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committee of 4, which function as subcommittees of the 
Executive Committee. 

Standing committees of membeis of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and of the general mcmbeiship include the following: 
public relations, 14 membeis; legislative, S members; 
editorial board, 9 members; distinguished service award, 
5 members; some achievements in vocational education, 3 
members; and research, 5 members. 

The Executive Committee has also created a subcom¬ 
mittee of the Executive Committee to repoit to the House 
of Delegates, and a constitution revision committee of 8 
membeis.'’’ 

When prepaiations arc made for an annual convention 
a number of additional local convention committees may 
be appointed, such as local executive, honorary, enter¬ 
tainment, exhibits, transportation, finance, membership, 
publicity, registration and information, housing, and service. 
A special state committee may also be appointed to cooper¬ 
ate with the city chosen for the convention 

AJ'.A. publications. Beginning in February, 1926, the 
official organ of the American Vocational Association was 
the News Bulletin of the American Vocational Association. 
This was expanded into the A V.A Jomnal and News 
Bulletin in 1934. The volume numbering has been kept con¬ 
secutive from 1926 to the present The editor-in-chief is the 
executive secretary of the association. A group of nine 
representative leaders serve as members of the editorial 
board. 

Special numbers of the A.V A Journal and News Bulle' 
tin, such as the 1941 edition entitled "Vocational Defense 
Training,” are issued from time to time The Association 
also puts out other publications as needed and sponsors a 
series of research bulletins, which are issued by the Research 
Committee or with its assistance. 

State vocational associations. Much of the vigor and 
strength of the American Vocational Association comes 
through the combined membership of state vocational asso¬ 
ciations made articulate through its recognized leaders. The 

^ .4.V .4 Journal and Rrvis Bulleltn, Vol XIV, No 3, February, 1939, and 
the Canititution of the Association 
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form of organization differs somewhat among the state 
associations. For example, there are difterences in the kinds 
of groups that make up the state associations In one state 
business education is definitely included; m others it may 
not be In one state industrial arts teachers are not included, 
whereas in another state they hold membership. 

Relationships and Services Rendered. It will be 
recalled that one of the objectives of the A V.A., as stated 
in the constitution, is to assume and maintain active national 
leadeiship In the promotion of vocational education It is 
apparent, of couise, that there are other agencies that share 
this responsibility. Among them are local boaids of educa¬ 
tion, state departments of public instruction, the United 
States Office of Education, labor organizations, and 
employers' associations. The work of all these and of other 
agencies needs to be coordinated and guided. Their com¬ 
bined strength should be made to focus upon objectives 
national in scope This is one of the functions of the A.V.A. 

Through Its affiliated associations and its extensive mem¬ 
bership the A.V A. has developed a professionally powerful 
organization that is suited to respond quickly and effectively 
to emerging needs that call for vocational education service 
On its numerous committees are found many leadeis of 
vocational education in the country The Executive Secre¬ 
tary of the A V.A , Dr L. H Dennis, was called to that 
office because of his demonstrated ability as an executive 
and a successful state director of vocational education. His 
contacts with Congress and with government agencies are 
many. 

Among the services rendered by the A.V.A., working 
through and with other agencies or groups, aie: 

1. Determining; vocational education needs 

2. Shaping needed national Icgisktion and marsh.illing support for it. 

3. Developing standards for new tjpes of vocational education and 
modifying older ones when needed 

4 Serving m advisory capacities to federal, state, and local groups, 
including the armed forces. 

5. Providing national open forums and conferences dealing with voca¬ 
tional education in all its categories. 

6 Assisting the states in developing programs especially suited to their 
requirements. 
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7 . Mdl-itii; Hvatlahlc the pooled cvpenctue of the countrj in vocational 
education 

8 Serving as a cloaniip; house for matters relating to vocational edu¬ 
cation 

Confetcnccs sponsor’d by the A V,A As one of the 
means of foimulatinjr policies, standards, and directives the 
American Vocational Association calls conferences of key 
persons whenever thcie is need for them These meetings 
are in the nature of round-table work conferences. 

Of widespread interest to the mcmbeiship at large arc 
the annual conferences sponsored by the A V A. By mu¬ 
tual agreement and unless circumstances dictate otherwise, 
they are rotated on a region.il basis, as this policy makes it 
possible for the ma\imnm luimbci of teacheis to attend such 
a conference, at least upon those occasions nhen it is held m 
their section of the United States The annual conferences 
are planned so as to focus upon the latest developments 
One or moie general meetings are supplemented by an an ay 
of sectional meetings and group conferences. Commercial 
exhibits of a high order help to make the confeiences worth 
while Trips to places of interest in the convention area and 
on the way thereto are likewise educational. The opportu¬ 
nities to discuss matter.s of special interest with some of the 
other persons attending the convention may have distinct 
bearings upon local and state programs 

Nahonal Associ.\tion of Statl Directors of Voca- 
noNAL Educaiion’. This association is made up of a group 
of 51 persons—the state director of vocational education 
from every state in the union, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. 

The Association was provisionally formed on November 
10, 1920, when C. V. Williams of tlic Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, was made president of the temporary 
organization at a meeting held In Salt Lake City, Utah 
He became the first elected president of the permanent 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational Edu¬ 
cation on May 10, 1921, at a meeting held in Chicago. It 
has been customary for the state directors to meet Immedi¬ 
ately preceding the annual conference called by the Amer¬ 
ican Vocational Association and in the same city. 
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Among the matters considered by the state directors are 
the cuirent vital issues facing those interested in vocational 
education.® Through its officers and committees the Associa¬ 
tion works with other associations and groups interested in 
vocational education. 

National Association of Industrial Teacher- 
Trainers.'^ In August, 1936, the Vocational Division of 
the United States Office of Education called a conference at 
Minneapolis. The industiial teacher-trainers present at that 
conference believed that it was desiiable to form a national 
association of persons engaged in industrial teacher-train¬ 
ing. It was proposed that a national association be foimed, 
that it meet in connection with the annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association, and that it be coor¬ 
dinated with the National Association of State Supervisors 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 

The constitution adopted atthe Baltimore meeting in 1937 
provides, among other matteis, that “all persons who devote 
half 01 more of their time to teacher-training in industrial 
education, either general or vocational—shall be eligible for 
membership.” The term teacher-training is interpreted to 
include seivice to piospective teachers and to teachers in 
service within and without teacher-training institutions. 

The officers consist of a president, three vice-presidents, 
and a secretary-treasurer Three trustees, together with the 
officers mentioned, constitute the Executive Committee. 

National Council of City Directors of Voca¬ 
tional Education, Industrial Arts, and Trade 
School Principals. At the A.V.A. War Work Training 
Conference held at Toledo, Ohio, December 2-5, 1942, two 
national associations consolidated The National Associa¬ 
tion of Trade School Principals and the National Council of 
City Administrators of Vocational Education and Industrial 
Arts took official action which united the two organizations. 
Membership is composed of administrators, directors, and 

^Convention Program, of National Association of Slate Directors of Voca¬ 
tional Education, Boston meeting, December 8-9, 19+1 

I Notes by Dr Homer J Smith, prepared for members of the N A.I.TT , 
Baltimore meeting, December 1-+. 1937 
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supervisors of trade and industrial and industrial arts edu- 
cation. 

The officers consist of a president, two vice-presidents, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. Charles F. Bauder, Director of 
Vocational Education, Philadelphia, was the first president® 
Earl L Bedell, Director of Vocational Education, Detroit, 
was elected secretary, and Edward Berman, Assistant Su¬ 
perintendent of Schools, Bayonne, New Jersey, was the first 
tieasurer.® 

NAnoNAL Council for Business Education and 
Affiliated Associations The Council is a central organ¬ 
ization of affiliated national, regional, state, and local asso¬ 
ciations of business teachers. No individual teacher belongs 
to the Council. Dues are collected not from individual 
teachers but from the affiliated associations 

There are four classes of membership Class A includes 
associations having memberships of 1000 or more. The 
annual dues are $20 for each such association. Class B asso¬ 
ciations, having memberships of SOO to 999, pay $15 a year. 
Class C associations, with memberships of 100 to 499, pay 
annual dues of $10. Class D, with memberships less than 
100, pay $5 a year.^® 

The purpose of the Council is set forth as follows: 

To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of busi¬ 
ness teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought and action on 
questions of national policy affecting business education, to study methods 
hy which business education can contribute most effectively to the total 
education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the 'wiU 
of business teachers throughout the country on issue of major importance 
in their field; and to cooperate with other groups of educators on projects 
involving business education. 

The National Council Administrative Board is made up 
of twenty-four members Six members of the Board retire 
each year and are replaced by new ones. Election is through 
official ballot, published in the Journal of Business Educa¬ 
tion, 

®Data supplied by Warren K Begeman, Director, Technical Schools and 
Industrial Arts, St Louis, President, National Association of Trade School 
Principals 

^ Indujtrtal Arts and Vacatiojial Education, February, 1943, p. 24A, 

T/tr Journal of Business Education As of December, 1942, there were 
forty-three affiliated associations. 
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The Council activities are numerous, Including coopera¬ 
tion with such gioups as the National Association of Direc¬ 
tors of Vocational Education and contacts with the United 
States Office of Education, the United States Employment 
Service, and the War Manpower Commission. Other activi¬ 
ties of the Council include the National Clerical Ability 
Testing Program, special aid for training office workers for 
war industries, the preparation of a yearbook, business edu¬ 
cation in colleges and universities, federal legislation, and 
the elimination of the present multiplicity of business educa¬ 
tion associations. 

The Council has also made arrangements with the Type¬ 
writer Educational Research Bureau to take over the dis¬ 
tribution of its tests, which are to be printed, distributed, 
and scored by the Science Research Associates of Chicago. 
The tests are to be constructed, as formerly, under the 
direction of one of the Board members with the coopera¬ 
tion of the Typewriter Educational Research Bureau 

American Home Economics Association. ^2 
American Home Economics Association was organized in 
1908. The chief purposes center around the development 
and improvement of home and family life. Major empha¬ 
sis is placed upon such vital matters as nutrition, housing, 
family welfare, and health. The Association stands for pro¬ 
fessional growth and development. It seeks to achieve 
through group participation results that are impossible for 
isolated home economists. 

National headquarters are at 620 Mills Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D C. The officers consist of a president, three vice- 
presidents, a recording secretary, and a treasurer. The 
Council is composed of past presidents, elected and salaried 
officers, the president and councilor of each affiliated state 
association, regional councilors, chairmen of divisions and 
departments, and chairmen of college and high school sec¬ 
tions of student clubs departments 

The Executive Board includes the elected officers of the 
Association, chairmen of divisions, chairmen of depart- 

Frederick G Nichols of the Board and Grace L Meyers of the Type¬ 
writer Educational Research Bureau 

^Journal of Home Economics, December, 1942. 
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ments, the executive secretary, the editor of publications, the 
business manager, and the held secretary. 

The Executive Committee is made up of the elected offi¬ 
cers of the Association, the executive secretary, the editor 
of publications, the business manager, the field secretary, 
and elected members. The Headquarters Staff includes the 
executive secictary, the editor of publications, the business 
manager, the field secretary, and the editor of Consumer 
Education Service. 

There are seven regional councilors. They constitute the 
Time and Place Committee for the Annual Meeting. 

The Association has five divisions: Family Economics, 
Family Relations and Child Development, Food and Nu¬ 
trition, Housing, and Textiles and Clothing There are 
nine departments as follows: Colleges and Universities, 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, Extension Seivicc, 
Home Economics in Business, Home Economics in Institu¬ 
tional Administration, Homcmaking, Research, Social Wel¬ 
fare and Public Flealth, and Student Clubs The names of 
the divisions and departments indicate something of the 
scope and character of the activities of the Association. 

Further insight into the activities may be gleaned by 
noting the nature of some of the committees. These include . 
Advisory Committee for the Department of Student Clubs, 
Borden Award Committee, Committee on Consumer Inter¬ 
ests, and Committee on Cooperation with Southern Negro 
Home Economics Workers 

There is a Coordinating Council of the A.H E A., 
A.V.A , and N.E A., as well as committees dealing with the 
educational use of commercial material, fellowship awards, 
historical material, home economics in consumer education, 
home economics in education through films, home economics 
through libraries, and home economics through health edu¬ 
cation. There is a joint committee with the American Diet¬ 
etics Association on school lunches, one on management 
problems in wartime, another on membership and journal 
promotion, and a Legislative Committee. 

The membership consists of 9017 active members and 
5882 junior members, making a total of 14,899 Each of 

For the year 1942 
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the following states is represented by memberships of SOO 
or more: New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Indiana 

Active members of the American Home Economics Asso¬ 
ciation pay $3 annual national dues and receive the Journal 
of Home Economics, published monthly except in July and 
August The September Journal goes to junior members, 
who pay $1 annual dues. 

The National Education Association of the 
United States The foreiunner of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association was the National Teachers’ Association, 
organized in 1857 in Philadelphia In 1906 a charter 
was granted by Congress to the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation of the United States. Since 1917 headquaiters 
have been In Washington, D. C. The present building, at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N W, Washington, D. C , has been 
occupied since 1920 and was enlarged in 1930. 

The Association, with the assistance of a membership 
including that of affiliated organizations, is dedicated to 
building up democratic civilization, advancing the interests 
of the teaching profession, promoting the welfaie of chil¬ 
dren, and fostering education for all the people. The officers 
consist of a president, executive secretary, secretary-emeri¬ 
tus, tieasurer, two honorary vice-presidents, and twelve 
vice-presidents There is an Executive Committee of nine 
members, a Board of Trustees of four members, and a 
Board of Directors of sixty-one members In each state 
there Is a state director who officially represents the N.E.A. 
and the membership of the state association 

Business, except as provided otherwise In the constitution, 
is transacted through a Representative Assembly, consisting 
of approximately 1500 delegates. Annual meetings are cus¬ 
tomarily held In the last week in June. The meetings are 
open to all members, but voting is restricted to delegates. 
The Representative Assembly is the policy-forming body 
of the N E.A Resolutions, recommendations, and reports 
of officers and committees are among the matters coming 
before the Assembly for action 

E.A. Information, Personal Growth Leaflet 140. 
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Affiliated with the N.E A. are forty-eight state education 
associations and that of the District of Columbia. A local 
education association or teachers’ organization within a 
state, territory, or district may affiliate with the N.E A 
The annual state association dues are $10. Local affiliated 
groups pay $5 annually. 

The NEA sponsors four groups of committees: con¬ 
vention, standing, cooperative, and special There are also 
commissions and councils. Representative of the commis¬ 
sions are these* (1) Education Policies Commission, ap¬ 
pointed by the N E.A. and the American Association of 
School Administrators; (2) Joint Commission on Educa¬ 
tion and Resources of the N.E.A and the Progressive Edu¬ 
cation Association, wdiich studies human and natural 
resources; arul (3) Legislative Commission, ivhich works 
for federal aid to education. The National Council of 
Teacher Retirement directs its efforts toward the enactment 
of retirement legislation in states 

The N.E A has 27 departments and the National Coun¬ 
cil of Education. More than 200,000 active members are 
enrolled There are also more than 825,000 affiliated 
members The regular annual membership of $2 includes 
nine issues of the lournaL Upon payment of $5 a year the 
Research Bulletins and the Folnnie of ^Iddrcsses 

and Proceedings are added. A $100 life membership carry¬ 
ing all the privileges of the $S annual membership may be 
secured through payment of $10 annually for 10 years 

In addition to the publications mentioned, the N.E A also 
issues Departmental Yearbooks, Reports of Committees 
and Commissions, and Personal Growth Leaflets. 

The American Association or School Administra¬ 
tors.*® The American Association of School Administra¬ 
tors, formerly the Department of Superintendence, is a 
department of the National Education Association of the 
United States. 

Membership is open to all members of the N E.A who 
are engaged in supervisory and administrative positions. 

1® Leaflet entitled The American Association of School Administrators, 
Issued bj the .Association 
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The membership fee of $5 a year Includes the Yearbook, 
Official Reports of Conventions, the Research Bulletin of 
the N.E.A., and classified lists of educational periodicals. 

American Council on Education. The American 
Council on Education was organized in 1918 by represen¬ 
tatives of a number of national associations “as an energy 
center of cooperation ” 

In 1941 the Council included 39 constituent members, 
each of which represented a national or regional association. 
There weie 44 associate members of the Council. In general 
they represent smaller educational organizations. 

In addition to those mentioned there were 417 insti¬ 
tutional members, including lepresentatives of colleges, 
universities, teacher educational institutions, state school 
systems, and city school systems. The total membership as 
of December, 1940, was an even 500 persons.^'^ 

The Grange. L. H. Bailey refers to the Grange, 
officially the Order of Patrons of Husbandry, as “the great 
farmer’s organization It was organized in Washington, 
D C , in December, 1867. 

The Grange is a secret fraternal organization for men, 
women, and youth interested in agriculture and rural life 
Its objectives are fraternal, social, and educational. It Is 
strictly nonpartisan, though it presents the views of its 
membership to state legislatures and Congress through 
authorized spokesmen The Grange also makes mutual fire 
insurance available and encourages cooperative purchase 
of supplies 

At one time the Grange exerted strong leadership More 
recently its influence is said to be less widespread. However, 
the farmers’ movement for better rural life for which the 
Grange has long stood continues onward through this and 
other channels 

The American Farm Bureau Federation. Before the 
close of World War I several states had organized federa¬ 
tions of county farm bureaus. The American Farm Bureau 

“Data furnished by George F Zook, President, in A F A Journal and 
Ne-ws Bulletin, February, 1941. 

UL H Bailey, Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, Vol 4, pp. 294-7 
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Federation claimed a membership of over a million in 
1921.*^ According to B. tl. Hilliard, those who laid the 
foundation had no thought of a widespread farmer move¬ 
ment but rather sought to promote agricultural extension 
work The Bureau has cooperated with the Grange but not 
always with the Faimcrs’ Union 

Tiik NArioNx\L CoNGRiss OF Parfnts and Teacu- 
FRS The parcnt-tcacher movement in the United States 
IS sponsoied nationally by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, which was founded February 17, 1897, in 
Washington, D. C., under the name of the National Con¬ 
gress of Mothcis. The Congress currently has a member¬ 
ship of more than two million persons Membeiship is 
secured thiough joining a local parent-teachers' associa¬ 
tion (PT.A.). 

The National Congress of Parents and Teacheis has 
its headquarters at Washington, D C Theie are state 
branches, with districts and councils, and local units, usually 
called parent-teacher associations 

Among the objectives of the P T A are the following; 

To promote the welfare of children and >outh in home, school, church, 
and community 

To raise standards of home life 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently m the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united effort 
as will secure for every child the highest advant,ages in physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual development 

The organiration is nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and non¬ 
commercial. Membership is voluntary. The woik of the 
Association is shared by parents and teachers. 

Guidance, vocational education, placement, and follow-up 
activities can often be bettered through cooperation secured 
through or with active parent-teacher organizations. Audio- 

is “American Farm Bureau Federation,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences 

l^Bi-Iaws, quoted in Parent-Teacher Services to Educattoni Department 
of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1939 
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sensory education and extra-curricular activities provide 
other points of emphasis Problems of learners and 
character-building activities of several sorts are also of 
interest to parents as well as teachers. 

Office of Emergency Management In compliance 
with Executive and Administrative Orders most of the 
newly created war agencies were established In or coordi¬ 
nated through the Office of Emergency Management. 

The Office of Emergency Management was established 
on May 25, 1940 Its functions are to (1) assist the Presi¬ 
dent in the clearance of information related to the war effort; 
(2) maintain liaison between the President and agencies 
concerned with the war in order to secure maximum utiliza¬ 
tion and coordination; and (3) perform such other duties 
as the Piesident may diiect. A brief description of some of 
the agencies most closely connected with the program of 
vocational training related to the war program follow • 

1. National War Labor Board This Board is made 
up of 4 persons representing the public, 4 representing 
employees, and 4 representing employers. A number of 
alternates serve in the absence of the members. 

The purpose of the War Labor Board is to adjust labor 
disputes in war industries The general piocedure for 
settling disputes Is set forth - {a) The first resort is to direct 
negotiation or to procedures provided in a collective bar¬ 
gaining agreement {b) If not successful the Commissioner 
of Conciliation of the Department of Labor Is notified 
provided he has not already participated (c) If the dispute 
is not promptly settled by conciliation the Secretary of Labor 
Is required to certify the dispute to the Board, with the pro¬ 
vision, however, that the Board after consulting with the 
Secretary may take jurisdiction of the dispute on Its own 
motion After it takes jurisdiction the Board is required to 
determine the dispute, using, if It desires, mediation, volun¬ 
tary arbitration, or arbitration under the rules of the Board 

2. The War Matipower Commission. The War Man¬ 
power Commission was established within the Office of 

United States Government Manual, Fall, 1942, pp. 56-144 See also 
Chapter XIII, ‘‘National Labor Relations Board” 
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Emergency Management by Executive Order of April 18, 
1942 Among the purposes of the Commission aie to ■ 

a. Formulate plan's and pmarims and establish basic national policies 
to assure the most eftective mobilization and maximum utilization 
of the Nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war, and issue 
such policy and operating directives as may be necessarj thereto 

b Estimate the requirenieiits of manpower for industry, review all 
other estimates of need for mihtarj, agricultural, and civilian man¬ 
power, and direct the several departments and agencies of the 
Government as to the proper allocation of available manpower 

c. Determine basic politics for, and take such other steps as are neces¬ 
sary to coordinate the collection and compilation of labor market 
data by Federal departments and agencies 

d, Fstablish poluics and prescribe regulations governing all Federal 
programs relating to the recruitment, vocational training, and place¬ 
ment of workers to meet the needs of nidustrj and agriculture. 

f. Prescribe b.asic policies governing the filling of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s reiiuircments for m.anpower, excluding those of the military 
and n.nal forces', and issue such operating directives as may be 
necessary thereto. 

/ Formulate legislative programs designed to facilitate the most effec¬ 
tive mobilization and utilization of the manpower of the country, 
and, with the approval of the President, recommend such legisla¬ 
tion as may be necessary for this purpose. 

All federal departments and agencies having functions 
relating to the recruitment or utilization of manpower must 
conform to such policies and directives as the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission may prescribe in the 
execution of the powers vested in him.^^ 

3. The JFar Production Hoard was created by Executive 
Order on January 16, 1942, and amplified by subsequent 
orders. Its function Is to exercise general direction over 
war procurement and production It also determines policies, 
plans, procedures, and methods in respect to war production. 
The functions and powers vested in the Supply Priorities 
and Allocation Board come vithin its province. The Board 
Is lesponsible likewise for supervising the Office of Produc¬ 
tion Management and for directing it to make such changes 
as may be needed. 

The Joint Army and Navy Munitions Board reports to 
the President through the Chairman of the War Production 

pp 85-8 
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Board. The Chairman also reports to the President on the 
progress of war procurement and production and performs 
such other duties as the President may direct. 

The personnel, records, property, and funds of the Office 
of Production Management were transferred to the War 
Production Board when the former was abolished.^^ 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why, when, and where was the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education formed? 

2 Toward what objectives were many of the activities of the National 
Society directed between the years 1912 and 1917? 

3 Why was the National Society for Vocational Education evolved from 
Its parent society’ 

4- Describe the development of the Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West 

5 Draw a diagram illustrating the ancestry of the American Vocational 
Association and describe the Association 

6 How 13 the Executive Committee of the A.V.A constituted and what 
are its chief duties and functions? 

7 Name a half-dozen or more associations or groups affiliated with or 
related to the A V.A. 

8 Name and describe the functions of several standing or special com¬ 
mittees of the A V.A. 

9 Describe the nature of the official organ and other publications of the 
A.V A 

10. Describe the form of organization and functions of the state voca¬ 
tional association in your own state. 

11. Enumerate and describe the major services rendered by the A V.A, 

12. Compare the interests of state directors of vocational education with 
those of (a) teacher-trainers, {b) state supervisors 

13 Describe the National Council for Business Education. 

14 Describe the purposes and form of organization of the American 
Home Economics Association, 

15. Tell how the NEA developed and describe its functions. 

16 What services are rendered by the American Association of School 
Administrators ? 

17 Describe the make-up and function of the American Council on 
Education. 

18. Compare the functions of the Grange with those of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation 

19 Enumerate the objectives of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and describe activities of your local parent-teacher association 

20 Describe the functions of the National War Labor Board 

21. What are the purposes of the War Manpower Commission? 

22 How was the National Committee on Education and Defense 
organized? 

23 Describe the functions of the United States Office of Education War¬ 
time Commission 

^Ibid.,pp 88-97. 
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2+ Name and describe the functions of one or more local organizations 
whote work has a bparing on vocational education. 
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Objectives and Policies of Employer Associations 
and Labor Organizations 

The ever-changing patterns of modern occupational life 
call for an understanding of the goals, objectives, and aspira¬ 
tions of associations of employers and federations and 
organizations of employees Accoidingly the puipose of this 
chapter IS to examine the plans of organization, the objectives, 
and the policies of representative employer associations, 
more specifically the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America and the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States, and also of two prominent labor 
organizations, the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 

The Development of Industrialism. Modern indus¬ 
trial life is the outgrowth of long centuries of evolution 
For our purposes we may think of three stages of progress’ 

(1) the period of self-sufficing household economy in which 
each social unit, such as the family, clan, or tribe produced 
what It consumed, much as primitive people do today, (2) 
the period of commerce, trade, and handicraft economy, 
the latter built upon the craft guilds of the Middle Ages 
In this stage production developed for local and then for 
more distant markets rather than for home consumption 
only; (3) the last stage, industrial economy in which power- 
driven machines and tools largely supplement and to an 
extent leplace hand tools and handicraft methods of work. 

We are now in this third stage, in which steam, water, 
and other power implement human effort. It is appropriately 
termed the machine age, powei age, chemical age, and air 
age, depending upon on what phase of modern development 
emphasis is sought The rise and development of modern 
industries during the last one hundred yeais, and more par- 
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ticularly within the last fifty, <m'c much to science, research, 
business organization, and management 

Today the zWerican Federation of Labor and the Con¬ 
gress ot Industrial Organizations report a combined mem¬ 
bership in excess of eleven million persons. We also have 
influential employers’ associations, trade associations, and 
many other associations organized and operated for a 
variety of purposes. 

Growfh of Employfrs' Associations. Strange and 
paradoxical as it may seem, the guilds of the Middle Ages 
were the forerunners not only of labor organizations but 
also of emplojers’ associations—that is, groups composed 
of or fostered and controlled by employcis. At first crafts¬ 
men who belonged to guilds produced their own goods and 
also sold them. They served as pioduceis and as merchants 
Later, w’hen more extensive tools and ciiuipment became 
necessary and more resources were needed to increase pro¬ 
duction, some persons became master workmen or employers, 
others worked for them as apprentices or as journeymen, 
and a third group became salesmen or merchants. Both in 
Europe and In the United States, more specifically m 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, craft guilds 
functioned as employers’ associations 

Strictly speaking, employers’ associations differ from 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, exchanges, and 
pools, but the differences are not always clearly defined. 
Employers’ associations frequently have a number of objec¬ 
tives Perhaps chief among them are* (1) to further 
employers’ interests in labor matters, (2) to conduct 
employment relations without outside interference? and (3) 
to extend the scope of their business or service 

The National Association of Manufacturers. 
This association was organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 
22, 1895. Branch offices are maintained at Washington, 
D. C., and at San Francisco. 

Among the objectives of the association are: (1) pro¬ 
moting industrial interests; (2) fostering foreign commerce 
of the United States; (3) bettering employer-employee 
relations; (4) protecting the individual liberty and rights 
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of employers, (5) disseminating Information among the 
public about individual liberty and the private ownership 
of property, and (6) supporting legislation that furthers 
the principles for which the association stands 

The membership consists of individuals, firms, and corpo¬ 
rations engaged in manufacturing. Annual meetings are 
usually held m December; regional ones, throughout the 
year.^ 

The N.A.M. has a membership of at least 7600 mem¬ 
bers, constituting over 60 pei cent of all persons gainfully 
employed in manufacturing industries 

Among the principles advocated by the N.A.M are the 
following, which were formulated as a result of the coordi¬ 
nated effort of a committee of eighty-five manufacturers 
and which are representative of the viewpoints of the 
association.^ 

The Congress of American Industry believes in the 
following: 

1. Maintenance of individual initiative and free enterprise. 

2 The social value of the profit motive as a powerful incentive to 
productive effort 

3 The importance of private savings and investments 

4 Reduction of the controllable costs of production and distribution 
in order to stimulate prices and increase consumption. 

5 Extension of research in order to develop new and better products 
at lower prices with a view toward increasing production, consump¬ 
tion, and employment 

6. Maintenance of fair and equitable emplover-employee relations. 

7 Maintenance of equitable wages in order to promote production, 
employment, and higher incomes to workers 

a. Reasonable hours of employment as a means of bringing about 
greater productive opportunities 

b. The greatest possible regularity of production as a means to con¬ 
tinuity of employment 

c. Where regularity of production is impractical, the greatest possi¬ 
ble continuity of employment through a reasonable variation of 
working hours. 

8 Enlightenment of the public as to the obstacles which obstruct prog¬ 
ress and as to the measures needed to overcome such obstacles 

^Sctenttfic and Technical Societies and Institutions of the United States, 
Bulletin 106, National Research Council, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D C, pp 206-7, 1942 

2 Adopted by the Congress of American Industry, published by the N.A.M., 
December, 1939. See the report for more retailed discussion. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers holds that 
larmonious relations between labor and management in 
ich industrial enterprise is in the interest not only of the 
nployer and the employee, but of the whole people ” It 
dds that: “Beyond the give and take of ‘a full day’s work 
)r a full day’s pay’ lies the broad responsibility for both 
arties for a healthy and prosperous national economy . . . 
Jo single method can be applied to all industrial units or 
) all labor groups . . . The functions of industry cannot be 
erformed under conditions of litigation and conflict.’’ 

Monthly deliberations of leading manufacturers are 
nade available in N.A.M. committee reports, which are 
ivailablc from the Division of Publications.'’’ The following 
•eports are currently available: Industrial Practices^ Gov- 
'rnment Finame, Employment Relations, Tarif, JVorkmg 
Conditions, Agricultural Cooperation, Other releases avail¬ 
able are Yard sinks of American Pi ogress and Workers 
Over 40, 

Educators may be interested in the You and Industry 
booklets, which came out m 1937 and have since been 
revised and issued as a new series. Some of the titles 
follow' P 

1. The Freedoms IVe Defend 

2. Pattern of Community Progress 

3 Inventive America 

4 Taxes and IF hat They Buy 

5 Parm and Factory—Building America 

6 Our Material Pi ogress 
7 . Our Social Progress 

8 Business in a Democracy 

9 The Profession of Management 
10 IFhat Makes Jobs 

11. Employer-Employee Coopeiation 

12. "You and Industry” Study Guide 

N.A.M. views on wages and hoursP The assoclatio 
through its report, calls the attention of industrial manage 

® Addreis National Association of Manufacturers of the United States 
America, 14 W 49th Street, New York, New York 

^Available from National Association of Manufacturers of the Un 
States of America, 14 W 49th Street, New York, Nesv York 

^ Dtelarahon of Principles Relating to the Conduct of American Indu 
"n 19-7. 
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to “paying wage rates In keeping with rates in the industry 
and with due regard to conditions in the community.” It 
is pointed out that high wage rates in themselves do not pro¬ 
vide the employee with a high level of income, because high 
wage rates may result in low income through affecting 
volume of output and continuity of employment. Decreases 
in the volume of production and consumption may result 
either from manufacturers setting prices too high or from 
employ^^s demanding uneconomical wages 

The association holds it to be not practical for most 
manufactuiing enterprises to provide an established annual 
wage rate for employees because of the unavoidable hazards 
of fluctuations m volume "High income for the individual 
employee, continuity of employment, and employment itself, 
depend upon lowering the costs of production, expanding 
the market for goods and services, and creating thereby 
more and better jobs ” 

The N.A.M committee report states that the practical 
applications of American inventive genius have made it 
possible to pioduce goods and services in increasing amounts 
with a steadily decreasing number of hours of work for each 
unit of production In the judgment of the committee there 
has been in recent years a tendency to reduce hours of work 
beyond the point justified by the increase in productive 
efficiency. 

There is not only the problem of long-term adjustment 
of working hours to productive efficiency but also of spread¬ 
ing available work in periods of widespread unemployment 
The principle of sharing the work is advocated only as an 
emergency measuie and then only in the light of known 
local conditions. 

The practice of diagnosing and forecasting, so far as 
is feasible, the future demand for goods or services is 
advocated as a means of regularizing employment and of 
overcoming some or all of the ill effects of seasonal or 
variable demand. Unavoidable irregularity of employment 
calls for a variation in either the weekly hours of work or 
in the number of employees. The interests of the consumer, 
the employee, and the investor are interrelated 
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The Chambfk of Commlrcl of uik UNirr.D Siatfs. 
Chambers at commerce are bodies of manufacturers, busi¬ 
ness men, merchants, and tiadcrs orp;am/,ed to further the 
interests of their members. There are chambers of commerce 
at the local, state, national, and international levels 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a 
national federation of business organi/.ations It was estab¬ 
lished in 1912, primarily as a vehicle for the expression of 
national business opinion on important economic questions. 

For the convenience of its members the chamber main¬ 
tains twelve service departments, each serving a major field 
of business activity. Headquarters arc at 1615 II Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Currently the chamber is centering its attention upon 
war production and related problems. Many regional 
conferences are sponsored. Spokesmen appear bcfoie Con¬ 
gressional committees and other agencies dealing with the 
war effort. 

Among the publications sponsored by the chamber are 
The Nation's Business, a monthly publication; the Wash¬ 
ington Review, appearing bimonthly; special legislative 
bulletins; and an extensive variety of committee reports 

A statistical study reveals that the fifteen activities most 
frequently carried on by three hundred ihiity trade asso¬ 
ciations are conventions and meetings, cooperation with 
other organizations, gov'ernment relations, informal service, 
trade practices, statistics, public relations, employer- 
employee relations, trade promotion, standards and stand¬ 
ardization of product, field service, marketing, taxation, 
accounting, and commercial arbitration.® 

Policies of the Chamber of Commerce. The policies 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States are 
formulated by resolutions adopted at its meetings or by 
direct referendum They are modified and added to from 
time to time Their extent precludes full treatment here 
Therefore a limited selection is made, the selection being 
restricted to policies that may be of special interest to stu- 

Association Activities, Trade Association Department, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States 
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dents of vocational education^ The opinions expressed 
are quoted from Chamber Policies 

1. Importance of production The increase in production and consump¬ 
tion is the only process through which the standard of living may resume 
Its upward course 

2. State rights It is a cardinal principle that all rights not specifically 
granted to the federal government are reserved to the several states . . . 
this principle has been increasingly infringed by federal encroachment. 

3 Unfair competition The Chamber has a long record of advocating 
legislation and enforcement of legislation to protect all business enter¬ 
prise against unfair competition 

4 Laboi Relations Act. The practical operations of the Act have amply 
demonstrated that, in its present form, the Act is a serious deterrent to 
recovery 

5 Closed shop There should be removed from the law the sanction of 
the closed shop, which the law not only endorses but for the accomplish¬ 
ment of which it provides effective procedure 

6. Strikes Statutory promotion of collective bargaining should be sup¬ 
ported by legislation making illegal resort to strikes for the same purpose. 

7 Political contributions. Inasmuch as corporations are not permitted 
to make political contributions, it should be in order for employees’ organ¬ 
izations to be similarly restricted 

8 Wage-Hour Act. Experience with the Wage-Hour Act has demon¬ 
strated the impracticability of such a measure in its application to widely 
varying conditions 

9 Government contracts. The Public Contracts Act (Walsh-Healy 
Act) should be repealed, 

10. Federal grants and aids. The demand for federal funds for the 
benefit of states and local communities is an important factor in excessive 
federal expenditures. These federal expenditures not only swell the 
federal budget, but also increase state and local expenditures through 
enlarged maintenance charges, increased debt charges, and the new ex¬ 
penditures to meet the conditions of the federal contributions Spending 
agencies which do not have responsibility for raising the necessary funds 
tend to extravagance and waste 

11 Social security Voluntary measures for giving to workers greater 
security in their old age and against the hazards of unemployment have 
been advocated by the Chamber . . The Social Security Act is a federal 
compulsory enactment for such purposes In this Act are provisions which 
should be changed 

12. Education. The public education system of each state should be 
financed from funds raised within the state. 

Open, Closed, Union, and Preferential Shops. 

With regaid to conditions of employment, business and 

I Chamber Policies. 1940 
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industrial cstabliiluncnts are commonly classified into four 
types; open shop, closed shop, union shop, and preferential 
shop.*^ Since one of these terms has already been referred 
to and some others will be mentioned later, this may be a 
good time to explain them. 

An open shop is an establishment where persons can 
secure jobs regardless of whether they are or are not mem¬ 
bers of a labor union. 

A closed shop is an establishment w’heic jobs are denied 
to nonunion persons and in which employees are dismissed 
who fail to remain In good standing in their union. 

The teim union shop applies to establishments having 
the same conditions of employment as the closed shop, with 
the exception that the employer may hire nonunion workers 
with the understanding that they must join the union within 
a specified time, usually 15, 30, or 60 clays from the date 
they are hired, and furthermore that they remain in good 
standing in the union Unless they comply with these lequiie- 
ments the employer is compelled to discharge them 

Preferential shop refers to an establishment which oper¬ 
ates under an agreement between an employer and a union 
to the effect that preference must be given to union members, 
if they are available, In hiring and re-employment. At times 
the agreement may specify that union members shall be 
given preference in promotion, distribution of work, and 
dismissals. The preferential shop is technically not a closed 
shop, but in practice the approximation may be close. So 
long as the union can supply workers within a specified time 
limit, only union members are employed. 

To remain in good standing members of unions must 
keep their dues, assessments, and other required payments 
paid up and must not violate their union agreements. 

Types of Unions. By w^ay of background for the dis¬ 
cussion of labor unions and their policies, let us consider 
the more common types One way of classifying them is on 
the basis of area served—for example, local, regional, 
national, and international. As used in the United States, 

CloseJ S/ioJ), Emplojment Relations Department, National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers 
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the term International currently refers to unions having 
memberships in the United States, Canada, and in some 
instances countries south of the Rio Grande. 

Another way of classifying unions Is according to their 
form of organization. The two chief types are craft unions 
and industrial unions 

1. Craft unions. A craft union is organized on the basis 
of crafts, trades, or occupations. The American Federation 
of Labor (A F. of L.) is a federation of many more or 
less independent craft unions, each of which serves workers 
in a particular trade or occupation. Consequently such trade 
groups as carpenters, joiners, machinists, and electricians 
restrict their membership to persons learning or following 
a specific occupation 

Craft unionists believe that this form of organization is 
desirable because workers in specified trades or occupations 
are said to have backgrounds of experience and Interest that 
are more nearly alike than if the members were not all fol¬ 
lowing the same vocation Those who favor craft unions 
hold that this form of organization promotes a sense of 
solidarity and unity difficult to develop between people of 
different trades or occupations since the latter have different 
standards, problems, and views. 

Craft unionism is sometimes spoken of as being horizon¬ 
tal. This means that all union members of a certain kind, 
say machinists, belong to the machinists’ union, even though 
employed in a variety of industries 

2. Industrial unions. By an industrial union is meant one 
that includes all employees of a company or an industry, 
without regard to the craft, trade, or occupation they follow. 
This provision for the inclusion of workers of all kinds is 
one of the chief characteristics of industrial unions—one 
that distinguishes them fundamentally from craft unions. 
However, since both forms of unions probably have more 
similarities than they have differences, it would not be sur¬ 
prising to see them unite. 

In the Industrial union unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled 
workers of many kinds unite and hold membership in the 
same union. This substantially increases the number of indi¬ 
viduals who are eligible for membership in a union in a 
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plant, business, or industrial establishment and correspond¬ 
ingly increases their bai gaining power 

A. typical example of an industrial union is the United 
Mine Workers’ Union, to which miner's helpers, full-fledged 
miners, truck drivers, maintenance men like carpcnteis, 
painters, and electricians, and others belong. The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (C.I O.) is made up of a num¬ 
ber of large Industrial unions. Their form of organization 
is sometimes spoken of as being of the vertical type, mean¬ 
ing that high and low, unskilled or skilled, may be members. 

The term standard union has been used in the past with 
reference to unions affiliated Avith the A F of L. and the 
four large independent Railway Brotherhoods It remains 
to be seen how long it will be befoie the Congress of Indus¬ 
trial Organiz-ations will also be classified the same way by 
members of the A F. of L.® 

Tiir. American Federation of Labor. The Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions was formed in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on November IS, 1881 Out of this organi¬ 
zation grew the American Federation of Labor, of which 
Samuel Gompers was the widely respected president for 
many years until his death in 1924 

The American Federation of Labor consists of affiliated 
organizations of national and international unions, com¬ 
prising local unions, departments, directly affiliated local 
unions, state federations, city central bodies, or local federa¬ 
tions of trade unions, and of national councils composed of 
federal union members in the same industry or occupational 
field. The Federation has no powers other than those 
granted it by those who compose it. 

The officers of the Federation consist of a president, 
thirteen vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. The 
annual convention is the sovereign governing body. The 
proceedings of these conventions represent the will of the 
membership. Coercive measures are not used to prevent 
withdrawal or secession from the Federation When a 
national or international union affiliated with the A.F. of L. 

9 See Industrial Versus Craft Unions, Julia E. Johnsen, Compiler, for an 
extensive bibliography and selected readings. 
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decides to withdiaw, the larger organization has no power 
to enforce its remaining within the Federation. 

Policies of the American Federation op Labor. 
The A.F. of L. has long worked for shortening the working 
day in keeping with the increased productiveness of machin¬ 
ery. In the United States demands of this sort preceded the 
forming of the A F. of L. by fifteen or twenty years, but 
the Federation gave support and strength to the movement. 

More effective inspection of workshops, factoiies, and 
mines is favored The A F. of L has consistently opposed 
child labor and woiked to eradicate it in gainful employ¬ 
ments. It stands “unalterably and unequivocally in favor of 
free assemblage, free speech, and free press.” 

Samuel Gompers called attention to the fact that the 
labor movement in Massachusetts secured the enactment 
of the law creating the first public schools in the United 
States. Under his leadership the A F of L “favors the 
enactment of further measures for general education and 
particularly for vocational education in useful pursuits.” 
One of the basic policies of organized labor is to secure for 
workers a larger share of the products of their labor 

Gompers expressed the belief that as the understanding 
of employers concerning workmen increases, improved 
employer-employee relations may come. He added, however, 
“What workingmen of America have obtained in improved 
conditions, higher wages, shorter hours of labor, was not 
handed to them on a silver platter.” He acknowledged that 
“there are some exceptions to the general rule that the 
achievements of the American labor movement have been 
accomplished by the organized struggle of the workers 
against their employers.” 

In the following words Gompers expressed his evaluation 
of the trade union movement and his own high ideals and 
goals of unionism • 

The trade union movement fosters education and uproots ignorance, 
shortens hours and lengthens life, raises wages and lowers usury, in¬ 
creases independence and decreases dependence, develops manhood and 
balks tyranny, discourages selfishness and establishes fraternity, induces 
liberality and reduces prejudice, creates rights and abolishes wrongs. 
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lightens toil and brightens man, makes the workers' workshop safe and 
brighter; cheers the home and fireside and makes the world better. 

A.F OF L Guides for Vocational Education. 
Through its Guide for Vocaltonal Education the A F. of L. 
has made clear its attitude on matters relating to vocational 
education It will be feasible heic to touch but briefly upon 
what appear to be the major points. These are • 

I. Teachers should be occupationally competent and up-to-date in their 
trade or occupation, 

2 While the Sniith-Hiighcs Act specifies 14 years as the minimiim 
entrance age in vocational schools, this is too young now that entrance 
ages to industry have been raised. 

3 Seriously minded vocational students should not be handicapped by 
putting failing students not interested in or capable of learning trades in 
the classes with them. 

4. Classes should be limited to persons who can reasonably e\pcct to 
find employment in the occupation taught 

5. Schools should avoid training for jobs in which local employment 
conditions and wages are below standard, and for which there are lew 
outside demands. 

6 Vocational classes should not be limited to students from nonunion 
homes 

7 The schools should work hand-iii-glovc with the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service, which should be well qualified for its service. 

8 V^ocational training should be given to persons who have the capacity 
and interest to learn occupations for winch there is a reasonably certain 
demand at fair wages 

9. The product of vocational schools should be up to market standard, 
but the product should not be sold on the open market. The representa¬ 
tive advisory committee should help the school to decide what to make 
and how to dispose of it. 

10 If the cooperative plan is used care must he taken to make sure 
the learners get the kinds of instruction on the job that labor can approve 

II. The vocational schools should cooperate with the public emplov- 
ment service so that the students will get suitable guidance and help in 
job placement 

12 The equipment of vocational schools should be up-to-date. 

13. Every safety and health precaution should be taken 

14. Instruction should be available to full-time workers as well as to 
youth. Adults often need short, intensive refresher training 

15. Policies should be worked out with the aid of representative ad¬ 
visory committees 

16. The labor movement should keep in close touch with local and 

10 Guide for Vocaltonal Education^ published by the American Federation 
of Labor 
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state svipcrvnors of vocational education, state vocational associations, 
and the American Vocational Association 

17. State and federal governments arc not spending too much money 
for vocational education However, that money should be spent for voca¬ 
tional education that labor approves 

Labor's Attitude toward General and Vocational 
Education. As an aid to students of education as well as to 
members of organized labor, Dr Spencer Miller, Jr. has 
made a study of the resolutions and official pronouncements 
of the American Federation of Labor His study shows 
that education was made an important part of the labor 
program from the time the fust voluntary association of 
working men was formed in Philadelphia in 1828. The 
records of the A.F. of L convention proceedings show that 
the Federation has consistently advocated free public educa¬ 
tion and has maintained that “education of the people is a 
fundamental principle upon which the success of every 
proposed piece of social reform depends 

Free schoolbooks were urged in 1900. Three years later 
a permanent committee on education was appointed In 
1908 the Executive Committee directed that the Federation 
appoint a committee of fifteen members to make an investi¬ 
gation of industrial education. Industrial education under 
public school auspices was favored In 1911 public night 
schools were advocated. 

The federal government was urged to provide generous 
financial aid to industrial education in 1915. Free state 
universities were also advocated during the same year. 

In 1918 a reorganization of public schools, which would 
better serve the interests of the children of all the people, 
was advocated Tuition-free junior colleges and continuous 
medical and dental inspection throughout the schools were 
also advocated Wider use of school plants was favored 
The development of vocational guidance and vocational 
education in urban and rural areas was urged 

In 1919 the Smith-Hughes program was reindorsed. The 
view was expressed that textbooks should refer to labor’s 

Spencer Miller, Jr , Labor and Education A brief outline of the resolu¬ 
tions and pronouncements of the American Federdtion of Labor in support of 
the general principles and practices of education, 1881-1938 
Ibid , p 8 , Third Convention, 1888 
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activities in connection with public education, collective 
bargaining, child labor, women in industry, hours of labor, 
minimum uage rates, political action, union shop, initiative 
and referendum, equal suffrage, convict labor, health, and 
workmen's compensation. The need for advisory committees 
for vocational education was reaffirmed. 

In 1923 representatives of labor were urged to consider 
it a part of their public duty to serve on local boards of 
education and on those of st.ite universities In 1930 the 
A.F. of L. advocated tying in vocational training and 
retraining with the unemployment program 

Wisconsin was congratulated in 1929, as were C.ihfornia, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania in 1933, for passing anti-“yelIow' 
dog” contract laws. 

In 1934 it was recommended that the standard svage 
scale for teachers “be at le.ist the wage scale received by 
skilled labor.” Federal aid w.ts again advocated to equalize 
educational opportunities. Attention was called to the break¬ 
down of local tax systems m support of education. 

In 1938 the principle of federal grants-in-aid for voca¬ 
tional education was reaffirmed, and a sound progiam of 
vocational education was urged, including: 

]. A well-rounded educ.Ttion, not too narrovvl> conceived, particularly 
for younger persons. 

2. The preservation of labor standards in all vocational schools. 

3. Limiting highU specialived training before age 18 

4. Adequate vocational training for Negroes 

5. Representative advisory tomniittces in all vocational schools and 
active committees in all labor bodies affiliated with the A F of L. 

Report of Executive Council, A.F. of The 
report expressed concern over the growing danger from 
inadequate appropriations for schools Shortages of 
teachers, it was held, grew largely out of low salaries paid. 
One state spent less than $24 a pupil and paid an average 
salary of $559, whereas another spent $135 a pupil and paid 
an average salary of $2604. 

Attention was called to the fact that the American Feder¬ 
ation of Labor and the United States Office of Education 

^^Jleport of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
to the 62nd annual convention, Toronto, Canada, October 5, 1942 
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are agreed on the principle that programs of vocational 
education should be established on the basis of actual needs, 
and only upon the advice and counsel of a representative 
advisoiy committee. 

The committee believes that the training resources of 
industry and the job environment should be used as fully 
as possible in vocational training, and that the training 
facilities provided in vocational schools should not be 
expanded more than needs justify. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations grew out of the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization formed in November, 
1935, when the presidents of eight unions of the A F. of L. 
adopted a resolution favoring industrial organization as a 
policy. John L. Lewis was chairman of the committee. On 
September, 1936, the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor suspended the C.I.O. unions, ten in 
number at that time. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations held its 
constitutional convention in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 
November, 1938. John L. Lewis addressed representatives 
of thirty-two national and international unions, as well as 
delegates representing organizing committees and state, 
county, and local industrial unions ^ ‘ 

The objectives of the C.I.O., as set forth in its consti¬ 
tution, aie:^® 


First. To bring about the effective org.miz.ation of the working men 
and women of America regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality, 
and to unite them for common action into labor unions for their mutual 
aid and protection. 

Second To extend the benefits of collective bargaining and to secure 
for the workers means to establish peaceful relations with their em¬ 
ployers, by forming labor unions capable of dealing with modern aggre¬ 
gates of industry and finance. 

Third, To maintain determined adherence to obligations and responsi¬ 
bilities under collective bargaining and wage agreements. 

Fourth To secure legislation safeguarding the economic security and 
social welfare of the workers of America, to protect and extend our 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts, 19+2, p IIS 
Constitution of Congress of Industrial Orgameations, 19+1 
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democratic institutions .ind luiI ri^lits and libi rtics, and thus to perpet¬ 
uate the dierishrd traditioiiii ot our demotrat^ 

The C.I () is composcii of affiliated national and inter¬ 
national unions, or^fani/infr committees, local industrial 
unions, and industrial unifin councils. 

The officers consist of a president, six: vice-presidents, and 
a secretary The president presides over conventions and 
niectinjrs of the Executive Board and serves as chief execu¬ 
tive officer The Executive Boaid enforces the constitution, 
carries out the instructions of the convention, and between 
conventions directs the atfaiis of the Orp^ani/ation. The 
convention is the supreme authority of tlie Organization 

C.I.O. headquarters arc 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Wasliingtnn, D C. The official organ is the C I O News. 
It also publishes the luouoinu Ontlnok, a monthly survey of 
current economic facts from labor’s point of view. 

Rati ROAD Unions Refeicncc has been made earlier in 
this chapter to the four large independent railroad unions. 
These are sometimes referred to as the “big four." Together 
with seventeen other unions they make up the standard 
unions in the field. The “big four" are the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Fiicmen and Engincmen, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, and the Order of Railway Conductors. Seven 
shop crafts are included in the seventeen unions previously 
mentioned There are also a number of less well-known 
independent railway unions 

Negroes in L.abok Unions There has been a distinct 
increase in Negro unionists. According to data prepared by 
the Labor Research Association, they numbered approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 in 1929 and 250,000 about six years later. 
It was estimated that the C I.O enrolled 250,000 between 
1936 and 1939. Many of them are in the steel industry, 
the automobile industry, and more recently in war produc¬ 
tion industries Hod carriers’ unions and the Longshore¬ 
men’s Association have an appreciable number enrolled 

Trade Union Fads, prepared bj labor Research Association, Interna¬ 
tional Publishers, New York., 1939 
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Women in Unions. Women form a large peicentage of 
the employees in a number of mdustnes, such as clothing, 
textile, shoe, shirt, hosiery, and foods industries. With 
recent progress in the unionization of mass-production 
industries the number of women unionists has increased 
considerably. 

Wives, mothers, daughters over eighteen years of age, 
and girls engaged to be married to union members may 
belong to women’s auxiliaries Among the activities of 
auxiliaries are included social, recreational, and educational 
functions. They may also furnish food to persons involved 
in industrial disputes and may assist in picketing 

Under the war pioduction program the demand for 
women workers is inci easing It is difficult to foresee what 
effect the more extensive use of women m industry may have 
upon employment practices in postwar years. Many persons 
who are familiar with the woik done by women who are 
gainfully employed predict that they will make a place for 
themselves to a laiger extent than was the case prior to 
1940 


FOR Discussion 

1. Describe three stages in the development of industrialism. 

2 Describe the guilds of the Middle Ages and explain how they relate 
to modern employers' and labor organizations 

3 Mention and explain six principles advocated by the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Manufactuiers. 

4. What are the views of the NAM on wages and hours for workers? 

5 On what basis are chambers of commerce organized ? 

6 Distinguish between the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

7. Give the views of the Chamber of Commerce on (a) the Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act, (b) the closed shop, (c) strikes, (d) political contributions; 
(e) federal grants-in-aid, (/) education 

8 Explain each of the following open, closed, union, and preferential 
shop. 

9 Distinguish between craft and industrial unions. 

10 Give a brief history of the American Federation of Labor 

11 Explain the foim of organization of the AF of L 

12. What was Gorapers’ concept and evaluation of the trade union move¬ 
ment? 

13 Mention six or more guiding principles suggested by the A F of L 
for the conduct of vocational education. 

14 Explain the attitude of organized labor toward (a) general educa¬ 
tion, (i) vocational education 

^Ubid 
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15. Give *ii3c or more specific recommendations lieaiing on vocational 
educalmn made at annual conventions of the AP of L 

16 Oescnbe the objectives and rise of the Congress of Industrial Organ¬ 
isations 

17. Discuss railroad unions 

18 Report upon Negroes in labor unions 

19. In what industries are women unionists most common? 

20 Make a list of the names of the follosving: 

a. Secretarv, United States Dcp.irtinent of Labor 
b Secretarj of Labor in your state 
f. President, National Association of Manufacturers 
d. President, Chamber of Commerce of the United .States 
e President of your state chamber of commerce 
/ President of the American lederation of Labor 
g President of the Congress of Industrial Organiaations 
h Prominent local employers 
I Prominent local labor leaders 
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Labor Laws and Labor Relations 

The purpose of this chapter is to discuss labor laws and 
labor relations Perhaps few topics arc more controversial, 
and few, if any, appear to be more vdtal to the protection 
and perpetuation of democracy and fieedom Labor laws 
and labor relations can eitlier make or break a nation. They 
hine profoundly influenced the welfare and progress of 
people for generations It would appear that an appreciative 
understanding of labor knvs and relations is basic to intelli¬ 
gent and wise handling of piobleins that affect workers, 
einplovers, coiisumeis, and government at all levels 
Employment and uneinplovinent, hours of labor, fair wages, 
safety and health, and good personal lelationships between 
the emjiluyed and those vho employ are vitally Important 
matters to us individually and collectively 

Certain responsibilities with reference to labor laws are 
delegated to tfie United v^itates Dcpaitment of Labor and 
to state departments of labor or of labor and industry. 
Without going into detail let us first look into the functions 
and form of orgaiu/atiim of the United States Department 
of Labor 

The Unhi;i) Si aits Di pari men i of Labor. The fed¬ 
eral Department of l.abor was created by an act of Congress 
approsed March 4, 1913. It svas first established as a Biueau 
of Labor in 1S84, was made an independent department 
shoitly thereafter, but without executive rank, and for a 
time was a bureau in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor 

The Department of Labor has jurisdiction over such 
matters as promoting the welfare of wage earners, improv¬ 
ing their working conditions, and helping to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment The department 
also has responsibilities for child welfare 

232 
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The principal bureaus of the department are the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Children’s Bureau, Division of Labor 
Standards, United States Conciliation Service, Wage and 
Llour and Public Contracts Divisions, and the Women’s 
Bureau.^ 

Of these bureaus the Bmeau of Labor Statistics is the 
oldest It is a research and statistical service that compiles 
factual data upon such topics as estimates of labor needs 
and labor supply by months for ciitical industries like ship¬ 
ping, an craft, machine tool, and ordnance. It also deals 
with facts relating to wages, cost of living, wholesale and 
retail prices, industrial disputes, and labor legislation 
The Monthly Labor Review, B.L.S. Chart Senes, and 
other releases aie widely used. 

The Children’s Bmeau was created in 1912. Among its 
functions may be mentioned: (1) to investigate and report 
upon all phases of child life and child welfare; (2) to 
administer grants for maternal and child-health services; 
(3) to promote services to crippled children, (4) to admin¬ 
ister child welfare services under the Social Security Act 
of 1935 and amendments thereto; (5) to administer the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 

The Division of Labor Standards was established by 
departmental order in November, 1934, and is authorized 
to develop desirable labor standards in industrial practice, 
labor law administiation, and labor legislation, and to 
make specific recommendations concerning methods and 
measures designed to improve the working conditions and 
the economic position of wage earners. It also is author¬ 
ized to make available to interested organizations and 
persons the existing lesourccs of the Department of Labor 
and pertinent material obtainable from public or private 
sources. 

The United States Conciliation Service of the Depart¬ 
ment renders expert assistance m settling industrial dis¬ 
putes The Conciliation Service works in close cooperation 
with the War Labor Board and with other agencies dealing 
with industrial relations. 

^ United States Government Manual, 1942. 
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The \Vap;e and Hour and I’ublic Contracts Divisions 
were consolidated by order of the Secrctaiy of Labor on 
October 15, 1942. One administrator appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate heads 
the two divisions Under the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of June 25, 1938, the Wage and Hour Divi¬ 
sion was established Its function is to see that employers 
engaged in interstate commerce or m producing goods 
for interstate commerce conform to the wage and hour 
standards of the Act. It is authorized to enjoin employers 
w'ho do not meet these standards from further violation 
of the Act and is also aiithoiized to enjoin the shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce of goods produced in viola¬ 
tion of the Act 

The Public Conti acts Division was cieated to administer 
the Walsh-IIealcy Act of June 30, 1936, which requires gov¬ 
ernment supply contracts m excess of $10,000 to contain 
certain maximum hour, minimum wage, child labor, convict 
labor, safety, and health stipulations. The Secretary of 
Labor is charged vcith the duty of promulgating these stand¬ 
ards and supervising their enforcement. 

The Women’s Bureau was organized in July, 1918, as 
a war service and was made permanent in June, 1920. Its 
staff consists entirely of women directed by a woman work¬ 
ing in the interests of wmmen. Its chief task is to formulate 
standards and policies for w'age-earning women. It seeks 
to safeguard the interests of women who are homemakers 
and mothers as well as those who are wage earners. 

State Dli’-'^riments of Labor. The several states and 
territories have state or insular departments at the state 
or territorial level that have lesponsiblhties similar to 
those of the federal Department of Labor. In Pennsyl¬ 
vania, for example, such a department, called the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and Industry, is administered by a 
secretary who is a member of the governor’s cabinet, a 
deputy secretary, and an executive assistant The major 
services include. (1) labor and safety standards; (2) 
workmen’s compensation and rehabilitation; (3) indus¬ 
trial relations; and (4) employment and unemployment 
compensation. Of the services mentioned, rehabilitation, 
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employment, and unemployment compensation are federally 
aided. 

The Bureau of Mediation seeks to improve employer- 
employee relations. The Bureau of Private Employment 
Agencies regulates private employment agencies, theatri¬ 
cal booking agencies, and nurses’ registries The Bureau 
of Women and Children has influenced the determination 
of standards under which women and children are 
employed. Studies of child labor and of industrial accidents 
to minors are made. 

The Bureau of Research serves the Department of 
Labor and Industry as a fact-finding unit Costs of living, 
wages, accidents, and other relevant topics are studied 

The Industrial Board has the following five functions: 
to approve all regulations administered by the Depart¬ 
ment; to receive and act upon petitions for relief from 
laws and regulations; to interpret the laws and regulations 
for the Department and the public, to conduct investiga¬ 
tions; and to approve all necessary safety devices to be 
used in Industries and public buildings ^ 

The Bureau of Industrial Standards serves as the code¬ 
making or regulatory authority of the Department. The 
Bureau of Inspection believes m the slogans, “A little care 
makes mishaps rare”, “The time to prevent an accident is 
before it happens”; and “The man who does his work well 
does it safely.” 

A comptroller serves as manager of the State Work¬ 
men’s Insurance Fund. The vocational adjustment of 
disabled persons is a socially worthy enterprise under the 
director of the Bureau of Rehabilitation. 

The National Child Labor Committee. Educators, 
social workers, parents, organized labor, and many other 
groups have long been deeply interested in protecting 
children from undesirable influences, among them too early 
entrance into gainful employment An insight into this 
broad problem and its present status may be gained by 
examining the objectives of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

The Committee was organized in 1904 and incorporated 

2 Ibid 
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by act of Congress In 1907 The puipose of the Committee 
is to promote social welfare by preventing conditions that 
are prejudicial to childien’s health, education, or welfare. 

Specifically it seeks (1) to prevent the employment m 
gainful occupations of children under 14 years of age; (2) 
to establish a minimum employment age of 16 years for 
work done during school hours, (3) to foster vocational 
education and guidance in public schools; and (4) to pro¬ 
mote continuation school education 

Other aims are to pre\’ent the employment at night of 
children under 16 years or for more than 8 hours per 
day or 48 hours or 6 days a week, and also to limit child 
employment before and aftci school hours for children 
attending school 

The Committee seeks to establish health standaids and 
to promote health supervision of employed minors Another 
function IS to help prevent the employment of persons 
under 18 years in dangerous occupations The Committee 
furthermore seeks the enactment of legislation that will 
effectuate the principles, standards, and policies for which 
It standsA 

Progress in Child Labor Regulation. In 1904 
several states had no minimum age limit for gainful 
employment. Some specified 10, 12, and 13 years. About 
one-third of the states adopted 14 years At that time com¬ 
pulsory attendance laws did not exist in 15 states Others 
required 2 or 3 months a year. The 8-hour working day for 
children under 16 years had been established in 2 states, 
and about a dozen more legalized the 10-hour day. Night 
work had few restrictions for those over 14 years of 
age. Certificates of physical fitness were not required 
The restrictions on employment in dangerous occupations 
were few. 

By 1930 the scene had changed materially. Every state 
had some form of a 14 year age limit, though sometimes 
applicable only during school hours, or to a limited number 
of occupations All states regulated hours of work, the 
majority specifying an 8-hour day, but some permitting as 

^The National Child Labor Committee, Publication No 362, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citj 
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many as SO to 60 houis weekly. Night work restrictions for 
children under 16 were almost universal, though these did 
not always apply to all occupations. 

The period of compulsory school attendance was 
extended considerably in 27 states With some exceptions 
children m these 27 states were required to complete the 
elementary schools in order to be employable at 14 years 
of age. 

By 1934 26 states required a physician’s certificate of 
physical fitness before a child of 16 years could get a work¬ 
ing permit Most states incieased their restrictions governing 
employment in hazardous occupations.^ 

Present Objectives of the National Child Labor 
Committee, The Committee, together with other socially 
minded groups, is striving toward such goals as these • 

1 A 16 year age minimum for employment during school hours. 

2 An 18 year age minimum in hazardous employments 

3 Furthei limitations on night work for minors 

4 Protection for child laborers m agriculture, of whom there are esti¬ 
mated to be 500,000 to 600,000. 

5. Restrictions on child labor engaged in such intra-state industries, 
not now leached, as small bakeries, stores, garages, repair shops, 
and hotels 

6 More adequate protection of newsboys, of whom there are esti¬ 
mated to be about 250,000 

7 Prevention of the employment of boys and girls 16 to 18 years of 
age in dangerous work, unhtalthful work, and occupations where 
substandard wages are paid 

The Federal Child Labor Amendment. Congress in 
1924 passed the federal child labor amendment by a vote 
in the Flouse of Representatives of 297 to 69. In the Senate 
the vote was 61 to 23 All political parties endorsed it. 

At present fewer than the 36 states required to ratify 
the measure have done so The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled that since more than one-fourth of the 
states have rejected It, and since more than a reasonable 
time to permit them to ratify the measure has elapsed, the 
amendment proposed in Congress in 1924 is no longer open 
for ratification ® 

*lhtd 

^ The Federal Child Labor Amendment, National Child Labor Committee, 
19+0 
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Child Lmhir Provisions of hie Wage-PIour Law. 
The Wages and Hours Act contains desirable provisions 
regulating child labor, but only in establishments doing an 
interstate business Such types of business may not em¬ 
ploy children under 16 and in hazaidous employments not 
under 18 years of age The Children’s Bureau of the 
Depaitment of Labor declares what occupations are of that 
nature. 

I'he provisions of the Wage-Hour Act do not apply to 
children employed by their own parents m occupations other 
than manufacturing and mining. The Act does not remove 
the need for a Child Labor Amendment. 

Approximately thiity-five national organizations support 
the Child Labor Amendment Among them are the Amer¬ 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, American Federation of 
Labor, American Home Icconomics Association, American 
Legion, Federal Council of Chuiches of Christ in Amer¬ 
ica, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, National Congress of Parents and Teach¬ 
ers, National Education Association, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, and the Railroad Brotherhoods.® 

Workmen’s Compensation Legislation The term 
workmen’s compensation refers to standardized payments 
made to workers for injuiies or death brought about in the 
course of employment. It is generally admitted that the 
benefits provided in current compensation acts are relatively 
low and Inadequate. Nevertheless it must be conceded that 
present provisions are far moie satisfactory than those that 
could be obtained under employers’ liability laws, which 
required the worker to bring suit and to show that he him¬ 
self was not responsible, that no fellow worker was respon¬ 
sible, and that the injury was not the result of a normal risk 
in the occupation. 

The relatively low benefits of present workmen’s com¬ 
pensation are explained by the fact that the benefits are 
stipulated by law, rather than by the employer who must 
pay them, and on the ground that payments must be made 
without proof of the negligence of the employer and 

^The PeBeral ChilJ Labor Amendment, National Child Eabor Committee, 
1940. 
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irrespective of the fault of the worker. For example, com¬ 
pensation must be paid when the injuiy is caused by the 
worker’s own negligence or that of a fellow worker, as well 
as when the employer is at fault Some of the characteristics 
of workmen’s compensation legislation include provisions 
for temporary disability, permanent disability, permanent 
partial disability, and death. 

The present plan reduces the need for law suits because 
workers’ compensation laws usually include provisions that 
some public board or bureau be notified regarding each case 
and that standardized payments be made These are usually 
made promptly 

Woikmen’s compensation at present does not apply In 
the United States in general to agiicultural woikers nor 
to domestic employees m homes The amounts paid for par¬ 
ticular injuries, such as the loss of a foot or a hand, and 
particularly in case of death, vaiy consideiably among the 
states. For example, payments foi total disability may 
range from $3000 to approximately $20,000 Furthermore, 
modifieations are made from time to time. 

Recently Colorado amended its woikmen’s compensation 
laws to provide that employers shall furnish eyeglasses 
and artificial members where required Florida raised the 
maximum limitation on medical-hospital costs from $250, 
extensible by the commission to $500, to $1000. Illinois 
changed Its law so that after July 1, 1941, compensation 
for fatal accidental injuries was increased by 10 per cent. 
Michigan raised the maximum amount for total disability 
from $10,000 to $12,500 Montana added provisions for 
persons totally disabled by silicosis. New York deleted 
exclusion of persons working on relief projects Texas 
requires workmen’s compensation insurers to provide needed 
appliances, not to cost more than $200 

The goal toward which progress is being made is to fur¬ 
nish prompt and adequate payments for medical oi hospital 
services or benefits to support the worker’s family while 
he is not able to work, and in case of death to provide aid to 
the widow and dependent children until they can become 
self-supporting 

See Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislaitorti United States Depart¬ 
ment of Laborj 1942 
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Although all states have woikmen’s compensation laws, 
and in spite of the tact that the civilized woild endoises the 
effort, we are still far from the ideal w'hereby all persons 
gainfully employed receive adequate protection. The Social 
Security Act of 1935, to be discussed presently, makes provi¬ 
sions for old age assistance, dependent children, and child 
welfare service, and other benefits that tend to supplement 
inadequate workmen’s compensation provisions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States feels 
that amendments, rulings, and the inclusion of occupational 
diseases “have gradually m many instances made benefits 
unduly high in relation to wages.”® 

Compensation Practice Illustrated. To illustrate 
how a compensation law works, the proceduie in one state 
will be described '* 

If a PennvjKani.'i einploje is injured in the course of his employment, 
he should notifj liis cniplo>er at once The cmplover shall notifv the 
Department of Labor and Industry of the accident within 15 days If the 
injury disables the worker for more than 7 days, .in agieemcnt should be 
made with the employer for compensation. Two copies of such aRreenient 
shall be sent within 30 dnvs to the Department of Labor and Industry for 
approval. If the agreement is approved the employe and the employer are 
notified The employe is sent a copy of the approved .agreement and com¬ 
pensation shall he paid accnrdingli 

If disapproved, compensation shall he paid according to first agreement 
until case is finally settled by revised agreement or decision of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board If employe and employer fail to reach such an 
agreement, the employe may file a claim petition with the Board The 
Board will assign the case for hc.iring and decision by Workmen’s Com- 
pens.ation referee. The referee’s decision may be .ippc.iled by either party 
to the Board Further appeal may be made to a Court of Common Pleas 
and then to the Supreme Court whose decision is final unless appeal is 
allowed by the State Supreme Court 

The Social Slcuritv Act, as A.mended. The Social 
Security Act was passed by Congress, approved August 14, 
1935, and subsequently amended It is an important piece 
of legislation that has many weaknesses and is conspicuous 
for its incompleteness; yet its passage, in the words of 

^Policies Advocated by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States^ 
Washington, D C, 1940, p 53 

Workmen’s Compensation Lavs, Pennsylvania 
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Paul H Douglas, represents “a wot thy effoit to protect 
the lives of wage earnets and salaried employees 

Douglas has pointed out that the passage of this legis¬ 
lation represents a sharp change in public opinion It has 
apparently swung from the older theory that each family 
could provide for its own protection from individual savings 
to the newer one that federal and state participation is now 
essential He believes that whether the act will stand the 
test of time will depend appreciably upon the Supieme Court 
and upon whether our present capitalistic form of govern¬ 
ment will continue in a “substantially healthy stale.” The 
major provisions of the act will be discussed in the order 
in which they occur. 

1. Grants to states for old age asststance.^^ To encour¬ 
age the states to furnish financial assistance to needy aged 
individuals in so far as they are able to do so, the act author¬ 
izes an appropriation for the year ending June 30, 1936, 
and annually thereafter of $49,750,000 

A state plan for old-age assistance must be drawn up 
which is to incorporate certain provisions, including state¬ 
wide application, financial participation on the part of the 
state, the designation of a single state administiative agency, 
provision for fair hearings, and the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of personnel standards on a meiit basis. 

2. Federal old age a?id survivors insurance benefits 
Accoiding to Section 201 of the act, there is created on the 
books of the United States Tieasury a trust fund known 
as the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and Trust 
Fund A board of trustees is also created to administer the 
fund. Insurance benefits are for all persons who have 
attained 65 years of age and are fully insured in compliance 
with Section 209 of the act. 

Among the provisions are benefits for wives who have 
attained the age of 65 years, children, widows, and parents 
of individuals who died fully insured Lump-sum payments 
may be made upon the death of fully insured individuals 

l®PauI H. Douglas, The Federal Security Act, 

Social Security Board, Cominlation of the Social Security Lav)S, Ivclud- 
iTiff the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 and Other Enactments of the 
76th Congress, 1st Session 
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who died leaving no surviving widow, child, or parent 
entitled to benefits. 

3 Grants to states for unemployment compensation 
administration. The act authorized the sum of $4,000,000 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1936, 1937, and 1938. 
It also authorized the sum of $49,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for each year thereafter 
$80,000,000 is authorized to be used as provided in the 
act. These funds are “for the purpose of assisting the states 
in the administration of their unemployment compensation 
laws." 

Payments are made solely through public employment 
offices or such agencies as the board approves. In the event 
that any state fails to carry out its responsibilities under the 
act, the hoard may withhold payments. 

4. Grants to states for aid to dependent children. To help 
states furnish financial assistance to needy dependent chil¬ 
dren there is authorized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1936, and for each year thereafter, an appropriation of 
$24,750,000. The state is required to work out a plan that 
meets the federal standards. 

5. Grants to states for maternal and child welfare. For 
the purpose of enabling each state to extend and improve its 
provisions for promoting the health of mothers and children, 
especially in rural areas and those suffering from economic 
distress, appropriation of $5,820,000 is authorized for the 
year ending June 30, 1936, and a like amount for each fiscal 
year thereafter. 

Among the specific provisions are authorizations for 
appropriations for crippled children ($1,000,000 a year) ; 
child welfare services ($1,510,000 a year); vocational 
rehabilitation ($3,500,000 a year). For all necessary 
expenses in administering the act $425,000 a year is paid 
to the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Department of 
Labor. 

6. Public health work. To assist states, counties, health 
districts, and other political subdivisions of states in estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining adequate public health services, 
appropriation of $11,000,000 a year is authorized. 
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The Social Securitv Board. 'piiig board of three 
members was established m accordance with the provisions 
of the Social Secuiity Act The Social Security Board and 
its functions were transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency in 1939. 

The board administers the Social Security Act approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended by the Reorganization Act 
of 1939, and plans adopted thereafter The responsibilities 
include the general detennination of policies, specifically 
approval of state plans for old age assistance and aid to 
dependent childien and to the blind. It also certifies to the 
Secretary of the Treasury giants-in-aid for approved plans. 

Old age and survivor benefit and lump-sum payments to 
individuals are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The board approves state unemployment and compensation 
laws and certifies funds for the administration of unemploy¬ 
ment compensation. It also makes studies and recommenda¬ 
tions relating to the most effective methods of providing 
economic security through social insurance. 

The National Labor Relations Act (Wagner 
Act). The National Labor Relations Act, also known as 
the Wagner Act, was passed by act of Congress and ap¬ 
proved in 1935 to continue certain labor policies incorpo¬ 
rated in the National Recovery Act (N R.A ) of 1933. 
(The latter act was declared unconstitutional two years later 
by the Supreme Court because certain provisions exceeded 
the authority of Congress.) 

Of prime importance to labor is the fact that the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act guarantees workers the right 
to bargain collectively and protects union members from 
“discrimination” and “domination ” It may be said by way 
of explanation that collective bargaining refers to the 
process by which wage earners as a group, acting through 
representatives of their own choosing, bargain with one or 
more employers concerning wages, hours, or other conditions 
of work or of relationship. The terra collective bargaining 
designates both a device for working out satisfactory condi- 

12 United States Government Manual, Spring, 19+2, p 328 
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tions of work and also an instrument of organization. From 
the view of labor, collective bargaining represents the core 
activity upon and around which labor unions are built. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States looks 
upon the Wagnei Act less favorably. The Chamber con¬ 
tends. "The practical operations of the Act have amply 
demonstrated that, in its present form, the Act is a serious 
deterrent to recovery." The Chamber holds that the act 
should be repealed 

View of the N.A.M. on Collective Bargaining 
AND THE Wagner Act. Referring to the Wagner Act, the 
National Association of Manufacturers says, . it is 
today the most important piece of labor legislation in effect 
m the United States 

In the same booklet to which reference has just been 
made, the N A.M., in discussing labor’s right to organize, 
raises the question, “Is industrial management opposed to 
collective bargaining?" and states: 

There can be no question of labor’s right to bargain collectively and to 
use every legitimate means to advance the welfare of its members. Per¬ 
haps industrial management’s efforts to have the Wagner Act amended 
have been misinterpreted, so that this right has appeared to be in question, 
but as far back as 1935, the National Association of Manufacturers said 
in its “Platform”. 

"The economic foundation of industrial progress is productive effi- 
aency. The attainment of this result requires the harmonious cooperation 
of labor, management, and investors. It demands that employer and em¬ 
ployees be free to bargain collectively or individually in such forms as are 
mutually satisfactory to them without coercion from any source." 

That position has been reiterated, and extended, every year since that 
time. 

Industrial management believes that the Wagner Act 
should be amended because it has been observed that whereas 
the Wagner Act was enacted to reduce strikes, there has 
actually been an increase since the law went into effect. 
“Nor," says the N.A.M., "has it been mainly about wages 
and hours ” The Association declares that many of these 
strikes in no way Involved working conditions; they were 

Poltaes of the Chamber of Commerce of the Untied States, 1940, p 10 
National Association of Manufacturers, Employer-Employee Coopera¬ 
tion, 1942, pp 22, 30 
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called “for the sole purpose of compelling workers to join 
unions.” Bloody clashes, it is claimed, have occurred between 
rival unions for jurisdiction—disputes in which the em¬ 
ployer has been a victim and m which his rights and those 
of the public have been disregarded 

The National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). 
A board called the National Labor Relations Board is re¬ 
sponsible for carrying out the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. A staff of approximately 750 people 
employed by the boaid handled over 2000 representation 
cases in one year The point at issue in such cases is. 
Who shall represent the employees? More than 9000 
charges or petitions were received during the same year 
The board also had charge of conducting moie than 2500 
secret ballot elections duiing the 12 months The board not 
only settles controversies between employers and employees 
relative to bargaining agencies but also between rival em¬ 
ployee groups.^® 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage-Hour Law) . 
The Fair Labor Standards Act, also known as the Wage- 
Hour Law, was passed by act of Congress, approved June 
25, 1938. The law as enacted is far from perfect, but it 
marks an important advance toward which labor groups 
and others worked for many years. The act was passed 
“to prevent use of the channels of interstate commerce to 
spread and perpetuate labor conditions detiimental to the 
health, efficiency, and well-being of workers and to wipe 
out unfair methods of competition based on such labor 
conditions 

The law contains three main provisions: a ceiling for 
hours, a floor for wages, and protection against “oppres¬ 
sive” child labor. The wage and hour provisions of the 
act apply to workers engaged in Interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate commerce. 

The 40-hour week (with overtime for a longer work 

The year 19+1 

For information about the National War Labor Board, see Chapter 10 

Employers’ Digest of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, United 
States Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, Children’s Bureau 
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week) went into effect October 24, 1940. For the preceding 
year the standard was 42 hours, and prior to October 24, 
1939, it was 44 hours. 

The wage orders issued as of October, 1941, covering 
.36 industries, provide wage rates ranging from 32^ cents 
to 40 cents an hour. Of these industries, one-half pay a 
minimum of 40 cents The minimum wage for any in¬ 
dustry coming within the provisions of the Wage-Hour 
Law may be raised by wage order up to 40 cents an hour 
before 1945. 

The act does not require that workers be paid on an 
hourly basis. For example, piece rates may prevail, pro¬ 
vided they meet the wage requirements of the act. 

Overtime, with certain exceptions, must be paid in cash 
at the time the employee is customarily paid. Under cer¬ 
tain conditions board, lodging, and other facilities are 
allowed in part-payment. 

The following are exempt from the wage and hour pro¬ 
visions of the act:^** 

1. II’ages and hours. The following are exempt from both the wage 
and hour provisions of the act 

(a) Employees engaged in a bona fide executive, administrative, pro¬ 
fessional, or local retailing capacity, or in the capacity of outside salesman 

(b) Employees of any retail or service establishment the greater part 
of whose selling or servicing is in intrastate commerce 

(c) Seamen and agricultural workers, switchboard operators of small 
telephone exchanges, certain employees engaged in the seafood and fishing 
industry, employees of airlines, workers on street, suburban, or inter- 
urban electric railuays, local trolleys, or local motorbus earners,^'* or 
weekly or semiweekly newspapers with a circulation of less than 3000, 
the major part of which is in the county where it is printed and published 

(d) Persons engaged within the area of production in handling, pack¬ 
ing, storing, ginning, compressing, canning, pasteurizing, drying, or pre¬ 
paring in their raw or natural state agricultural commodities for market, 
or making dairy products 

2 Hours only The following are exempt from only the hour provi¬ 
sions of the act. 

V® The ff'age and Hour Law — ff'Jiat If Is, United States Department of 
Labor 

Ti Employers' Digest of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, United 
States Department of Labor 

-‘'This exemption does not always apply. For further information consult 
the Wage and Hour Division. 
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(a) Employees of railway or motor carriers which are regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

(4) Employees of employers engaged in the first processing of milk 
into dairy products, in the ginning and compressing of cotton, in the 
processing of cottonseed, and m the processing of sugar-beets, sugar-beet 
molasses, sugarcane, or maple sap into sugar or sirup (but not the refining 
of sugar) 

3 Partial hour exemptions The following are partially exempt from 
the maximum hour provisions of the act 

(a) Employees in industries found by the administrator to be seasonal 
They may work up to 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week without payment 
of overtime rates for a period not exceeding a total of 14 work-weeks in 
any one year. 

(i) Employees of employers engaged in the first processing, canning, 
or packing of fresh fruits and vegetables, in the first processing, within 
the area of production, of agricultural commodities during seasonal opera¬ 
tions, or m handling, slaughtering, or dressing poultry or livestock. Such 
employees are exempt from the maximum hour provisions of the act for 
a total of not more than 14 work-weeks in any one year 

(c) Employees working under an agreement, made as a result of col¬ 
lective bargaining by representatives of employees certified as bona fide 
by National Labor Relations Board The agreement must provide for an 
absolute maximum of 1000 hours’ work in 26 weeks or 2000 hours’ work 
in 52 weeks In the latter case a fixed annual wage or continuous employ¬ 
ment for either 52 weeks or for 2000 hours must be guaranteed In either 
case work over 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week must be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half 

4 Learners, apprentices, messengers, handicapped workers. No 
learner, apprentice, messenger, or handicapped worker may be employed at 
less than the minimum wage except under special certificate issued by the 
Wage and Hour Division in accordance with regulations promulgated 
by the administrator. 


The minimum wage and maximum hour provisions are 
administered through the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor under the direction of an administra¬ 
tor. The chief of the Children’s Bureau administers the 
provisions relating to child labor. 

The administrator appoints an industry committee for 
each industry to make recommendations regarding mini¬ 
mum wage rates. He defines the industries to which wage 
orders apply, and issues regulations and orders with regard 
to exemptions, minimum wages of learners, apprentices, 
messengers, and handicapped workers. He also determines 


21 Ibid. 
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whether or not industries aie seasonal in nature and looks 
into other employment practices covered by the act 

WAGt-HouR Law Revision.-'* The view is expressed 
m one of our leading papers that the federal Wage-Hour 
Law obviously needs revision. The writer holds that ‘‘mini¬ 
mum wage and maximum hour law's are both desirable in 
principle” but that “the Federal act, however, is badly 
conceived and inflexible, and a very serious obstacle to full 
production and economic stability in the present crisis.” He 
states that when 50 per cent is added for overtime, the 
cost is passed on to the taxpayer and the government gets 
less for Its money. Attention is called to a conclusion 
reached by the research staff of the Twentieth Century 
Fund to the effect that the work-week resulting in maximum 
output per worker lies somewhere between 48 and 60 hours 
a week in most occupations. 

The article also mentions a matter which, in the judg¬ 
ment of its writer, ‘‘has not begun to receive the considera¬ 
tion It deserves . the now vital question of training.” 
Attention is called to the fact that the administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Act is authorized to issue for learners and 
apprentices certificates of exceptions from wage rates es¬ 
tablished for Industries, but the writer asks whether ‘‘as a 
practical matter, this has been done, or under the present 
law is likely to be done, to the extent necessaiy to encourage 
an adequate training program for apprentices ” 

The Wage-Hour Law as Seen by the Chamber of 
Commerce The Department of Manufacture Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States finds, 
in substance 

That by a series of interpretations made by the administrator of the 
act, the scope of the employees coming within the provisions of the act 
has been extended, the committee believes, beyond the point contemplated 
by Congress when the act was passed 

That although many applications for exemptions of learners and ap- 

-- The IVage and Hour Law Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Ameri¬ 
can Federation of labor, 1938 

Afie York Times, April 5, 1941 

Federal H'ape-Hour Law, Report of Department of Manufacture Com¬ 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, January 26, 1940, 
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prentices were received, few certificates of approval were granted during 
the period noted The practical difficulties encountered operated to dis¬ 
courage the filing of applications, particularly for learners’ permits. 

The Committee was of the opinion that neither the 
original minimum rate of 25 cents nor the increase to 30 
cents caused widespread difficulties although it resulted in 
the discharge of handicapped workers and some of the 
least efficient employees The real problem for employers 
is that of making adjustments in the higher rates so that 
proper wage differentials may be maintained 

In the opinion of the Committee the major criticism 
directed against the Wage-Hour Law is traceable to rigidi¬ 
ties in operation resulting from the application of the over¬ 
time provisions Continuous process industries, such as the 
paper industry, and seasonal industries in which workers 
“were willing, in fact anxious” to work longer periods at 
the regular rate of pay registered complaints. 

In summary, the Committee of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce “holds It as self-evident that the law has followed a 
course far removed from that originally contemplated by its 
sponsors” and that the solution of the problems created 
necessitates repeal of the act itself. 

The Act as Seen by the American Federation of 
Labor. In the words of William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, the act “embodies the 
fundamental principles for which the American Federation 
of Labor fought with courage and tenacity. ... It is im¬ 
portant to emphasize that the Wage and Hour Law as 
finally enacted is far from perfect In a number of respects 
the law falls short of the standards set up by the Federation. 
The undesirable provisions of the Act must and can be 
corrected in the future ”^5 

The Walsh-Healey Act. This federal act, approved 
June 30, 1936, is also known as the Government Contracts 
Act It applies to employees and employers where the lat¬ 
ter hold contracts in excess of $10,000 for goods and sup¬ 
plies manufactured for the Government of the United 

The Wage and Hour Lanjo* Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor, 1938, 
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States. In gcneial, the standards concerning wages and 
hours and ielated matters resemble those of the Fan Labor 
Standards Act of 1918. But m some instances those of the 
Walsli-IIealey Act are higher, and m such cases they prevail, 
Tlie fedeial government is the hugest single buyer of 
many pioducts. It is also the largest single employer. In 
some Instances the government acts directly as employer; 
in others, contracts are let through private contractors. 
Under the act, minimum wages are determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. No male under 16 years of age nor 
female under 18 years may be employed in industries where 
the Walsh-IIealey Act applies. 

Work done for the ginernment must be performed under 
safe, sanitary, and healthful conditions Factory inspec¬ 
tion laws must he obseivcd. “Kick-backs” are prohibited 
where workers are paid fiom federal funds The United 
States Department of Labor enforces the Davis-Bacon Act 
determining wage scales on construction jobs, the Walsh- 
Uealey Act, and anti-kick-back laws Exemptions from the 
Walsh-Iiealey Act may be granted under certain condi¬ 
tions ^ 

Factory Inspection In the United States state factory 
inspection services began in Massachusetts in 1879. The 
chief purpose of factory inspection as a state service is the 
elimination of unsafe, unsanitary, and unhealthful condi¬ 
tions of employment. Other objectives are concerned with 
preventing child labor and checking on the legality of hours 
of work Factory inspectors are often glad to cooperate 
with school authorities, whether or not the law requires it, 
in checking school shops and laboratories to make sure that 
they meet approved standards of safety. 

It is common practice to divide states Into regions and 
to place a factory inspector in charge of each. In the main 
these inspectors are underpaid. Andrews reports that the 
minimum salaries are seldom over $2300 a year and the 
maximum rarely more than $3000 He believes that their 

The term “kicV-back” is used for the pernicious practice of forcing 
workers to return a part of their wages in order to hold their jobs 

-r r/ie ll alsh-Ilealfy Jet, also The IVorker, His Jolt and His Govern¬ 
ment, United States Office of Education. Bulletin No 220, 1942, 
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salaiies should be higher, that competitive examinations 
should be used for their selection, and that protection against 
removal without good cause should be giv'en them.“‘* He 
reports that in 1938 sixteen of the forty-eight states had 
adopted comprehensive civil service regulations designed to 
eliminate personal favoritism and political preference. A 
chief factory inspectoi is often responsible foi maintaining 
high standards in the service Some states require daily 
reports; others, weekly reports from their inspectors. 

In some states factory inspectors invite employers to 
accompany them while perfoimmg their duty The inspec¬ 
tors may be there to see whether or not the place of em¬ 
ployment meets the requirements of law or to investigate 
a specific complaint that has been received. 

Inspectors check the evidences of legal age of youth 
employed Time and payroll records may be checked for 
conformity to state and federal minimum wage legislation. 

When a violation of a law is discovered the matter is 
pointed out to the employer or his representative. The in¬ 
spector indicates what should be done about it and records 
the violation An order of compliance is issued, and a com¬ 
pliance slip, which IS to be returned to the inspection service 
when the correction has been made, is often sent. 

Mine Safety Inspection. The number of persons in¬ 
jured or killed in mines in the United States is high. Ac¬ 
cording to the 1940 federal census, approximately 913,000 
persons were gainfully employed in mining in our country. 
Of these, 527,025 were coal miners. 

Mine safety engineers agree that mines must be inspected 
every day they are operated. The laws of some states 
make such a requirement. The primary responsibility for 
mine inspection, Andrews holds, should be with the opera¬ 
tors, whereas the state mine inspection service, like the 
factory inspection service, should be largely concerned 
with the enforcement of inspection service.^® 

Occupational Disease Hazards The term occupa¬ 
tional disease is used to describe an illness or disorder caused 

John B. Andrews, Labor Laws in Action, Chapter V 

SBliW, Chapter VI. 
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by the working conditions in an occupation. For example, 
employees may suffer fiom poisoning caused by lead, mer¬ 
cury, arsenic, or manganese It may also result from phos¬ 
phorus, methanol, carbon bisulphide, or hydrocarbon dis¬ 
tillates Benzol, radium, chiomic acid, and other substances 
make an extensive list of possible hazards. 

Infection may occur from tar, pitch, bitumen, and min¬ 
eral oil. Paraffin, cutting compounds, lubiicants, dust, liquids, 
fumes, gases, vapor, and anthrax are other sources of injury 

Caisson disease is sometimes contracted by workers where 
compressed air is used, as in caissons and in tunneling under 
rivers. Lead poisoning may occur in more than a half¬ 
hundred occupations, including manufacturing and smelt¬ 
ing lead, making storage batteries, making or mixing paints, 
painting, and printing, where workers handle lead or type 
metal containing lead. 

Sand blasting, molding, mining, quarrying, polishing, 
grinding, and other dust-producing operations may cause 
injuries. 

Silica dust is dangerous Perhaps few people die from 
silicosis only, but it puts the lungs into a conition that makes 
the person an easy victim to lung diseases. The effects of 
silica dust may not be noticeable for several years, and hence 
proper protection may not be taken against it. It is claimed 
that few miners show effects until IS years of exposure, 
whereas workers in granite and other stones are affected 
much more quickly. Exhaust systems, wet grinding, and pro¬ 
tective devices such as masks should be used where needed.®® 

Anthraco-siheosis also results from breathing air contain¬ 
ing silica dust. In the final stages tuberculosis or other dis¬ 
eases of the lungs may set in. 

Mechanics' Lien Laws. The purpose of mechanics’ lien 
legislation is to give the worker the wages that are due him. 
All the states have mechanics’ lien laws They apply to labor 
performed on public as well as private works, to work done 
for railroads, on land, in mines, on the construction of 
vessels, buildings, structures, and other types of work. 

^^Occupational Disease Compensation Law^ Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry 
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Generally liens take pnonty over other payments. For 
example, the wage earner is often given pnonty over con¬ 
tractors and subcontractors. 

Importance of Labor Relations Some of the impli¬ 
cations of the deep significance of labor problems and re¬ 
lationships may be judged from the claim that labor groups 
gave Russia Bolshevism, that violent reactions against labor 
groups gave birth to Fascism in Italy, that it was middle-class 
groups opposed to socialist and communist labor groups 
m Germany that helped Hitler into power, and that it was 
the strife between labor and anti-labor extremists that de¬ 
moralized France to the point where she fell a quick victim 
to Nazi attack.2^ 

A pertinent question that thinking Americans must face 
is, What kinds of employer associations and of labor unions 
shall we encourage in order that our American ways of life 
may be safeguarded, improved, and perpetuated? 

Industrial Disputes When a group of organized 
workmen stop work in order to secure their demands from 
an employer, the process is called a strike In recent years 
there has been evident a trend to avoid strikes and lockouts 
—that IS, exclusion of workers from the place of employment 
by the employer—and to substitute mediation and concilia¬ 
tion as a mode of settling diffeiences. 

It is claimed by Carskadon that strikes occur much more 
frequently in newly organized industries than in older ones 
in which workers have had longer experience in collective 
bargaining.®^ He states that nearly all the major strikes 
between 1933, when the National Recovery Act first legal¬ 
ized collective bargaining, and 1941 have been in the textile, 
iron and steel, automobile, rubber, motor transport, and 
longshoreman and marine industries In these six groups of 
industries nearly 4,200,000 man-days were lost through 
strikes in 1939, whereas in the strongly unionized railroad, 
clothing, hosiery, printing, and building trades groups, in 

William Hard, “Should Labor Have Glass Pockets?” The Reader’s 
Digest, January, 1942 

®*T R Carskadon, Labor tn the Defense Crists, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 58, 1941. 
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which approximately as many workets were employed, the 
man-days lost were only 1,200,000, or less than 29 per cent 
as many 

In labor conflicts picketing Is sometimes practiced. Picket¬ 
ing consists of placing persons near the place of business or 
cmplovment to dissuade stiike-brcakcrs from replacing the 
striking crnplovces or to discourage prospective customers 
trom dealing with the employers, as when a store Is picketed 

The wonl boycott lefers to an attempt to punish or to 
coerce by getting others to join in an action in the expecta¬ 
tion of bringing about the result desired. The action may 
be, for example, to stop buying a product or a group of 
products, as •when one nation boycotts goods from another. 

In industrial disputes a black list, of which there are 
several forms, may ht used. Such a list may be kept by an 
employer ot dismissed persons who are not to be rehlred 
A list of nonunion workeis or of employers who are in 
disfavor may be kept by a union Another form of black 
list is the type kept by manufacturers or dealers of other 
manufacturers or dealers Avho refuse to join them m a 
business enteiprise. Thus a service station selling gasoline 
or oil at a price lower than the one at which other dealers 
wish him to sell may be placed on a black list 

A "yellow-dog" contract is a contract having as one of 
its provisions an agreement that the employee will not join 
a union Avhile employed. 

Injunctions are issued by courts of equity They usually 
forbid a certain specified act but may also require that a 
particular thing be done Injunctions may be either tem¬ 
porary or final. Temporary injunctions are issued while a 
case IS under consideration, whereas final injunctions are 
granted after a suit has been decided 

Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration. It is 
common to use the w'ords mediation and conciliation inter¬ 
changeably In the stricter sense a mediator is a go-between 
who retiams from active participation in the controversy 
although he renders messenger service in the hope of aiding 
m the settlement of the dispute 

Conciliation is more active m that the conciliator is ex- 
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pected to use his best judgment in the effort to settle the dis¬ 
pute to the satisfaction of the contestants. 

In arbitration the case in dispute is lefeired to a qualified, 
nonpartisan outsider or to an arbitration boaid, which is 
expected to render an award that will be honored by the 
parties in dispute. 

In voluntary arbitration the contestants agree to appeal 
to the arbitrator with a view toward achieving a peaceful 
settlement In compulsory arbitiation the parties in dispute 
may be forced to arbitrate as directed by a state, federal, 
or waitirne agency that has authority in the case 

In actual practice, mediation, conciliation, and arbitra¬ 
tion aie frequently used as successive steps in bringing about 
agreement by peaceful means 

Carskadon believes in mediation, pointing out that “medi¬ 
ation works . . out of every 10 disputes referred to state and 
national mediation boards, 9 are adjusted.”^® He argues in 
favor of voluntary mediation and cites the findings of the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee on Labor as proof 
that voluntary mediation is effective and that compulsory 
mediation does not work 

The lattei point of view appears to be shared by the 
Department of Manufacture Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States The Committe says: 

There is every evidence of an increasing determination on the part of 
both management and worLers to develop voluntary methods for the 
adjustment of labor difficulties and thus prevent pioduction stoppage 
According to recent estiin.itc, such voluntary methods will prob.ahly prove 
effective in 99% of the defense industries. . . The Chamber further be¬ 
lieves that public interest will be best served by voluntary cooperation 

Good Labor Relations In this chapter an attempt 
has been made to present contrasting views without bias 
It Is indeed encouraging to see how leaders of industry, 
business, and agriculture are turning more and more to 
peaceful means of settling differences 

Fair labor laws and good labor lelations are the breath 
of life. Justice cannot prevail without wisdom, and wisdom 

®*T. R Carskadon, Labor in the Defense Crisis, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No 58, 1941 

Adjustment of Labor Disputes in Defense Industries, January 24, 1941, 
pp. 6-7 
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grows out of reflective thinking—in this case thinking geared 
to the challenging task of improving working conditions 
and employer-employee relationships for the good of labor, 
employers, the public, and government. 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Sketch the development of the United States Department of Labor and 
mention its major bureaus, divisions, and services 

2 Report at lenRth upon one or more of the bureaus, divisions, or services 
of the Department of Labor. 

3 Describe in considerable detail the organiration and functions of your 
state department of labor 

4 Trace the child labor movement in the United States, giving special 
attention to present-day objectives, accomplishments, and problems 

5 Describe the objectives of workmen's compensation legislation and 
show how it works 

6 Mention as many kinds of provisions as you can of the Social Security 
Act and its amendments 

7 Explain the functions and duties of the Social Security Board. 

8 Discuss in considerable detail the purposes and the operation of the 
National Labor Relations Act 

9 Explain what is meant by collective bargaining and indicate how it 
operates. 

10 Compare the views of labor and of employers in respect to the 
National Labor Relations Act 

11 Give an approximate idea of the nature and scope of the service 
rendered by the National Labor Relations Board 

12. State the main provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 

13 Mention industries that come under the provisions of the Wage-Hour 
Law and also a number that do not 

14. Give contrasting views of the Wage-Hour Law 

15. What appear to be some of the revisions needed in the Wage-Hour 
taw? 

16. Explain the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 

17 Describe in considerable detail how factory inspection is carried on 
in your state 

18 Report upon mine safety inspection, its methods and results. 

19. Describe the causes, symptoms, and effects of several occupational 
diseases 

20, Is the term industrial dispute preferable to strike or lockout? Justify 
your answer. 

21 Explain the procedure of picketing 

22. Show in detail what is involved in mediation, conciliation, and arbi¬ 
tration. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

American Arbitration Association, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Ques¬ 
tions and Answers on the American Arbitration Association and How It 
Operates 

- , I’oluntary Labor Arbitration Tribunals of the American Arbitration 

Association Rules of Procedure and Manual for Their Use in Wartime. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Trade and Job Analysis for Purposes of 
Vocational Education 

In this chapter trade and job analysis, especially those 
forms of analysis that serve as foundations for sound objec¬ 
tives, suitable subject matter, and appiopuate techniques 
in vocational education, will be consideied. 

Trade and job analysis foi purposes of vocational instruc¬ 
tion is by no means a new procedme. Many individuals have 
contributed to llie development of the basic concepts and to 
refinements in the piocesses involved. 

In a movement as old and as extensive as the one imdei 
consideration it is possible within the limits of one chapter 
to mention but a few of the persons who have contributed 
substantially to the area of learning concerned and to call 
attention to but a limited number of the job analyses that 
have been made. 

Job analyses for educational purposes aie made to serve 
such specific objectives as: 

To determine scientifically what needs to be taught 
To avoid teaching avhat is not needed. 

To reveal relative emphasis required 

To assist in organi?ing functional instructional material. 

To serve as a basis for valid and reliable testing. 

To disclose a suitable sequence for teaching 
To show standards of achievement required 
To bring out suitable means and methods of teaching. 

To assist in developing suitable time limits 

Trade and Job Analysis Defined. In vocational educa¬ 
tion the terms trade analysis and job analysis refer to the 
process or the result of making an inventory or analysis of 
a trade or of a job for instructional purposes. A trade analy¬ 
sis made for training purposes is a classified list or inventory 
of the learning units of the trade It has been compared to a 
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laundry list, in which items of similar kind are arranged 
under group headings. 

Since the word tiade as used in the field of trade and 
industrial education lefeis to skilled occupations requiring, 
as a rule, a learning peiiod of four years, and since highly 
specialized or unit-skill jobs often requiie a much shorter 
period of preparation, the term job is not synonymous with 
trade. Consequently, m stiict usage tiade analysis and job 
analysis are not interchangeable teims 

Manv Kinds of Job Analyses. Even a casual examina¬ 
tion of the card index in a reasonably laigc library or the 
pages of the Eclucatton Index or the Industiial Jrts Index 
will reveal the fact that a large variety of analyses have been 
published They range all the w'ay fiom analyses of metals 
to an analysis of snowflakes, they embrace subjects as diverse 
as animal instincts and philosophy and include social, eco¬ 
nomic, industrial, military, political, and educational areas 
of investigation. 



Fig. 4 Some applications of techniques of job analysis 


The term job analysis is obviously more restricted In 
scope but Is nevertheless used in a number of ways. For 
example • 

1. The United States Employment Service has published 
many job descriptions and job specifications which are very 
helpful to counselors, directors of vocational education, 
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educational directors in industry, employment office per¬ 
sonnel, and others.^ 

Job descriptions are used to advantage in the Dictionary 
of Occupations de\ eloped by the United States Employment 
Service. Other sources of job desciiptions are studies similar 
in nature to Occupational Bitefs, Series No 2, Revised Edi¬ 
tion, Los Angeles, California, Board ot Education. The 
National Vocational Guidance Association, the United 
States Office of Education, state depaitraents of education, 
local school systems, priv’atc organizations of many kinds, 
and regional, state, and national associations of various 
sorts have also developed job desciiptions that range all the 
way from very brief notations to e\tcnsive sin veys of specific 
occupations.- 

2. Job analyses are made by pioduction engineers and 
others to take the giicsswoik out of jobs to be done. Each 
operation is analyzed, and specific instructions are issued 
Operation sheets and job sheets may be developed, but with 
production as the objective and the reduction of cost as a 
factor. 

Service industries such as transportation and communi¬ 
cation companies may also undertake job analyses in order 
to render better service to the customer. Flow charts may 
be developed as a part of such analyses. 

3 Time and motion studies have become basic procedures 
for a variety of analyses F W. Taylor pioneeied, primarily 
in time studies, though he recognized the possibilities of 
motion studies in the 1 880’s. It remained for Frank Gilbreth, 
consulting engineer on management, and his wife, Lillian, 
a psychologist, to make one of the first suhstantial contribu¬ 
tions to the science of time and motion studies 

Motion studies may be grouped into two types: {a) 
observing workers, making notations, and using them as 
a basis of analysis, (i) micro motion study technique. Time 

1 See, for example, United States Emplojment Service publications. Job 
Descriptions for Domestic and Personal Service Occupations, 1941, and 
similar job descriptions covering hotels and restaurants, foundries, cleaning, 
djeing and pressing, construction, knitting, retail tr.ade, etc 

^ See United States Office of Education, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Bibliography, Rulletm No 212, 1940, also Occupational Informa¬ 
tion and Guidanie, Bidletin No 204, 1939 
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and motion study has been widely used as an administrative 
device. It has been used extensively as a means of determin¬ 
ing. (1) the best way to do something; and (2) a fair time 
in which it can be done 

It IS evident that time and motion studies may be used in 
varying degree to determine rates of pay, to reveal the best 
way of teaching a learner how to perform given operations, 
and for other purposes. 

4 Job evaluations aie carried on by specialists who have 
been trained in the techniques of analyzing jobs m order to 
arrive at equitable rates of pay for workers or to determine 
fair sales prices for the product Job rates may need to be 
modified as new materials, tools, processes, or standards 
are introduced. 

5. Trade and job analysis is of special interest to educa¬ 
tors when the analysis is designed to bring out one or more 
of such features as have already been mentioned and more 
particulaily {a) teaching content—that is, what should be 
taught; {h) teaching sequence—the order in which the units 
of learning can be presented to best advantage; and (c) the 
means and methods that are likely to be best suited for 
teaching purposes It is this particular form of trade or job 
analysis which serves as a foundation for effective, functional 
vocational education 

6. Manning Tables A form of job analysis that grew 
out of the requirements for manpower used the Manning 
Tables. The plan was developed jointly by the War 
Manpower Commission and the Selective Service System, 
cooperating with such companies as the Carnegie-Illlnois 
Steel Company working with the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the General Electric Company, Eastman Kodak, 
Bausch and Lomb, Briggs Manufacturing Company, Amer¬ 
ican Locomotive Works, and the Square D. Company. 

The objective of the Manning Tables is to provide a 
complete inventory of personnel with essential jobs listed 
in the order of their importance. The analysis serves as a 
current inventory as well as a basis for forecasting future 
labor needs Opportunities for training, up-grading, and 
replacement are revealed, and the time required to train 
new workers Is w’orked out. The tables help to reveal how 
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Selective Sen ice is likely to affect the workers employed 
in establishments.'* 

Tin: Allen WErnoD of Job Analysis.'* In recognition 
of the leading part that Dr. Charles R Allen had in 
initiating and dev’clopmg job analysis, the method used and 
advocated by him is often called the Allen method of job 
analysis "Analyzing the trade," said he, “simply means 
listing out all of the things that the learner must be 
taught ...” He lecognizcd the following steps: 

1 The instructor must determine what he is to te.'ich He must list all 
the jobs, special terms, and related knowlcdpic needed to perform 
these jobs. 

2. The second step consists in classifjins; the teaching content. Allen 
compared this step to labeling a set of pigeon holes and sorting 
articles according to the labels To illustrate, he show ed that certain 
kinds of production jobs might be classified as forming, sh.aping, and 
assembling jobs Technical jobs and miscellaneous jobs might be 
among others 

Trade drasving, trade problems, trade mithematics, and trade 
terms s\ ere also recognized Safetv precautions, occupational dangers, 
prevention of loss, and care of tools and equipment were thought of 
as essential parts of tr.ide an.aljsis 

3 The third step, called blocking, is seldom needed for teaching semi¬ 
skilled occupations but is recommended for skilled trades The term 
block means a graph or unit of jobs involving the s.ime sort of learn¬ 
ing, A block is a unit of a trade—sometimes called a special brand 
of the trade Blocks may be organized on the basis of m.atenals 
used, operations performed, or construction involved 

4, After the list of jobs in each block has been determined, the blocks 
are arranged in the order of learning difficulties involved or in some 
other order which appears to be best suited to the instructional 
conditions For example, related blocks may be kept together, unre¬ 
lated ones fitted in elsewhere The job requirements may determine 
the order of instruction—for example, in aircraft engine overhaul 
and repair 

Suggestions Concerning Forms for Analysis ® If a 
job analysis is to be made m the general manner advocated 
by Allen, one of several forms for recording the desired 

^Factory Mana^emtni and Maintenance, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc, Nov'ember, 1942. A review is found in Business fFeeh, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc, November 7, 1942 

■* Charles R AWen, The Instructor, the Man, and the Job, J B Lippincott 
Co, Philadelphia, 1929 

B Claude L Kulp, "A Plan for Job Analysis,” Industrial Education Maga¬ 
zine, Vol XXV, No 1, July, 1923. 
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data may be used. For example, a senes of cards, perhaps 
of different colors, may be used Kulp has suggested that for 
ease of filing, thiee cards, each used on both sides, are 
advisable. 

Card A-1 is for general information about the job—for 
example, the physical, mental, and educational requirements, 
wages, and opportunities for promotion. Some individuals 
would find this information extensive enough to eliminate 
them. 

On Card A-2 (the reverse side of card A-1) is recorded 
an analysis of the job in terms of the manipulative skills 
required. 

Card B-1 is for auxiliary information necessary for 
proper performance of the job. Data are secured fiom 
experienced workers, preferably by a trained analyst. 

On Card B-2 (the reveise side of B-1) is given technical 
information oi knowledge required 

Card C-1 may be used for notes showing possible applica¬ 
tions and coiielations to be brought out by the instructor 

Robert H Rodgers and Oakley Fuiney recommend a 
simple set of cards much like those just described “ Theli 
Card No 1 is entitled "Geneial Information Conceining 

Job of_" Card No. 2 is headed “Job Analysis__ 

Name of Job_’’ and provides columns for listing the 

operations and the steps in each operation in the order of 
learning. Card No 3 is entitled “Auxiliary Information for 

Job of_’’ It has columns for trade teims, materials, 

tools, and hygiene-safety. Card No. 4 is labeled “Technical 

Information Necessary for Performing Job of_ 

"Teaching Points” and then in parallel columns Mathe¬ 
matics, Science, Drawing, and Other Information. Card 
No. S, bearing the caption, “Possible Classroom Correlation 

for Job of_” carries columns labeled respectively 

Related Math, Related English, Related Hygiene (Acci¬ 
dent Prevention), Related Drawing, Required Subjects 
(United States History, Economics, Industrial History, 
and Civics). 

®Robert H Rodgers and Oakley Furney, Industrial Subjects in a Part- 
Time or Continuation School, Fr^d A Williams, publisher, Albany, New 
York, 1922. 
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Cooperation of Allen and Cushman. An epoch- 
making pioneer study involving an analysis of the machin¬ 
ist's trade was made under the direction of Di J C. Wi ight, 
Assistant United States Commissioner for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, by Charles R Allen and Commander Frank Cush¬ 
man In this analysis a foini similar to the following one 
was used to list the manipulative operations. 


ANALYSIS OF MACHINIST’S TRADE 

(Progression factors Complexity, accuracy, and niim\>er of operations) 

Dun I iNG 


Checking 

Level 

1 r^pejob 

SpecifiCAtion'. 

Objective 

[ .‘\uMli.irv 1 
Information 

I ravie 

MatlKm.itics 

1 1 ick ■ 
Drdwinp 

1 radc 
Sucnct 

1 







2 

1 






3 


1 




1 

1 

1 


Other forms for making job analyses, sucli as Clyde A. 
Bowman’s graphical analysis and Merritt W Haynes’ use 
of the blackboard, will be discussed piesently First, how¬ 
ever, the technique and forms developed by Allen, Cushman, 
and others, as used currently by the piofessional staft of 
the United States Office of Education, should be ex;amined 
more fully. 

Other Analyses by United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion. Over a period of years numerous members of the 
Vocational Division of the United States Office of Education 
have made, or have collaborated with others in making, 
many thorough job analyses Illustrative of this group are 

^Federal Board for Vocational Education, Bulletin 52, Theory and Prac¬ 
tice. Outlines of Instruction in Related Subjects for the Machinist's Trade, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D C, December, 1919 
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analyses to be found in Vocational Education Bulletin No. 
142, Vocational Tiaming fot Aviation Mechanics, Voca¬ 
tional Education Bulletin No. 137, Granite Cutting; and 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 208, Bucklaying. 

A typical classification of headings and subdivisions used 
in making such analyses is this 

Jobs 

Job specificitions and type jobs. 

Type job specific.ations. 

Type jobs 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Sketch 

Objective. 

Tradc technical knowledge. 

Drawing 

Science 

Mathematics 

Austliaty infot motion 

Recognition of stock, trade terms 
Care of tools; safety, cautions 

Training progression. 

Repetitive training 
Instruction required 


Job Analyses Issued by University of California. 
The Division of Vocational Education of the University 
of California, in cooperation with the State Department of 
Vocational Education, State Board of Education, issued a 
number of job analyses beginning as far back as 1920 They 
include (1) An Analysis of Department Store Occupations 
for Juntori, (2) An Analysis of the fVork of Juniors in 
Banks; (3) Job Analysis Applied to the Teaching of Voca¬ 
tional Agriculture, (4) The Work of Juniors in Retail 
Grocery Stores, and (5) Analysis of the House Carpente'Vs 
Trade. 

The latter was a comprehensive analysis by Leslie G Stier, 
at that time principal of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, 

® Sec United States Office of Education, Granite Cutting, Vocational Divi¬ 
sion Bulletin No 137, pp 27-32, for topics and explanations 
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Los Angeles He divided the trade in the following manner, 
Unit 1. Roughing-in 

Unit 2 Exterior Covering and Finishing 

Unit 3. Roof Framing 

Unit 4 Interior Finish 

Unit 5. Stair Building 

Unit 6 Foundation 

Unit 7 Saw Filing 

Unit 8. Estimating 

The following record form, printed on sheets 14 X 17 
inches, is representative of those used by Stier: 


Checking 

Level 

Type Job 
Specifications 

J Objective 

Trade 

Mathematics 

[ Trade 
Drawing 

1 Trade 

1 Science 

Auxiliary 

Information 

1 

1 

No 1 ; 





1 

1 

1 

1 

Tradt-Terms 
CareandUse 
of Tools 
Safety Pre¬ 
cautions 
Knowledge 
of Stocks 

No 2 





1 



Analysis of the Plumber's Trade ® Bertram Wel- 
baum, in collaboration with George K. Wells, made an 
analysis of the plumber's trade The analysis was printed on 
a sheet 17 X 22 inches, folded to X inches. The 
captions used were: 


Jobs 

Operations 

Skills 

i 

1 

Knowledge 

Related Subjects 

Science 

Mathematics 

Drawing 

1 



1 


_ 



The Selvidge Plan of Trade Analysis In the year 
1923 the late beloved Robert W Selvidge, Dean and leader 
in industrial education at the University of Missouri, pub- 


^ Analysts of the Plumber's Trade, Division of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1929 
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lished a book entitled How to Teach a Trade. In it he set 
forth his views on how to teach a trade, based on his own 
experience and that of associates in the United States Army 
during World War I 

The plan of trade analysis developed and advocated by 
Selvidge is relatively simple. The basic steps are these 

1. Make a list of the things a man must know and be able to do in 
his trade 

2. After the operations of the trade have been listed, give specific and 
concise directions concerning how to perform them 

3. When information on certain topics is necessary, prepare a list of 
information topics. Under each of the topical heads, record without 
discussion the important facts pertinent to it. Follow with appro¬ 
priate questions 

4. If there are problems in related mathematics that need to he solved 
or in related science that must be mastered, inventory them under 
pertinent headings 

Advantages of the Selvidge Plan. Modest Dean 
Selvidge was the first to point out that "the plan does not 
provide a royal road to learning ” Among the chief advan¬ 
tages that he saw in it are (1) the procedure calls for stat¬ 
ing the,problem definitely, (2) it recognizes the difference 
between the doing aspects and related knowledge; (3) 
it provides m usable form information and direction to 
learners; and (4) the technique of trade analysis may be 
used for many jobs in many trades 

Other advantages, he believed, are (1) the plan requires 
the learner to plan his work before he undertakes it; (2) 
it is of educational value to those who use it; (3) it helps 
to develop habits of analyzing and planning; (4) it reveals 
to the learner his sources of strength and weakness. 

The plan also results in arranging instructional material 
in forms that save the instructor’s time. The advantages of 
individual as well as of group instruction are retained. The 
plan permits learners to enter and leave the class at any 
time without disrupting the class organization. 

Distinctions between Teaching a Machine Opera¬ 
tor AND A Skilled Mechanic In considering job analysis 
by the Selvidge or by other methods, it should be recognized 

10 Robert W Selvidge, Hoia to Teach a Trade, The Manual Arts Press, 
1923 
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that there are distinct differences between the requirements 
of training a person for a unit skill—for example, the opera¬ 
tion of a stamping machine—and training him for the 
coveted title of skilled mechanic A machine opeiator may 
be trained in a few hours, days, or weeks, a skilled mechanic 
must usually serve a learning period of 4 to 6 years. 
This distinction calls for variation in the piocedure of job 
analysis. 

It is quite satisfactory to classify rathei highly specialized 
jobs into operations. For that reason such a breakdown is 
commonly used in vocational tiainmg for unit-skill workers 

It is also known by many persons that under modern con¬ 
ditions skilled workers in factories, on construction jobs, 
and in many kinds of service and maintenance work are not 
called upon to use the full range of their knowledge and 
skill; specialization has made this inadvisable. However, 
many skilled mechanics aie still needed Their work vanes 
greatly, and it would scarcely be feasible in their case to 
develop job analyses based on jobs as units On the other 
hand, such skilled trades have a series of unit operations 
which are performed over and over with relatively slight 
modification To illustrate, a carpenter may trim a door or 
window in a half-dozen ways, each of which calls for varia¬ 
tions, but relatively minor ones So putting on trim may be 
used as a unit operation. 

Selvidge’s Views Regarding Instruction Sheets 
Through classroom instiuction, published articles, and 
especially through his masterly book entitled Individual 
Instruction Sheets: How to JVnte and Hozo to Use Them, 
Dr. Robert W. Selvidge gave the world suggestions regard¬ 
ing the preparation of instruction sheets that bid fair to 
make a lasting contribution to practical arts and vocational 
education. He maintained that “one of the most common 
errors teachers make when attempting to prepare written 
instruction sheets is to give only an outline of the steps to 
be taken in performing the task . .. The outline tells what is 
to be done but it does not tell how to do it 

"The jobs are but combinations of manipulative processes 

D Robert W Selvidge, “The Job Sheet," Industrial education Magazine, 
July, 1923. 
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with a background of necessary information,” he wrote. In 
order to avoid a great deal of useless repetitive work in 
preparing job sheets, he advocated wilting and distinguish¬ 
ing between the following types of instruction sheets; (1) 
operation sheets; (2) information sheets; (3) assignment 
sheets; and (4) job sheets Each of these will now be 
dealt with more fully. 

1 Job sheet An instruction sheet that explains how a 
complete job, usually involving several operations, is done 
is called a job sheet Job sheets are most commonly used by 
schools for educational purposes in connection with broad 
training, but may also be used to advantage for highly 
specialized jobs. Job sheets are especially useful when the 
trainee has all eady mastered the vai lous operations involved 
or when operation sheets are used to supplement the job 
sheet In developing job sheets, successive sheets should 
call for more and moie original thinking on the part of the 
learner. Full diiactions are appiopriate for beginners, more 
advanced learneis should be encouraged to develop resource¬ 
fulness. This may be stimulated by modifying the job sheets 
in such a raannei that students gradually develop the qualities 
wanted. 

2. Operation sheet An instruction sheet that explains 
how an operation is peiformed is called an operation 
sheet The term operation lefers to points of instruction or 
elements of jobs. An operation sheet may deal with how to 
use a specific tool or how to peiform a specific unit or part 
of a job. 

Many operations occur In hundreds of jobs. It would be 
wasteful of time and material to repeat instructions about 
them in successive job sheets. By developing operation 
sheets, several purposes are served • time and money are 
saved because duplication is prevented; resourcefulness is 
encouraged by applying the directions given on operation 
sheets to a variety of jobs, gieater flexibility than would 
otherwise be possible is attained through the use of opera¬ 
tion sheets used in combination with job sheets and other 
instruction sheets. 

Robert W Selvidge, Individual Instruction Sheets Hov: to Write and 
Ilovj io Use Them, The Manual Artb Press, 1926 
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3. Infoimation sheet. An Instruction sheet that gives 
information about machines, parts, tools, and materials or 
that gives background or explanatory information or knowl¬ 
edge is commonly called an information sheet For example, 
information sheets deal with such topics as characteristics 
of plastics, how to use a steel square, lubrication, safety 
practices, and how to use a slide rule. 

4 Assignment sheet An instruction sheet that tells 
learners what reading, writing, or study they are to do or 
what observations they are to make is called an assignment 
sheet The term is also commonly used by teachers of related 
mathematics and related science in connection with sheets 
by means of which problems, exercises, or experiments are 
assigned. 

Assignment sheets often contain questions to be answered, 
problems to be solved, or cases to be diagnosed or solved. 
Selected references and suggestions for further study may 
be included Sometimes objective test items, such as multiple- 
choice and procedure tests, are added. 

Reasons for Using Instruction Sheets. An instruc¬ 
tion sheet is a teaching device It does not and is not intended 
to replace the teacher. Neither is it to be regarded as a 
crutch for teachers In light of the extended use that has 
been made of Instruction sheets, it is almost commonplace 
to say that instruction sheets of the right sort aie of much 
value as teaching devices 

Under many conditions instruction sheets are absolutely 
necessary. This is particularly true when trainees enter and 
leave at irregular times and when they come with greatly 
differing backgrounds of experience, as they do in classes 
organized In industries woiking on war contracts, in depots, 
arsenals, cantonments, and in state, county, city, and district 
vocational schools and classes for adults 

Written instruction sheets are usually prepared with care, 
They are subject to examination and criticism and are 
modified as needed. This makes them relatively reliable and 
effective teaching aids. 

The Allen and Selvidge Methods Compared. A 
constructive comparison and criticism of the Allen and 
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Selvidge methods of teaching a trade was made by Pro¬ 
fessor D. J MacDonald, then of Ohio State University, 
now Educational Director of the Lithographic Foundation, 
New York City 

Chief differences He groups the chief differences under 
the following four heads: 

1. A begins by listing all the jobs in the trade, S begins by listing the 
unit operations in the trade, which he considers the basic units of 
instruction 

2. A appears to be more concerned than S in having the student master 
what he needs to know at the time to fit him for efficient work. 

3 S appears to put greater emphasis than does A upon placing greater 
responsibility on students relatively early in their training program 

4. Both A and S would give students statements showing the sequence 
of what they are to do. A limits himself to a statement of the 
sequential operations S gives the learner the trade analysis sheet 
with the aid of which he is expected to make the job analysis. The 
sheet contains definite instructions and references 

Simdanties. The methods are obviously in agreement that 
(1) important items of related knowledge should be inven¬ 
toried and used at the appropriate time; (2) demonstrations 
by the teacher should be used when needed; (3) questions 
that tend to cause learners to reason out the why of work 
done should be used 

MacDonald’s critical discussion is worthy of careful study, 
though It is not within the purpose of this book to report 
upon it in detail. The gist of his summary and suggestions is : 

1. In spite of differences in procedure, both plans deserve 
high rating 

2. In the matter of adapting subject matter to learner 
ability, both rank high in some respects and low in 
others 

3 As far as lesson planning features are concerned, “A’s 
excellent detail finds no counterpart whatsoever In 
S’s method.” 

MacDonald would employ both methods In part. He 
would shift from one to the other as needed and determined 

D J MacDonald, “A Comparison and Criticism of the Allen and Sel¬ 
vidge Methods of Teaching a Trade,” Industrial Arts Magazine, Vol. XII, 
No. 11, November, 1923, pp 413-9 
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by the “intelligence and general aggiessiveness” of the 
learners. He would develop in students the ability to analyze 
and to plan at the earliest opportunity Furthermore, since, 
as he says, there is a strong tendency for shop teacheis to 
follow lines of least resistance, he inclines strongly to the 
view that “the gradual introduction of S's method would 
inevitably assure better results.” 

Stone's Comparison of the Allen, Selvidge, and 
Charters Techniques.^^As Dr. William H. Stone of the 
University of Missouri saw it, Allen, Selvidge, and Charteis 
have each presented a method of vocational analysis chiefly 
for the derivation of instructional material He expiessed 
the belief that the Allen method is specifically applicable 
to adult vocational education for skilled oi employed per¬ 
sons, that the Selvidge method is especially well suited to 
“skilled mechanics-to-be”—those attending full-time voca¬ 
tional schools, and that the Charters method is specifically 
applicable to the study of semi-professional vocations 

If these distinctions are kept in mind and if each method 
IS considered in Its appropriate field. Stone had “little 
adverse criticism to offer ” However, when an attempt is 
made to use the methods out of their field, the procedures 
become unwieldy 

He pointed out that both Allen and Selvidge use the job 
for instructional purposes The difference is that Allen 
divides It into “jumping-off places," whereas Selvidge 
employs individual instruction sheets, illustrated and sup¬ 
plemented by demonstrations. 

Charters and Whitley’s study makes a distinct contribu¬ 
tion not attempted by Allen or Selvidge in that it tries to 
determine desirable character traits and to make them 
objective in the teaching process. 

Charters and Whitley’s Analysis of Secretarial 
Duhls An extensive analysis of secretarial duties and traits 
was made under the direction of Di W W. Charters 

William H Stone, “ReMew and Criticism of Analysis by the Allen, 
Selvidge, and Charters Method,’* Industrial Education Magazine^ Vol XXVI, 
No 11, Ma>, 1925, pp 321-5 

W W Charters and Isadore Whitlej, dnalysis of Secretarial Duties 
and Traits, Williams &. Wilkins Co, Baltimore, Maivland, 1924 
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Isadore B Whitley was In immediate charge of the study, 
which was financed by the National Junior Personnel Service, 
Inc , Anna Y. Reed, Director 

The lesults as well as the techniques employed should be 
of interest to students of education The problem was to 
determine the duties performed by secretaries to business 
men and administrators The study was completed In 11 
months. Three major assistants were employed, with 
Paul S Lomax serving as consultant 

From interviews with 12S secretaries and questionnaires 
filled out by 715 secretaries a total of 871 duties was 
recoided. These 871 duties weie analyzed as to frequency 
and tanked in that order The median number of duties 
performed by individual secretaries was found to be approx¬ 
imately 130, Of these, 87 duties were discovered to be “quite 
uniform m all occupations.” 

The authors of the study expressed the belief that the 
study of duties is of interest to at least three groups of 
persons—namely, employers of secietaries, secretaries, and 
educators Employers, it was hoped, will find in the study 
suggestions as to what they may expect of secretaries. Secre¬ 
taries may wish to use the study as an index of what they 
may be expected to know and to be able to do. Educators 
can turn to the study as a more reliable analysis than had 
been made previously of duties and traits that need to be 
incorporated in courses of study for secietaries and devel¬ 
oped in the classroom Duty differences are also revealed 
Fortunately the analysis is described In considerable 
detail. This description Is of special value to the serious 
student who may be interested in the study either for its 
findings or as an example of analysis technique. 

Part II of the study is an analysis of secretarial traits 
“which are conspicuously possessed by successful secretaries 
and are conspicuously absent in unsuccessful secietaries,” 
and an attempt “to determine the relative importance of 
those traits ” 

To this end the following four steps were taken: (1) 
prominent men, who, it was believed, had superior secre¬ 
taries, were interviewed to find out what secretarial traits 
they held to be important; (2) the results of these interviews 
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were translated into abstract traits; (3) the traits were 
defined in terms of trait-actions; and (4) the traits were 
ranked according to frequency of mention in order to reveal 
as objectively and concretely as possible the judgments of 
employers 

To make the study as reliable as possible, the question¬ 
naires were planned with care, interviewers were trained, 
interviewees w'ere selected with discrimination, and methods 
of recording and of evaluating were worked out. The fre¬ 
quency rating revealed that, contrary to popular opinion, 
personal appearance was held to be less important than 
nine other factors. The ten out of twenty-four traits consid¬ 
ered most significant were m order: accuracy, responsibility, 
dependability, intelligence, courtesy, initiative, judgment, 
tact, personal pleasantness, and personal appearance. 

Bowman's Contribution to Job Analysis. Over a 
period of years Dean Clyde A Bowman, long associated 
with the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, has made 
a signal contribution thiough his exposition of graphic aids 
in occupational analysis. As early as 1924 he published under 
the title Graphic Aids in Occupational Analysis previously 
used notes and articles relating to graphical analysis This 
book is worthy of careful study by teachers and students 
of practical arts and of vocational education, counselors, 
analysts, and others The volume not only contains a wealth 
of carefully prepared graphical analyses but, even more 
important, serves as a concrete example of the advantages 
to be attained through the technique. It is quite obvious that 
graphical analysis has many applications and certain distinct 
advantages over verbal presentation. 

Graphical analysis is an aid to accurate analysis, intelli¬ 
gent selection, objective presentation, and reliable evalua¬ 
tion, Through it teaching content can be determined more 
scientifically; more appropriate methods of instruction can 
be selected; and better correlations can be achieved. It is 

See also Frederick G. Nichols, The PerJonal Secretary; Differentiating 
Duties and Essential Personal Train, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1934 

Clyde A Bowman, Graphic Jtds in Occupational Analysis, The Bruce 
Publishing Co, 1924. 
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exceedingly difficult to express satisfactorily in words what 
can easily be shown through graph or diagram. 

In Graphic Aids in Occupational Analysts, Bowman has 
presented five significant kinds of material: (1) the rela¬ 
tions of youth to industry; (2) a variety of lesson plans; 
(3) guidance opportunities and responsibilities in the junior 
high schools; (4) senior high school guidance opportuni¬ 
ties and responsibilities; and (5) an analysis of modern 
occupations in relation to guidance opportunities and 
responsibilities in vocational schools. 

Haynes' Modification of the Allen Technique. 
Among the pioneers in developing trade analysis in the 
United States is Merritt W Haynes, for many years 
Director of Vocational Education, Bayonne, New Jersey, 
Assistant Director of Education, United Typothetae of 
America, and industrial teacher-trainer.^® 

In one of his earlier books, entitled Teaching Shop Work, 
he devotes a chapter to trade analysis He explains in detail 
in twelve unit lessons the importance of trade analysis and 
the way to teach trade analysis. 

Haynes finds the blackboard of special help. He asks 
three or four competent tradesmen to step to the black¬ 
board and write out their lists of jobs in accordance with 
assignment 1. He then Invites the class to examine the lists 
Principles are deduced from specific cases supplied by the 
students. Successive lessons in job analysis are handled in 
much the same way—that is, by having several men place 
their work on the blackboard and then having the class 
examine, evaluate, and, if possible, make helpful sugges¬ 
tions for Improvement. The teacher participates as he 
thinks wise The lesson topics used by Haynes follow: 

1. The importance of trade analysis 

2. Type jobs in a trade 

3. Classification of type jobs trade blocks 

4. Arranging type jobs m the order of their difficulty, progression- 
factors. 

5. Analyzing a job into its contents—production, auxiliary, and tech¬ 
nical. 

Merritt W. Haynes, Teaching Shop Work^ Unit ThreCt Trade Analysts, 
Gmn and Company, New York, 1924 
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6. Production content' tools, equipment, and materials. 

7 Analjsis of auxiliary content for knowledge of stock 

8. Analysis of auxiliary content for trade terms and safety precau¬ 
tions 

9 Analysis of technical content trade calculations 

10 Analysis of technical content trade science. 

11. Analysis of technical content trade drawing 

12 Analysis of technical content, trade judgment 

Dr. Charles R. Allen and Commander Cushman were 
among the first persons, it seems evident, to use large sheets 
upon which the trade analyses aie shown graphically and 
in their entirety. This has always seemed very desirable, 
since it helps to reveal relationships that cannot be shown 
as well by the use of small cards. 

Nichols’ Analysis of the Duties and Traits of the 
Personal Sccretary.i® "phe general problem that led 
Professor Nichols to undertake an analysis of the "differen¬ 
tiating duties and essential personal traits" of the personal 
secretary was the widespread confusion and misunderstand¬ 
ing of the term secretary Ten years earlier Dr. W W. 
Charters had completed his comprehensive analysis showing 
that secretaries perform 871 duties. “In this list,” Nichols 
pointed out, "will be found substantially every duty which 
is performed by any office worker In other words, if this 
list of duties is to be taken as the gauge of secretarial work, 
then a secretary may be regarded as a composite of all office 
workers.” 

To overcome this difficulty, Nichols based his data on a 
selected group of 213 individuals, each of whom was known 
to be a private secretary, also called a personal secretary, 
and excluded from his study many other kinds of secretaries 
and other office workers. A total of 63 cities and 16 states 
was represented by the 213 secretaries. 

Both secretaries and employers ranked the following 
personal traits as essential to those who would be successful 
private secretaries intelligence, accuracy, personality, judg¬ 
ment, efficiency, loyalty, and executive ability Each of the 

19 Frederick G Nichoh, aided by Sally Wile Wissman, The Personal 
Secretary Differentiating Duties and Essential Personal Traits, Harvard 
Universitv Fre'ss, Cambridge, 1934 
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foregoing traits was explained so as to be more readily- 
understood 

The major duties of personal secretaries as determined 
by the combined judgment of the secretaries and employers 
were those listed in Table 5. 


Table 5 


MAJOR SECRETARIAL DUTIES—JUDGMENTS OF SECRETARIES 
AND EMPLOYERS 
(According to F G Nichols)* 


I Take dictation 
2. Transcribe shorthand notes 
3 Handle callers. 

+ -Write original letters. 

5 Organize facts 

6 Answer letters 

7 Organize office routine 

8 Note information on letters. 

9 Handle incoming mail 

10 Read and release letters for 
mailing 


11 Organize files and filing systems 
12. Take care of personal accounts 

13 Consult reference books 

14 Make appointments 

15 Do hanking for employer 
16. Write up minutes of meeting 

17 Supervise clerical workers 

18 Dictate letters 

19 Take care of follow-up files, 

20 Operate card index 

21 Prepare reports 


* F G Nichols, The Personal Secretary Dijjerentialtng Dulles and Essential 
Personal Traits, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1934, p 64, 
table 24 


Dickinson's Job Operations in Farm Mechanics.^® 
Recognizing the job as the desirable teaching unit m farm 
mechanics, Dr Sherman Dickinson of the University of 
Missouri used a group of experienced agriculture teachers 
to formulate a series of job opeiations in farm mechanics. 
These operations, 154 in all, were arranged in 16 gioup 
jobs: woodwork, drawing, tool care, painting, rope work, 
glazing, harness repair, beltwork, sheet metal work, iron 
work, pipe fitting, concrete work, masonry, farm machinery, 
electricity, and gas engines 

The job operations are in the form of job sheets. The 
following headings are used on the job sheets: Materials, 
Tools, Piocedure, Questions, and References. An item, 
Special Information, is also included on some of the job 
sheets Illustrations are employed where needed. 

20 Sherman Dickinson, Job Operations in Farm Mechanics, Third Ed , The 

ID- _ 11 « Ttl «« .1 1 Q 4 C 
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Gaines' Job Analysis ArpLiEO to the Teaching of 
Vocational Agriculture."* V. C Gaines has pioneered 
in showing the applications of techniques of ]ob analysis to 
the teaching of vocational agiiculture. He saw in job analy¬ 
sis in agriculture a procedure suited to making an intensive 
study of a farm enterprise or project in order to determine 
the essential problems, both operative and managerial, that 
are involved. Each problem could then be broken down into 
various factors, which might be classified as science, applied 
mathematics, English, economics, etc. 

In agriculture “a ‘job’ is a definite necessary operation to 
be accomplished, such as plowing, planting, or cultivating, 
and includes all the necessary planning, study, decisions, 
and skills necessary to reach the objective.” The subject of 
project analysis could be introduced, Gaines suggested, by 
asking students to list fifteen or twenty of the major opera¬ 
tions or jobs that would be involved in producing a specified 
crop in that locality A major group like tree fruits could 
be broken down into these units: 


I. Selecting the crop 
2 Locating the crop 

3. Preparing the land 

4. Fertilizing the soil 

5. Selecting the variety 

6. Procuring nursery stock 

7. Caring for nursery stock 

8. Preparing for planting 

9. Fumigation 

10. Laying-off for planting 

II. Planting 


12 Tillage 

13 Irrigation 

14 Summer pruning 
IS. Thinning 

16 Disease and insect control 

17. Construction jobs (boxes, lad¬ 
ders, etc ) 

18. Harvesting 

19. Curing 

20. Marketing 
21 Records 


A Modern Plant Added by Hill and Ewing. In their 
Materials and Methods for Vocational Training ,Hill 
and Ewing have combined to advantage discussions of trade 
analysis graphically presented and of preparing Instruction 
sheets. They have succeeded in bringing together In useful 
form a number of the best elements of the techniques of job 
and trade analysis that have been advocated by such pioneers 

21 Issued by the University of California in cooperation with the State 
Board of Education, Berkelej, California, June, 1922 

22 Warren E Hill and Claude H Ewing, Materials and Methods for 
Vocational Training, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1942 
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in the field as Allen, Wright, Prosser, Selvidge, Rasche, and 
Bowman. 

Graphical analyses of steam fitting, painting and deco¬ 
rating, plastering, and machine shop trades are included. 
Foods and trade sewing are also represented through 
graphical analyses. 

Fryklund's Streamlined Presentation of Trade 
AND Job Analysis A modern presentation of trade and 
job analysis is found in Trade and Job Analysis by Verne C 
Fryklund.^® In tins book Fryklund calls attention to kinds 
of analysis and the distinct features of each ITe explains 
and illustrates what is meant by the technical terms usually 
employed, such as job, operation, process 

Plis presentation of making the analysis, including graph¬ 
ical charts illustrating how to secure an instructional order, 
IS especially helpful Assignment and discussion topics, as 
well as references for further reading, add to the value of 
the book. 

Job Analysis in Business Education.^^ Valuable 
insight into job analysis applied in the field of business 
education may be obtained by examining the list of studies 
recorded by A. Sidney Galper. He calls attention to the fact 
that training must conform to the actual practices in occu¬ 
pational fields and that job analysis and job sheets are 
“playing an important part in the program of business 
education.” 

Galper lists job analyses in the following areas of busi¬ 
ness education • bookkeeping, stenography, salesmanship and 
store work, office machines, and clerical work. To illustrate 
the increasing number of specific jobs in offices and stores, 
he gives a partial list of more than sixty of them. 

Record Forms for Job Analysis. For convenience in 
analyzing a trade or a job a series of record forms may be 
useful It does not necessarily follow that the results should 
be recorded on separate sheets in the order shown. Nor is 

Verne C Fryklund, Trade and Job Analysis, The Bruce Publishing Co , 

1942. 

A Sidney Galper, “Job Analysis in Business Education,” A V A, Journal 
and Nevis Bulletin, Vol XV, No 3, September, 1940, pp 169-72. 
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it to be inferred that the headings need to conform to those 
about to be described The form, size, shape, and nature of 
record forms should be suited to circumstances. Sample 
record forms follow. 


TRADE. AND JOB ANALYSIS 


(Name of trade or occupation) 
by 


Address 


Date 

Prepared under Direction of 


Form T-1 


OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITS OF LEARNING TO BE ANALYZED 


Unit or 
Block No 


Prepare a clear and direct statement of the 
objective or purpose of the instruction 
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INVENTORY OF INSTRUCTION UNITS 

Make an inventory ot the essential divisions or units of the trade or occupation. 
This may be in the nature of a list of jobs, or instructional units, whichever is more 
suitable 




Machines, Parts, Tools, Equipment 


Materials 
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RFXATLD MATHEMATICS 


Jobs, Operations, or Other 
Units of Instruction 


Principles Involved and Examples 
of Typical Problems 



RFLATCD SCIENCE 


Jobs, Operations, or Other Units 
of Instruction 


Principles Involved and Examples 
of Typical Problems 



RELATED BLUEPRINT READING, SKETCHING, AND DRAFTING 


Jobs, Operations, or Other 
Units of Instruction 


Principles Involved and Examples 
of Typical Problems 
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RELATED HEALTH. SAFETY, AND HYGIENE 


Operationsj Jobs, or Other I 

Principles, Problems, and What 

Units of Instruction 

Learner Must Know 




Form T-9 



TRADE OR OCCUPATIONAL TERMS 


List of Terms 

Definition of Terms 




Form T-10 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Distinguish between trade analysis and job analysis. 

2. Describe a typical job description or job specification. 

3 Explain what is meant by time and motion study and show its appli¬ 
cations. 

4. Why are trade and job analyses of special interest to educators? 

5 Report upon Manning Tables. 

6. Describe the Allen method as fully as possible 

7. What were the items used on a typical analysis sheet used by Allen 
and Cushman in Analysis of Machtmsi’s Tradef 

8. Name several trade analyses made by members of the vocational edu¬ 
cation staff of the United States Office of Education. 

9. Describe in detail the Selvidge plan of trade analysis 

10. Present Selvidge’s ideas about instruction sheets 

11 Compare the Allen and the Selvidge methods of analysis 

12 Describe and appraise Charters and Whitley’s analysis of secretarial 
duties. 

13. Describe and evaluate Bowman’s contribution to job and occupa¬ 
tional analysis. 
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14 What values do you see m Nichols' analysis of duties and traits of 
personal secretaries? 

15 Illustrate how job analysis techniques may be used to advantage in 
agricultural education 

16. Cite references to job analysis applied to home economics education 

17 Examine and report upon a recent book dealing with trade or job 
analysis 

18 Examine an analysis used for instructional purposes with trainees in 
a war production industry and report your findings 

FOR FURTHER READING 

Alien, Charles R, The Instructor, the Man, and the Job, J B Lippmcott 
Co, Philadelphia, 1918. 

-, The Foreman and Hts Job, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1922 

Benge, Eugene J, Job Evaluation and Merit Rating, a Manual of Pro¬ 
cedures, Deep Ruer, Conn, National Foreman’s Institute, 1941 
Benge, Eugene J, Samuel L H Burk, and Edward N May, Manual of Job 
Evaluation, Procedures of Job Analysis and Appraisal, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 19V1 

Bowman, Clyde A, Graphic Aids in Occupational Analysis, The Bruce Pub¬ 
lishing Co , Milwaukee, 1924 

Brintom, Willard C, Graphic Presentation, Brinton Associates, New York, 

1939 

Charters, W W, and Isadore B. Whitiey, Analysis of Secretarial Duties 
and Traits, Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1924. 

Cushman, Frank, Training Procedure, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 

1940 

-, Foremans hip and Supervision, John Wiley & Sons, Inc , New York, 1938. 

Dickinson, Sherman (Editor), Job Operations m Farm Mechanics, written 
by the \ocational agriculture teachers of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 1936. 
Frtklund, Verne C, Trade and Job Analysis, The Bruce Publishing Co, 
Milwaukee, 1942 

Galper, a Sidney, “Job Analysis in Business Education,’’ m A T A Journal 
and Nevis Bulletin, Vol. XV, No 3, September, 1940, pp 169-72 
General Motors Institute, Trade Apprenticeship An Analysis, Machinist, 
Tool and Die Maker Trade, by the Institute, Flint, Mich,, 1937 
Hall, Herman S , Trade Training in School ami Plant, Chapter XIV, “Trade 
Analysis,’’ The Century Co, New York, 1930 
Haynes, Merritt W, Teaching Shop Work, Unit Three, “Trade Analysis,” 
Gmn and Co , Boston, 1924. 

Hill, Warren E , and Claude II Ewing, Materials and Methods for Voca¬ 
tional Training, McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc. New York, 1942. 
Indiana, State Department of Public Instruction, Analysis of the 
Plumber's Trade, vuith Related Subjects Qultint, by Bertram WelbaDin 
in collaboration with George K Wells, Division of Vocational Education, 
Bulletin No 102, 1929 

Jacket, David F., and Benjamin W Johnson, Analysis of the Cosmetology 
Trade with Training and Upgrading Programs, State Printing Office, 
Sacramento, Calif, 1934. 

Jones, Walter B , Job Analysis and Curriculum Construction in the Metal 
Trades Industry, Teachers College Contribution to Education, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1926 
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MacDonald, D J., “A Compamon and Criticism of the Allen and Selvidgc 
Methods of Teaching a Trade,” Industrial Arts Magazine, Novemher, 
1923, pp +13-9 

Macill, Walter H, Administering Vocational Education, pp 80-98, Educa¬ 
tional Publishers Inc., Minneapolis, 1941. 

Nichols, Frederick G, T/ie Personal Secretary Differentiating Duties and 
Essential Personal Traits, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass, 
193+ 

SelVIDGE, Robert W , Hoto to Teach a Trade, The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Ill., 1923 

-, Individual Instruction Sheets Iloav to JVnte and How to Use Them, 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill, 192S 
United States Employment Service, Job Deicriptions for Domestic and 
Personal Service Occupations, 3 Vols , 19+1 

-, Job Descriptions for Full-Fashioned and Seamless Hosiery Knitting 

Industry in North Carolina, 1938. 

-, Job Descriptions for the Lumber and Lumber Products Industries, 1939 

-, Job Dcscnplions for Job Foundries, 1938. 

-, Job Descriptions for Machine Shops, 1938 

-, Jab Descriptions for the Retail Trade, 1938 

-, Job Descriptions for the Cleaning, Dyeing, and Pressing Industry, 1938 

-, Job Descriptions for the Automobile Manufacturing Industry, 1935 

United States Ospice of Education, Vocational Division, Washington 

(1) Agricultural Education 

Bulletin No. 105, Analysts of the Management of a Cotton-Gronsiing 
Enterprise, 

Bulletin No 118, Analysts of the Operative Jobs of a Corn-Gronuing 
Enterprise 

Bulletin No 15+, Analysts of Special Jobs in Quality Milk Production 

(2) Trade and Industrial Education 
Bulletin No 106, Stone Setting 
Bulletin No 137, Granite Cutting. 

Bulletin No ISS, Fire Fighting 

Bulletin No 168, Vocational Training for the Pulp and Paper Industry 
Bulletin No. 200, Related Instruction for Plumber Apprentices. 
Bulletin No. 208, Brick Laying An Analysis of the Trade 

(3) Home Economics Education, 

Bulletin No 37, Survey of Needs in the Field of Vocational Home 
Economics Education 

Bulletin No 19+, Duties and Responsibilities of the General House¬ 
hold Employee 
(+) Business Education 

Bulletin No. 119, Elements of an Educational Program for Laundry 
Salesmen. 

Bulletin No 1+9, Vocational Education for Those Engaged in the 
Retail Meat Business 

Bulletin No. 198, Conference Topics for the Retail Grocery Business 
University of California, Berkeley, Bulletin No 2, An Analysis of Depart¬ 
ment Store Occupations for Juniors 

-, Bulletin No +, An Analysts of the JVork of Juniors in Banks 

-, Bulletin No 9, The fVork of Juniors in Retail Grocery Stores 

-, Division Bulletin No 12, Trade and Industrial Senes, No. 1, Analysis 

of the House Carpenter’s Trade. 



CHAPTER 14 


Vocational Education Surveys: How to 
Organize and Conduct Them 

The vocational education survey is essentially a diagnostic 
study of job analysis in which the community is the unit. 
Through the survey vital facts may become known; signifi¬ 
cant beliefs of experienced individuals may be gathered; 
and pertinent evaluations may be made. 

The survey may reveal the nature and scope of the voca¬ 
tional education that is needed to meet the requirements 
of today and tomorrow It may disclose the nature of the 
subject-matter that needs to be taught, the materials that 
should be used, the processes that must be mastered, the 
equipment which is needed, and the housing that is required 

The survey may also reveal the qualifications that students 
should possess and that teachers should have. Other find¬ 
ings may relate to the available labor supply in a given area 
The survey may also serve as a basis for developing coopera¬ 
tion between important groups. Other objectives may also 
be served. 

A Point of View. It deserves to be kept in mind that 
most of us do not relish the idea of being surveyed, at least 
not by persons who have very limited backgrounds of 
experience on the basis of which to appreciate and evaluate 
correctly what others have spent long years to accomplish 
or develop. 

It appears evident that vocational education surveys 
greatly need the guidance of experienced men and women 
who are thoroughly familiar with the requirements of occu¬ 
pational life, with what vocational schools can do, and 
with the techniques of making survey studies that are valid, 
reliable, and constructive The more educational surveys 
of various kinds that are examined, the clearer it becomes 
that surveys need to be planned, sponsored, and earned out 
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by persons of demonstrated ability and high standing in 
their particular areas of service. 

Who Should Make Vocational Education Surveys. 
Since vocational education must be adapted to continuous 
changes of many kinds, it appears reasonable to look upon 
surveys and related studies as continuous procedures in 
which a major effort is made from time to time, supple¬ 
mented by more fiequent modifications of a less extensive 
sort. Surveys are usually undertaken by three groups: (1) 
local individuals or gioups; (2) those from outside the com¬ 
munity; and (3) combinations of the two groups mentioned. 

There are advantages as well as disadvantages in all of 
them. The problem of determining who should conduct a 
survey should be answered by looking into the relative 
merits of the various plans that could be used 

In general, there are distinct advantages in using local 
people for survey purposes. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned: (1) Much useful information is often gained which 
will not appear in the records but is an asset if it can be kept 
in the community. (2) Many valuable personal contacts are 
made which may have a distinct bearing upon the future 
welfare of the program If these contacts are made by per¬ 
sons who are likely to remain in the community for some 
time, so much the better (3) One of the distinct benefits 
from surveys Is the individual development of those who 
participate. The survey, therefore, offers opportunities for 
professional growth which maybe capitalized upon by using 
persons in the community. (4) It is usually less expensive 
to use local persons than to bring them in from a distance 

In some instances it is best to have the survey carried on 
by outside persons. This is particularly true if qualified local 
persons are not available or if the subject of the survey is 
distinctly controversial, as may be true of a survey sponsored 
by a faction to attain objectives of special interest to them. 

If the findings of a survey are such that making them 
public may cause those who revealed them to have their 
tenure as administrators or teachers endangered, it may 
be more satisfactory to have the recommendations made 
through outside persons whose tenure is unlikely to be influ- 
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enccd thereby. The outside persons may also bring to their 
task experience which should be helpful. Sometimes outside 
assistance may be secured gratis or at relatively low cost 
For example, a state department of education or a state 
college or university may be in a position to render service 
free or inexpensively. 

In other instances it may prove best to use a combination 
of local persons and of outsiders, as has often been done. 
Every case should be decided in the light of its specific 
conditions. 

General Outlines for Survey Reports. It is self- 
evident that the outlines for survey reports must show much 
variation. The following outlines contain concrete examples 
of what major topics may be appropriate in some cases 
These topics should naturally be modified to suit each 
individual case. 

A General Outline for a Vocational Education Survey 

I. Introduction or preface 

II. Purposes and scope of the survey 

III. The Survey Steering Committee, Advisory Committee, and staff 

IV. Cooperating individuals, organizations, and groups. 

V. Means and methods used in the survey. 

VI. Presentation of the survey data.^ 

A Data of a general nature. 

B. Data relating to specific occupations, industries, places of busi¬ 
ness, groups, classes, housing, etc. 

VII. Conclusions. 

VIII. Recommendations 

A General Outline for an Occupational Survey 

Preface (including acknowledgments) 

I. Introduction. 

A. Need for the survey 

B Purpose of the survey. 

C Scope of the survey 

D. Means and methods of survey 

II. Data supplied by emplovers, labor, and others. 

A. Number of workers by occupational groups 

B. Number of workers by sex 

^ Item VI may need to be divided into a number of major divisions, thereby 
increasing the total number of divisions in the outline. 
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C. Number of workers for whom trauunp; is desired 
D Kinds and extent of vocational education most needed. 

E Ways in which schools may coopcr.ite, 

III. Implications of data secured 
IV Conclusions (based on findings) 

V. Cuiriculum recommendations 
A Guidance 

B. The junior high school curriculum. 

C. All-day vocational program 
D Part-time vocational classes 
E Evening vocational classes. 

F Adults 

G School-employer-labor-workcr cooperation. 

VI Other recommendations 
A Housing. 

B. Equipment 
C Material of instruction 

D. The teaching force 
E Coordination. 

VII Suggestions for further study and action. 

Steps in Making a Vocational Survey. As a possible 
check-list or aid to individuals who may desire to undertake 
a vocational survey, there follows a list of some of the steps 
that may be helpful in carrying out such an undertaking. It 
is unlikely that best results will be attained by following the 
list rigidly and by limiting the activities to the items men¬ 
tioned A comprehensive survey will probably require 
additional steps, a short study may Involve less Cer¬ 
tainly no single set of suggested steps can hope to meet 
all requirements. 

Some Suggested Steps in Making a Vocational Education Survey 

1. In the event that the initiator of the survcj is not experienced in voca¬ 
tional education survey theory and practice, it is suggested that he: 

a Acquaint himself with the basic theory involved in surveys, 

b. Study survey reports 

c. Reflect deliberately upon the proposed enterprise (1) as to general 
plan, (2) in detail, as to staff, time, cost, problems, benefits 

d Discuss the proposed plan xvith persons of survey experience 

2 Make a tentative outline of the general plan and of essential details 

3 Discuss the tentative plan with the superintendent of schools or with 
his principal or director 

4 Submit the plan through the proper administrative channel to the 
Board of Education for approval 
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5. Recommend the appointment of a (1) director, (2) general steering 
committee; (3) survey advisory committee, and (4) survey staff 

6. Lay tentative plans before the committees mentioned State objec¬ 
tives, explain tentative plans, ask for suggestions, approval, and active 
cooperation. 

7 Help to develop public support for the project. Use the press, service 
clubs, and other organizations and individuals but keep in the back¬ 
ground personally as much as possible Let the announcements come 
through the superintendent of schools, the president of the board, the 
director of vocational education, or other key persons. 

8 Enlist able talent. Go to top men and women Get strong sponsorship 
all along the line. Make it a cooperative affair 

9. Call one or more preliminary meetings of the whole staff to present 
the survey plan, to explain it, to answer questions, and to make modi¬ 
fications where advisable Later meet division or department heads to 
cover matters of special interest to each 

10. Make sure that those who are to be surveyed or who are to provide 
the data desired fully understand what is contemplated and will co¬ 
operate. 

11. Give special training when needed to interviewers and others and 
specific directions when required Delegate authority when feasible 

12. Establish time limits within which work is to be completed Agree 
upon the scope as well as the nature of the service to be rendered by 
each participant. Specify the extent and nature of written reports that 
are to be made, and the form they are to take. 

13 Keep a constant check on progress Be prepared to expedite plans, to 
settle problems requiring action, and to suggest ways and means of 
securing and processing data and of reporting results 
14. Before the report goes to the printer, have it reviewed carefully by 
those who should pass on it Have galley and page proofs checked by 
several persons for technical accuracy, as well .as for English. 

The Director of the Survey. Much of the success of 
a survey rests upon the director and his staff Although it 
is desirable to have a director who is an expert in the major 
field of interest involved, it is equally important that the 
director be a capable organizer and administrator. A person 
who has a good general understanding of vocational 
education and survey procedures and techniques, who has 
outstanding organizing and administrative capacity coupled 
with sound judgment and tact, should be able to call to 
his assistance the expert workers that are needed to get 
satisfactory results 

A good administrator delegates responsibilities wisely. 
If he is able to call to his aid the best people available and 
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to use their findings and recommendations, the chances arc 
in favor of results that will be truly helpful. 

Among the initial steps taken by the experienced survey 
director is a study of the proposed enterprise from many 
angles. A survey should always be taken seriously. It 
deserves, and to be successful it must have, the benefit of 
extensive and thorough preliminary planning before it is 
undertaken and consistent, persevering effort from start 
to finish 

A study of other surveys that have been published, 
especially those of a similar nature, is usually helpful. The 
reports give Insight into how the work was planned and car¬ 
ried out. The best features of several surveys may be 
incorporated in the proposed plan 

It IS wise to give considerable attention to the salient 
general features of the contemplated survey and to devote 
attention to a host of smaller but essential details. It is 
unwise, however, for the director to work out the plan in 
full with the expectation of having advisory and steering 
committees and administrative heads “rubber-stamp” a 
plan developed in such a manner. 

Working through Proper Administrative Chan¬ 
nels. People in the community, as well as m schools, need 
to be protected against hasty, unwarranted studies or sur¬ 
veys. Before a suivey is undertaken in a community there 
should be approval from the chief local school officer. 
If the investigation is important and extensive in scope, 
approval is often sought through the proper administrative 
channel from the board of education 

When the proposed survey comes up for consideration 
before the board of education, the person who is tentatively 
assuming the duties of a director should be prepared to 
explain the plans m as much detail as the board may wish. 
Indeed, it is desirable to have copies of the tentative plan 
in the hands of members of the board at the time the meeting 
is called 

If state or federal funds are to be involved, the approval 
of the proper state officer should be secured in writing before 
the survey is begun Of course, cooperation with the state 
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office should not be limited to matters of a mandatory 
nature If the state office can be of help in the survey, repre¬ 
sentatives of the local community should feel free to ask 
for it. 

Securing Effective Sponsorship., In every community 
there are key people and key organizations The success or 
failure of a survey is determined to an appreciable extent 
by its sponsors 

Contacts are often made through employeis’ associations, 
labor organizations, service clubs, the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, and other groups. The press can do much to 
help or to hinder a survey. Fiist contacts are often ananged 
through the supeiintendent of schools or the director of 
vocational education. Some contacts may be made to good 
advantage through others—foi example, vocational teachers 
who have good connections with local unions or employers 

Getting Good Advisory Service Helpful advice may 
come through many channels, some of which are not fore¬ 
seen. The secret of getting helpful advice lies in going to the 
right sources in the right way 

It IS probable that the local advisory committee on voca¬ 
tional education can be of considerable help in such matters 
as making sound recommendations on the kinds of vocational 
education that should be undertaken, the extent of the train¬ 
ing program needed, the nature of the subject matter that 
is vital, and the facilities required to put the proposed pio- 
gram into effect. 

A small, well-selected general steering committee can 
function in such ways as these (1) pass upon objectives, 
policies, procedures, and iclated matters; and (2) serve 
as a reviewing committee for the survey report This com¬ 
mittee may be in addition to and distinct fiom the advisory 
committee for vocational education previously mentioned. 
In the event that the survey should be a relatively simple 
and short diagnostic study, it may not be necessary to have 
a general steering committee. If, on the other hand, the 
survey is to include several distinct areas of investigation, 
such as agricultural, business, homemaking, and trade and 
industrial education, it would appear desirable to have on 
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the general steering committee one person for each of the 
categories covered by the survey. Additional members may 
represent labor, employeis, and important community 
interests. The superintendent of schools or the director of 
vocational education may serve as chairman but should 
not vote. 

It is not always in the public interest to publish all facts 
revealed through surveys. Neither is it always legal to do 
so. For example, under certain conditions the United States 
Bureau of the Census permits mamifactureis to submit 
confidential reports on the nunibei and kind of workers 
employed and the natuie and extent of the business. It would 
be unlawful to give such data through a local survey report 
without the approval of the employers concerned 

Selecting the Survey Si'Afp on the Basis of 
Ability. The matter of who should make the survey was 
discussed from certain angles at the beginning of this 
chapter. Irrespective of whether the peisons aie members 
of the community or from outside it evei-y staff member 
should be selected for his or her fitness to do what needs 
to be done. Sometimes, to be sure, special instructions and 
training need be given to get satisfactory results. Other 
factors being equal, it is distinctly advantageous to use staff 
members who have a rich background of experience for the 
job to be done, such as vocational teachers possess. These 
experienced persons may be assisted by others who have 
had more limited training 

Frequently a combination of men and women possessing 
a considerable range of talents and knowledge is found 
distinctly helpful In the search for talent those who are 
recognized as leaders or experts in their respective fields 
of service should be sought. Each contact to be made and 
every task to be perfoi’med should be appraised with care 
so that It will be performed by someone who wull do it well. 

Holding Preliminary Staff Meetings Matteis of 
policy and procedure that have general application can be 
presented to advantage through one or more staff meetings, 
at least one of which may well be held before the staff 
starts its work Oral discussion may be supplemented with 
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mimeographed directions and suggestions. Before the staff 
can work to advantage it needs a clear understanding of 
what each person is to do, how he is to do it, when the work 
is to be done, and how the results are to be reported. 

Among the information needed may be such items as 
these: 

1 Who is to be contacted for certain information'’ 

2. How are contacts to be made ^ 

3 What should be done? 

4 What needs to be avoided ^ 

S. In what form is the report to be compiled^ 

6 How extensive is the report to be^ 

7. What format is to be followed? 

8 Who IS to do the typing? 

9. If charts, diagrams, or photographs are to be included, who is to make 
or secure them? 

10. How many of the illustrations can be used'’ 

11. Are members of the survey staff to be reimbursed for travel, use of 
telephone, or other expenses'’ 

12 How thorough a coverage are staff members expected to make—that 
IS, will representative sampling sufficel* 

13 Who will edit the reports^ 

14 Who will read proof ? 

15 Who will be responsible for calling committee meetings? 

16 Who may be called in as consultant? Under what circumstances^ By 
whom^ 

17. Who IS to develop and make available the inquiry forms’ 

18. Who will determine how the data are to be processed’ 

In general, problems that apply to individual staff mem¬ 
bers only or to a limited portion of the staff may be handled 
to advantage through section or departmental meetings 
following one or more general meetings 

Determining Time Limits. One of the most difficult 
features of an extensive survey is to determine how quickly 
it can be completed m a satisfactory manner with the man 
power that can be provided. Individuals vary greatly in the 
speed with which they can secure the data needed and in the 
time it takes them to put their findings in acceptable form 
Tentative time limits need to be set for the various phases 
of the study and should be adhered to if possible. It is 
especially helpful if it can be determined at the outset how 
many words or pages of typed material may be submitted 
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upon each topic or for each unit of the report. Perhaps it 
IS well to state this within definite limits—for example, from 
10 to 25 pages, double-spaced, on 8^ X 11 inch paper, having 
specified margins. Before such limits can be set cost data 
must be secured. 

Estimating the Cost of the Survey. The extent of a 
survey is often determined by financial considerations. Many 
cost-saving practices are sometimes used, such as depending 
upon volunteer staff members who serve without compen¬ 
sation, using business education students to type reports, 
having drafting students make charts, using the art depart¬ 
ment to prepare suitable illustrations, asking some of the 
better students in English to read proof, and using the school 
print shop to print the report. 

Sometimes the cost for surveys is borne by foundations 
or by private subscription In other instances, the costs may 
be charged to local, state, or federal funds. But no matter 
where the funds came from, their amount must be deter¬ 
mined. This task requires detailed estimating in which every 
item of labor and material needs to be considered. 

After the funds and services available for the survey are 
known, the director may need to revise his recommendations 
as to the scope and extent of the inquiry, the form in which 
the leport is to be submitted, and the nature and number of 
the illustrations, as well as the number of pages the complete 
report is to contain. 

Determining the Format for the Report. By format 
is meant the shape, size, and general make-up of a pub¬ 
lication. To reduce the time and cost of editing the survey 
report, it is helpful to agree upon the format of the original 
manuscript that is to be used for duplication or printing. 

Style sheets can be prepared They may show, for 
example, the size and kind of paper to be used, the widths 
of margins, spacings, indentations, and size and style of 
typewriter type-face. The system of notation can be illus¬ 
trated. Standard abbreviations can be indicated. Center and 
side headings may be shown, including the capitalization in 
each instance Where pages are to be numbered and how 
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footnotes are to be treated are other items of interest to 
those who aie to prepare the manuscript 

Information may be given as to how large charts are to 
be made and how photographs and othei illustrations are 
to be inserted, numbeied, and captioned. It is suggested that 
illustrations such as photographs, charts, and diagrams be 
mounted on sheets separate fiom the manuscript This 
makes it possible to remove them for reproduction purposes 
without disturbing the continuity of the material that is to 
be set in type. When an illustration is to appear on a given 
page—say page 40—the page bearing the illustration may 
be numbered 40a or 40 1, as desired 

Making the Report Fair and Impartial. Perhaps 
no characteristics of a siiivey report are more important 
than that the findings shall be fair and impartial. The mere 
presentation of factual data may not accomplish those 
objectives; the data may need explanation and presentation 
from various angles For example, a study might truthfully 
reveal that children in one-teacher rural schools in a given 
aiea can spell better than those in the same grade in con¬ 
solidated schools in the same area The bare fact might 
cause many persons to come to the unwarranted conclusion 
that one-teacher schools are better than consolidated schools. 
But when other facts are brought out, particularly that the 
consolidated schools offer a wider, richer program including 
valuable activities not given in the small schools, it is under¬ 
stood that superiority in spelling does not necessaiily mean 
superiority in education as a whole 

The published objectives of surveys do not always reveal 
the really basic purposes. There are instances when surveys 
are used as smoke screens and educational facts are pre¬ 
sented in a biased manner. Everyone engaged in surveys 
should strive to make the report above all else fair and 
impartial. 

Making the Report Constructive It goes almost 
without saying that to be good a survey report must be 
constructive It is possible to do a great deal of work and 
to find out many facts without doing much of anything con- 
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structive with the data developed. There is no use in moving 
a mountain unless the results justify the effort. 

The value of a survey report depends to a considerable 
extent upon its recommendations and conclusions If certain 
conditions obtain, what should be done about them? Can 
the survey data be used with icliabihty to point out a help¬ 
ful program of a long-range nature? If so, does the report 
do this’i’ It may be that theie are many problems that need 
to be solved—for example, vocational education for youth 
in the full-time school, for women and girls in gainful 
employment, for mothers and housewives, for apprentices, 
for semi-skilled workers, and for others needing conver¬ 
sion training Does the suivey report deal with each pioblem 
con?tiuctively and thoroughly? 

Making the Recommendations Clear. Let us keep 
in mind that the survey leport is generally intended for 
citizens at large, for laymen who are not specialists in voca¬ 
tional education nor in statistics. Many of the men and 
women who it is hoped will read the report are unfamiliar 
with many technical words commonly used by educators. 

Seveial things can be done to produce a survey report 
that many persons will read with profit. Among them are: 
(1) if possible, illustrations, such as photographs, drawings, 
and diagrams, should be used where feasible, (2) the specific 
findings and recommendations should be grouped near the 
beginning or at the close of the report so that persons whose 
time or interest is limited may read the most essential parts 
quickly; (3) each recommendation should be clear—that is, 
expiessed in words and sentences that everyone can under¬ 
stand and can read easily 

In some instances it may be advisable to make recom¬ 
mendations throughout the repoit by units. Nevertheless 
It may be wise to summarize them, perhaps to simplify them, 
and to give them where they can be found readily. A good 
alphabetical index, in addition to the usual table of contents, 
IS appreciated by busy readers. 

Suggesting Ways and Means for Further Inquiry. 
The more attention a person gives to a particular problem. 
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the deeper becomes his insight into it It is a common experi¬ 
ence among research workers to find, as they proceed with 
their investigation, that there are related problems they 
cannot undertake, unexplored avenues of promise they 
cannot explore, and ways and means which they are not in 
a position to use at the time. It would contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge if individuals reporting upon 
lesearch, including surveys, would point out additional 
things that need to be done and would suggest ways and 
means of attaining the ends desired. 

In planning desirable ways of processing data, standard 
works in research, statistics, and tests and measurements 
offer suggestions. Others may be obtained through critical 
studies of survey reports The latter studies need not neces- 
saiily be in the investigator’s major field of interest. For 
example, helpful suggestions for a survey of vocational 
education may be gleaned from surveys of general educa¬ 
tion, and vice versa Ideas helpful in a survey of industrial 
education may be found m surveys of business, home 
economics, and agricultural education 

Incorporating Suggestions for Implementation. It 
is well to make a survey report constructive, to state recom¬ 
mendations clearly, and to bring out aspects that require 
further inquiry However, this is not enough. A final step 
needs to be taken The suivey report will be more vital if 
specific ways and means are pointed out that will implement 
the recommendations—that is, will put them into operation 
and make them effective. 

There are various methods of implementation. If the 
procedures necessary are clear, they should be pointed out; 
if further studies of the essential policies, procedures, or 
means are needed, the suggestion may be In order that the 
matter be referred to a specified individual, committee, or 
group with instructions to make recommendations to the 
board of education or with power to act. Time limits for 
action can be specified and financial limitations and sources 
for funds described The legal basis for the proposed action 
may be cited. Means of cooperation can be indicated and 
public support mustered 
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Providing for Reliable Checking. In view of the fact 
that surveys are often made by people who have other re¬ 
sponsibilities and who are working under pressure, precau¬ 
tions need to be taken to avoid errors in the report. These 
fall into three groups, errors in English, in technical or 
factual content, and of omission. 

The transposition of one letter changes a peaceful marital 
relation to a warring martial one The omission of two 
commas would completely change the meaning of this sen¬ 
tence. The teacher, said the president of the board of edu¬ 
cation, IS illiterate. 

It is desirable to have copy for the survey leport checked 
by the authors and by several other competent persons It 
adds to the consistency of the report as a whole if all con¬ 
tributors and those checking the repoit adheie to the pre¬ 
pared style sheet and to some designated dictionary For 
example, it is well to avoid using curricula in one place and 
curriculums in another. 

Quotations should be copied exactly from the original, 
unless a typographical error is evident, even though the capi¬ 
talization or punctuation does not conform to the author’s 
own practice For example, the United States Government 
Printing Office Style Manual calls for capitalizing Federal, 
as in Federal funds, whereas other authorities write federal 
funds. 

Determining Policy for Releases Before informa¬ 
tion about a contemplated survey is made public, the whole 
matter of publicity should be studied. When, how, and 
through whom should announcements be released? How can 
they be made most effective? Should oral explanations made 
before civic bodies be publicized? By whom? Should key 
persons or organizations be mentioned as sponsors^ If so, 
who should they be^ These and other questions call for 
planned action. 

In some instances survey findings are released from time 
to time through the press while the survey is progressing. 
The thought is to keep people informed and interested in 
the study Sometimes the findings of the survey are treated 
confidentially until the entire report has been completed and 
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approved by the general steering committee, the director of 
the survey, or whoever has that responsibility. When the 
latter plan is followed the press may be given news items 
featuring the survey, perhaps dcsciibing the general plans 
and telling what is to be done, \vhat is in progress, and who 
IS participating, without mentioning the findings of the sur¬ 
vey staff The nature of the survey, the purposes that are to 
be served, and the methods of attaining them advan¬ 
tageously arc peihaps the chief factors on the basis of which 
questions relating to publicity should be answered. 

Making Record Forms Practical There aie several 
features of survey record forms and inquiry blanks that are 
worthy of attention. They include • 

1 Validity Does the record form or inquiry blank call 
for the data needed to measure what it is supposed to^ 

2 Reliability. Does the lecord form oi inquiry blank 
measure with accuracy and consistency what it is sup¬ 
posed to? 

3. Objectivity. Will two or more competent examiners or 
a single competent examiner at different times consistently 
place the same value or rating upon each item’^ 

When factual data are desired, each item in the survey 
record form or inquiry blank should be so framed that an 
objective response is given. For example, an item might 
read, "How often do you perform that job?” A person 
might answer in all seriousness and without desiring to 
evade the question, “As often as necessary.” This answer is, 
of course, not objective. An objective answer suitable for 
statistical treatment would be elicited if the question were 
worded, “Show how often you perform that job by en¬ 
circling the appropriate number of times a week: 0 to 5, 5 
to 10; 10 to IS ; IS to 20; 20 to 25 ; other_” 

There are times when the judgment of experienced per¬ 
sons is desired Then responses may be more or less sub¬ 
jective In framing each item, one should try to anticipate 
the different ways it may be answered and to decide whether 
the wording is likely to elicit data desired m the most 
objective manner. 

4. Economy of time. Other factors being equal, survey 
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record foinis will meet with approval if they are composed 
neatly, if the arrangement is attractive, and if the form can 
be filled out w'lth a minimum of effort and time. To be 
specific. Items that merely require checking, underscoring, or 
encircling are likely to be regarded with greater favor than 
those m which words must be written. 

Eveiy record form should be stripped of nonessentials. It 
should be adequate for the purpose, but unencumbered by a 
single item of doubtful value Undei no ciicumstances should 
the record forms be of unwaiianted length What consti¬ 
tutes unwai ranted length depends upon circumstances 

5 Confidential info? niation Do the record forms call for 
infoimation of a confidential nature? If it is held necessary 
to ask for such data, it is advisable to give assurance that 
they will be used in ways that will protect the inteiests of 
those furnishing the information Such assurance should be 
in writing, perhaps on the foim itself. It may also be wise 
to mention the matter orally. 

The exact number of peisons employed at any given time 
by an employer maybe one form of confidential infoimation 
The question, “How many peisons do you employ^’’ maybe 
unwise, especially if conditions are known to be abnormal 
A more useful and more tactful way of phrasing the ques¬ 
tion when the labor force is probably below normal may be, 
“How many persons do you normally employ?" It is not to 
be inferred that it is always unwise to ask for detailed 
information about the working force, the product, and trends 
111 employment Many times such information is given with¬ 
out hesitation. It is desiiable, however, that contacts with 
employers and others be made tactfully and that confidence 
be lespected 

Listing Key Persons, Firms, or Groups References 
have already been made to the desirability of starting a sur¬ 
vey correctly by contacting key peisons The following rec¬ 
ord form, V S -1, may be found helpful. 

In the event that the suiwey is to be made in a community 
where an extensive number of key persons need to be con¬ 
tacted, the list may be divided For example, there may be 
sepal ate groups for business concerns, persons Interested in 
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home economics, leaders in rural life, and key figures In 
industries and building trades. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
(List of key persons, firms, groups) 


Community State Date 

Note List by groups or subdivisions, eg , Metal Trades, Building Trades, etc. 


Name of Person, 
Firm, or Group 

1 Milling 
Address 

Telephone 

I Number 

Person to 
Conuct 

Remarks 

1 . 





2. 





3 




1 

4. 





5 

1 

i 









Form V. S 


Data by. 


An Overview of a Firm or Establishment. Under 
certain conditions it: becomes desirable to secure consider¬ 
able information about a particular employer, firm, or 
establishment. In the event that the intention is to find out 
about the nature of the product or of the services rendered 
and the departments or divisions in the organization, to¬ 
gether with the names of those in charge of them, a record 
form similar to V. S.-2 is suggested. 

Training Required by a Specific Establishment. 
To ascertain the number of persons who need to be trained 
with the cooperation of the schools, it may be useful to begin 
by listing the occupations or payroll jobs held by such per¬ 
sons. Opposite each is placed the average number, or the 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
(An overview of the firm or establishment) 

Community State Date 

Name of firm or establishment_ _ _ 

Nature of products or services___ 


Scope OF Estabushment 

Note Underscore departments for which training is desired 


List of Departments 

Heads of Departments 

1. 


2 


3. 


4 


5 



Form V S-2 (SizcSJ X 11 inches) 

Data bv 


present number, whichever is preferred, of skilled workers, 
of helpers, and of apprentices. The reason for the separate 
figures IS that each of the three groups may require separate 
treatment. 

With the number of present employees as a basis and 
with labor turnover and the probable expansion of the force 
as additional factors to be considered, an estimate Is made 
of the probable number of woikers needed Relatively few 
employers can predict with accuracy how many persons they 
will employ more than one year in advance. 

By comparing the ratio of employees who are likely to 
take training with those who are not and using that ratio 
on the probable number of persons who will be employed 
each year, estimates can be made of the number for whom 
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instruction should be planned Form V. S -3 has been set up 
to secure the mfoimation mentioned 

VOCATIONAL PDOCAnON SURVEY 
(Training required by a specific establishment or busmesb) 


Community State Date 


Name of establishment or business_ 

Address_ Person conticttd_^__ Felephone. 


Name of 
Occupation 
or Payroll 
Job for 
Which 
Training Is 
Desired 

Average Number 
of Workers 1 
Employed 

Fstunated Number | 
of New Workers 
Needed Each 
Year 

Fstim.ited Number 1 
ot W'orkers Who 
Ma> Want Train¬ 
ing Each Year 

j 

Com¬ 

ments 

Skilled 

Helpers 

Appren¬ 

tices 

Skilled 

Helpers 

Appren¬ 

tices 

Skilled 

Helpers 

Appren¬ 

tices 

1 

1 

1 







1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 


1 





3 

1 

1 





1 

1 


1 


4 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


1 



1 

1 

1 


Form V S -3 (SIm X XI inches) 


Dati h>, 


Kinds and Number of Classes NEroED by EsrARLisii- 
MF-NTS After the probable number of trainees has been esti¬ 
mated, there remains the further step of determining what 
kinds of classes are to be planned, how many classes will be 
needed, and whether they are to be evening, part-time, or 
all-day classes. Further to effectuate the progiam, it is 
desirable to come to an understanding as to how many hours 
a week will be involved, what the total number of hours 
required for each course will be, and when each is to begin 
and end This information may be recorded in Form V. S -4. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY 
(Kinds and number of classes needed by establishments) 


Community State Date 


Name of establishment_____ 

Address_ Person contacted_ Telephone. 

Note Use a separate form for each establishment 


Name 

of 

Course 

Number to be 

Trained 

Number Classes 
Required 

Hours of Instruction 
a Week 

Total Hours m 

Course 

1 

Course to End 

Type of 
Instruction 

Com¬ 

ments 

U) 

c 

B 

O 

tS 

u 

e 

u, 

rt 

Pk 

!? 

1 











1 











3 


















1 




Form V S-4 (Size 81 X 11 inches) 


Data by. 


Survey of Cooperative Part-Time Sales Training. 
An interesting survey was conducted in Pittsbuigh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to find out to what extent the department stores would 
be interested in cooperating with the public schools in train¬ 
ing for the distiibutive tiades ^ 

The study showed that most of the stores were inteiested 
Each store made its own decisions as to the types of jobs for 
which persons were to be trained, and each was urged to 
select its own students. 

® Pittsburgh, Pa. Public Schools, Report of an Initial Study of the Distrib¬ 
uting Trades in Pittsburgh (mimeographed), by Katherine Sheppard, Co¬ 
ordinator, under direction of Walter B. Jones, then Chief, Industrial Educa¬ 
tion, Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, February, 1938 
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A plan was worked out permitting senior students to re¬ 
port to the stores at 3 p.M. and to work until 6pm On 
Saturdays they were to be employed as long as needed. They 
averaged about twenty hours a week and were paid by the 
hour. 

School schedules were adjusted to meet the requirements 
mentioned. Conferences were held between school counselors 
and employment managers. The young people selected had 
the dual responsibility of making good on the job and in 
school. Three out of twenty-five hired by one store did not 
succeed. Some students were wanted by several stoics Each 
student in such cases was given his choice Some of the stores 
requested their student employees from specific high schools. 
The following form was one of those used in the survey. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ATTITUDE TOWARD A TRAINING PROGRAM 
AS REFLECTED THROUGH INTERVIEWS . 


Name 
of Store 

Store 

Representative 

1 

j Attitude of Store 

1 toward Program 

Number of 
Cooperative 
Students 
Agreed Upon 







j 











Possible extensions of the progiam under way were dis¬ 
cussed Specific recommendations were made. The appendix 
contains such useful materials as training programs (sub¬ 
mitted by the stores) for student employees, a tentative 
course of study for cooperatives in salesmanship, depart¬ 
ment store rating sheets (of several kinds), a post-graduate 
course of study, and a cooperative program for retail train¬ 
ing in high schools as outlined by the Retail Research 
Bureau of the University of Pittsburgh 

American Vocational Association Survey Forms. 
Through its Committee on Research the American Voca¬ 
tional Association has issued several studies based on sur- 
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veys. One of these, Occupational Adjustnients of Vocational 
School Graduates, Research Bulletin No. 1, 1940, was based 
on data secured in part through three survey forms entitled 
Survey of Agricultural Graduates and Ex-Students, Survey 
of Home Economics Graduates and Ex-Students, Survey of 
Industrial Graduates and Ex-Students 

Each of the forms is neatly produced on 4 pages 8J X 
11 inches in size The forms are useful in making local and 
area studies of graduates and former students They were 
developed by committees on which the American Vocational 
Association, the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Plarrisburg, Pennsylvania, the Williamsport Public Schools, 
and the Pennsylvania State College were represented.^ 

Techniques Employed. A number of techniques are 
used in making surveys. Some of the more common ones 
are (1) interviews; (2) questionnaires, (3) comparisons, 
(4) rating scales and score cards, (5) various forms of 
statistical techniques; (6) judgment of experts or successful 
practitioners; and (7) library research. 

Interviews and questionnaires Interview technique is well 
discussed in How to Interviewhy Bingham and Moore, both 
experienced in applied psychology ^ The questionnaire tech¬ 
nique has been analyzed at length by Leonard V. Koos and 
others.® In spite of its limitations it is widely used In surveys 
The reliability of questionnaires may be increased by (1) 
proper timing; (2) careful wording; (3) restrictions to 
factual questions; (4) objective questions; (5) a limited 
number of questions; (6) good arrangement; (7) legibility 
(perhaps by means of printed forms) , and (8) careful 
selection of respondents. 

Comparisons. The device of making comparisons is fre¬ 
quently used in surveys. School districts may be compared 
as to such Items as instructional costs, supervisory and ad- 

® Procurable through the American Vocational Association, Inc , 1010 Ver¬ 
mont Avenue, Washington, D C Fifteen cents for ten, $1 05 per hundred, or 
$8 25 per thousand 

^ Walter V Bingham and Bruce V Moore, Hovj to Interview, Third Re¬ 
vision, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1941 

® Leonard V Koos, The Questionnaire in Educations .d Criiigue and 
Manual, The Macmillan Co, New York, 1928. 
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ministrative costs, allowances for instructional supplies, and 
salaries paid to teachers Other comparisons may involve 
the experience, professional training, and tenure of teachers 
Comparisons may be concerned vith the use of the school 
plant—how much of it is used, how many shifts are em¬ 
ployed for each twenty-four houis, and how the trainee load 
compares. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that only comparable 
things should be compared It is obviously unfair to expect 
the school piogram in small, linancially poor districts to be 
as diversified, as well taught, and as effectively presented 
as is possible in districts having ample funds and superior 
teachers. So far as possible, comparisons should be made 
statistically and scientifically rather than by resorting to 
adjectives and subjective judgments 

Ralhtg scales and score ta>ds. The reliability of ratings 
in survey studies may be increased through the use of suit¬ 
able rating scales—for example, those used for rating school 
shops or the quality of instruction Score cards, such as those 
developed by Strayer and Englehardt for rating school 
buildings, are known to be helpful.® 

In judging the quality of work done by students, rating 
scales and objective measurements with suitable instruments, 
such as micrometers and special gauges, may be used 

Statistical techniques. The term statistical techniques is 
relatively broad. It overlaps to some other extent other 
techniques mentioned, since statistics are used in some of 
them. In some Instances statistical procedures serve as good 
substitutes for experimental methods as well as aids to them 
Various forms of averages may be computed. Measures 
of central tendency may be calculated and shown graphically. 
Measures of variability can be computed and coefficients of 
reliability or of correlation figured. 

Closely related to statistical technique but probably de¬ 
serving of separate mention are tabular and graphic tech¬ 
niques Bar graphs, spot graphs, circle graphs, and pictorial 
graphs are popular. Many forms of organization charts, 

® George D. Strayer and N L Englehardt, Score Card for City School 
Buildings, Teachers College, Columhia University, New York, 1920, see also 
Score Card for Junior High School Buildings, 1931 
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time series chaits, flow charts, operation charts, and the like 
are also useful.’^ 

Judgment of experts. To determine what the schools 
should teach, the judgment of experts or successful prac¬ 
titioners m the occupation is believed worthy of serious con¬ 
sideration. In the absence of more reliable data such judg¬ 
ment may constitute the best information available. The 
pooled judgment of e.xperts is used extensively in surveys. 

Libt ary technique Under this heading may be included re¬ 
search work in libraries, as well as the examination of related 
studies in which the findings of industries, employers, work¬ 
ers, and others are recoidcd The data may be of historical 
value or of importance in determining such developments as 
population tiends, occupational changes, and emerging 
demands. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Mention six or more conditions or problems that may be studied to 
advantage through surveys. 

2 Enumerate the advantages of using to make surve>s (a) local persons, 
(J) persons not residing in the community 

3. How may an inexperienced person prepare himself for planning and 
making a survey? 

4. Mention in proper sequence the steps that need to be taken in planning 
a vocational survey m your field of major interest. 

5. Explain the director's functions 

6. Illustrate your concept of “working through proper administrative 
channels ’’ 

7 How may effective sponsorship he secured? 

8. How would you go about the task of getting good advisory service? 

9 Make a list of the things you would bring before (a) the entire survey 
staff, (i) a departmental survey staff 

10 What would you include under format7 

11 Suggest how suivcy reports may be made fairly and impartially. 

12 How can a survey report be made constmctive ? 

13 Indicate how a survey report should be chicked 

14, What are your views about releases relating to a surveyi* 

15 State how record forms can be made practical 

16 Illustrate tactful ways of securing survey information from em¬ 
ployers or unions. 

17 Suggest how comparisons may be made to advantage 

13. How much time would you take to explain a contemplated survey 
and to secure the cooperation of a business or industrial executive^ Explain 

'^Willard C Brlnton, Graphic Presentation^ Bnnton Associates, New 
York, 1939, 512 pp 
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CHAPTER IS 

Vocational Guidance and Adjustment Services 

The guidance of youth and of adults has a very direct 
relationship to individual welfare, family well-being, and 
national strength and pi ogress. The extensive literature in 
the field of both educational and vocational guidance shows 
that many pet sons consider such guidance of pilme social 
importance An incieasing number of schools are including 
in their currlculums systematic instruction in occupational 
opportunities. They aie also employing more trained and 
certified counselors and coordinators so that guidance serv¬ 
ices will improve in quality as well as in the number of per¬ 
sons served. 

Shortages of man power, oversupply of workers in times 
of depression, unforeseen technological changes, modifica¬ 
tions in consumer demands, and changing foreign relations 
are but a few of the factors that make vocational guidance 
an essential and challenging service. 

Vocational Guidance Defined. The National Voca¬ 
tional Guidance Association has formulated the following 
concise but comprehensive definition - “Vocational guidance 
is the process of assisting the individual to choose an occu¬ 
pation, prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it 

This definition has been considered somewhat narrow in 
view of the fact that vocational guidance must be supplied 
to many whose choice of an occupation must be postponed, 
is subject to many vicissitudes, and is dependent upon a great 
deal of intermediate training Nearly 70 per cent of all 
occupations are of the unskilled or single-job type, for which 
both choice and preparation are expressions too elaborate to 
describe the process of entering upon them Frequently voca- 

1 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol XV, May, 1937, 
pp 772-8 
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tional guidance can help the individual to choose only a field 
of occupations rather than a specific job. Moreov'er, many 
steps in the guidance program must take place before the 
actual step of choosing an occupation. 

The following definition, which appears to encompass this 
concept of a vocational guidance program, was formulated 
by the United States Office of Education, “the process of 
acquainting the individual with various ways in which he 
may discover, and use, his natural endowment, in addition 
to special training available from any source, so that he may 
live, and make a living, to the best advantages to himself 
and to society 

Beginning of Vocational Guidance. The vocational 
guidance movement in the United States, as we now under¬ 
stand it, goes back to 1907, when a bureau for giving voca¬ 
tional advice to young men was opened at the Civil Service 
House, Boston, by Frank Paisons. Two years later a voca¬ 
tional bureau was organized. Its objectives were to secure 
information on different occupations, to collect industrial 
statistics, and to ascertain educational opportunities As a 
means of accomplishing its aims, the bureau interested busi¬ 
ness men, educators, and social workers in vocational guid¬ 
ance. The Boston School Committee cooperated by appoint¬ 
ing a committee on vocational guidance to work with the 
vocational bureau A number of occupational information 
bulletins, such as The Machinist, Banking, and The Grocer, 
weie published by the bureau. 

Three other Boston associations, namely, the Boston 
Home and School Association, the Girls’ Trade School 
Association, and the Women’s Municipal League, were also 
active in vocational guidance The Girls’ Trade School 
League also published occupational monographs.^ Although 
Massachusetts pioneered m vocational guidance, it should 
not be overlooked that a nation-wide interest in guidance 
developed at about the same time. 

"J W. Studebaker, "The Occupational Information and Guidance Serv¬ 
ice A Report of Progress,” Occupations, Vol XVII, No 7, April, 1939, p 587 

3 Paul Monroe, A Cyclopedia of Education, The Macmillan Company, 
Vol 5, pp. 740-1, 1913 
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The Need for Syseemaiic Vocational Guidance. It 
soon became evident that \ocational guidance would never 
be reasonably eftective as long as it was given on an un- 
organised, haphazard basis. Many investigations, among 
them the more recent studies of unemployed youth conducted 
by the American Youth Commission of the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education and the Regents’ Inquiry in the state of 
New York, show conclusively that vocational guidance must 
be oiganiyed systematically and should be a required func¬ 
tion of schools. In this connection the state of New York 
deserves ciedit foi having passed, as far back as 1935, a 
state law making it compulsory for boards of education in 
cities of 100,000 population or more to employ a full-time 
vocational counselor 

In view of the gieat array of vocations and the limited 
opportunities most youth have of getting work experiences 
and opportunities to study occupations before they must 
make up their minds what vocation they are to enter, the 
need for guidance is evident Rapid changes in occupations, 
the introduction of new mateiials, and changing standards 
add to the difficulties of occupational adjustment The pas¬ 
sage of legislation denying persons under sixteen or eighteen 
years of age employment in certain desirable occupations 
makes It difficult for young persons to get exploratory experi¬ 
ences that are helpful in deteimining vocational interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities. 

Heavy financial losses are suffered by employers through 
labor turnover which may often be reduced considerably by 
better vocational guidance and vocational education. How¬ 
ever, the loss does not end there. Obviously the worker also 
loses more than is apparent, and in the final analysis the 
consumer pays the bill. 

The high labor turnover in many occupations may reflect 
unwise selection on the part of not only the employees but 
also the employer. In the case of the woiker unwise selection 
may be traced to a variety of factors. Some individuals have 
not received even the most rudimentary sort of guidance 
m how to seek and apply for a job. Many look upon wages 
as the chief goal. Counselors know that occupations should 
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be chosen by individuals after they have had an opportunity 
to consider their aptitudes, abilities, and interests, on the 
one hand, and the opportunities both tor tiaining and for 
employment, on the othei Service to society should be held 
up as a key factor. The so-called white collar complex, always 
difficult to deal with, may often be modified by giv'ing the 
student a realistic picture of actual opportunities, particu¬ 
larly in the localities in which he expects to live 

Vocational guidance seeks to conserve, to develop, and 
to use for the best interests of society our gieatest resource 
—the potentialities of men and women. The greater the 
demand for man power, the gicater the need for intelligent, 
wise, socially oriented, lealistic guidance 

The National Vocational Guidance Association 
In the United States theie aie many fine organr/ations that 
are deeply interested in guidance Some aie federal, othei s 
state, and still others local in plan of organi/.ation. Some are 
public, others semi-public, and a third group is privately 
sponsored 

Since the early work of Frank Parsons and other pioneers 
the National Vocational Guidance Association has been the 
professional association that has devoted its energies to the 
promotion of better guidance in the United States. 

The organization of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association was carried to completion during a series of 
meetings held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, on October 
21-24 inclusive, 1913 These meetings were held in connec¬ 
tion with the third national conference, previous ones hav¬ 
ing been held in Boston in 1910 and in New York City 
in 1912. 

The late Dr Frank M. Leavitt, then of the University 
of Chicago, and later Associate Superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, schools, was chairman of the 
organization committee and was elected president of the 
NV.GA. for the year 1914. As Dr. Leavitt and his commit¬ 
tee saw the situation, the demand for guidance appeared to 
come from the following three sources. (1) the economic 
demand, centering around the need for more efficiently 
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chosen workers; (2) the educational demand that our 
schools enlarge their functions so as to include guidance 
and placement; and (3) the social demand “for the very 
preservation of society itself.’’^ 

Currently the N V G A has sixty-nine hi anches located in 
thirty-four states, and otheis in Canada, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia The membership is 
more than three thousand. 

Within the organization are sections, such as those con¬ 
cerned with individual analysis, occupational research, and 
preparation for guidance service. Theie are also divisions, 
sucli as the Division of Rural Guidance Numerous com¬ 
mittees function in special fields of service, such as for 
colleges, out-of-school, secondary school, and special groups. 
Other committees deal with such administrative and policy 
matters as constitution and oiganization and cooperation 
with labor and industry. 

The annual dues include subscription to the magazine 
Occupations, the official organ of the Association. It is pub¬ 
lished monthly, October to May 

Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
OF THE United States Office of Education.® The 
United States Office of Education has long been actively 
interested in vocational_guidance. Perhaps this interest was 
heightened by reTativeTy “recent events In 1938 the 
United States Commissioner of Education announced the 
inauguration of a program of occupational information and 
guidance to be carried out by the Office of Education in 
cooperation with the states and territories. There was 
created in the Office of Education an Occupational Infor¬ 
mation and Guidance Service. Responsibility for the admin¬ 
istration of the policies established for this service has 
been delegated to the Assistant United States Commissioner 
for Vocational Education The chief of the service is 

■* United States Bureau of Education, I’ocational Guidance, Bulletin No. 
14, 1914 (papers presented at the organization of the Vocational Guidance 
Association, Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 21-24, 1913), pp 5-7 

United States Office of Education, Occupational Information and Guid¬ 
ance, Vocational Division Bulletin No, 204, Appendix A, pp 169-74, 
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assisted by a professionally trained and experienced staff. 
Together they have already made significant contiibutions 
of special interest to their field.'* 

Circular Letter 2108, addressed to Chief State School 
Officers by Dr J. C Wright under the date of November 1, 
1938, stated that the Commissioner of Education had 
authorized the use of federal teacher-training funds, avail¬ 
able under the Smith-Hughes and Geoigc-Deen Acts, for 
partial maintenance of state occupational information and 
guidance services.'^ In order that these funds may be used 
as designated, the state board for vocational education sub¬ 
mits a plan or an amendment to the present approved plan 
describing the proposed progiam and setting forth the 
duties and qualifications of supervisors, together with a state¬ 
ment of the way in which federal funds are to be expended 
for supervision. If the proposed plan meets the requirements. 
It will be approved 

A comprehensive program of occupational information 
and guidance as seen by Jager includes: (1) occupational 
information; (2) personal inventory; (3) counseling; (4) 
exploration of training opportunities; (5) placement; (6) 
follow-up ® 

State Vocational Guidance Programs. In one or two 
instances state guidance programs originated before the 
creation of the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service in the United States Office of Education. As of 
January, 1944, however, twenty-eight states were using 
federal funds as described aLove to maintain state services 
of occupational Information and guidance, and six states had 
established ^imilar services which are wholly state financed. 

The typical plan involves the employment of a state super¬ 
visor of occupational information and guidance This official, 
with such staff as the state makes available, serves the state 

® United States Office of Education, Occupational Information and Guid¬ 
ance Series, Vocational Duision, Nos 1, 2, 3, +, S 
/iiif , Appendix B, p 17+ 

® Harry A. Jager, “A National Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service,” A V A Journal and News Bulletin, Vol XIV, September, 1939, 
PP. 153-8. 
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in much the same way that the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service operates at the federal level. Among 
the services aie promoting suitable legislation, serving as 
a clearing house foi information in the field, cooperating 
with school districts m the establishment and development 
of community programs of guidance, carrying on essential 
studies and reseaich, and making the results available for 
local use. 

Other activities include the development of procedures 
in making occupational surveys and keeping before educa¬ 
tors the basic, over-all facts revealed by the federal census 
and by other studies showing occupational trends in the 
state and the nation. 

CiTY-WiDK Guidance Programs. There is much varia* 
tion in the way vocational guidance programs are organized 
and operated at the local level. In some cities each high 
school has an independent program. In other places the 
junior high schools have one organization and the senior 
high schools another. A still different variation is to have 
programs in the vocational schools or departments separate 
from those for students in nonvocational classes. 

In general, there appears to be agreement that it is best 
to have a unified, central guidance service for a school 
district or community Much may be gained by cooperation 
between all individuals and groups interested in various 
phases of guidance. The interrelationships of one service to 
others are brought out to advantage by viewing the over-all 
picture. Furthermore, progress is made by cooperative group 
thinking in which persons exchange ideas and refine practices 
through constructive suggestions received from a variety 
of sources. 

An Effective Adjustment Service Some time ago 
there was established the Adjustment Service in the city of 
New York. Figure 5 is a chart showing the organization of 
this service. It is reproduced here because the service is 
suggestive of what the community adjustment institutes of 
the future may be like Perhaps relatively few will be as 
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complete In their provisions However, it is clear that the 
services represented are highly desirable, and each com¬ 
munity should be urged to provide them, preferably with 
state aid, m so far as it is possible to do so 


Office and 

-j y Personnel 

General / I Mananniml 



Fig. 5. Functional chart showing organization of the Adjustment Service, 
New York City This service was made possihle by a grant made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to the EinctKcnLy Unemployment Relief 
Committee and by other aid Source AJ^ustment Service, p 4 Courte'^y, 

American Association for Adult Education 


County Plans of Guidance A well-organized state 
program of vocational guidance will make maximum use of 
county superintendents of schools Xhey and members of 
their staffs come in direct contact with many schools that 
can benefit through their interest and leadership. Recent 
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trends in curriculum revision and in the wider intioduction 
of practical arts and vocational education are contempoiary 
developments that make vocational guidance an essential 
service for county superintendents of schools. 

America is committed to the sound principle that every 
able-bodied person should work Effective, socially useful 
work IS perhaps our surest way of fuithering individual 
growth, family welfare, and national security Leading 
county superintendents of schools realize that it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult for young people to make wise occupational 
choices from some 500 major groups of occupations and 
to select a lifework from an array of appioximately 25,000 
payroll jobs that are listed in the federal census. 

Guidance Problems in Rural Schools.® Approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent of the 23,000 high schools in the United 
States each enroll fewer than 125 pupils, and 75 per cent 
each enroll 250 pupils or fewer. In other words, 3 out of 
4 high schools are small schools, employing from 3 to 
10 teachers who give instruction at the high school level 
In the main, these schools serve rural youth, are less well 
financed, and have less experienced administrative and 
instructional staffs than are to be found m the larger centers. 
While numerically large, the smaller schools to which refer¬ 
ence has been made enroll less than one-fourth of the pupils 
attending high schools in the United States. 

But these schools arc in special need of effective voca¬ 
tional guidance services Perhaps the best approach to better 
service lies through central county guidance organizations. 
Vocationally trained admimstiators and teachers, such as 
county advisors and instructors of agriculture, home 
economics, and industrial arts, may contribute much that 
will make guidance programs in rural areas successful. 
One reason is that they aie usually in close touch with 
employment needs and know the labor requirements of the 
region and, perhaps to an appreciable extent, of the state 
and nation. Then, too, having had work experience as well 

Paul W Chapman, “The Vocational Guidance of Rural Youth,” from 
address at A.V A. Convention, St Louis, December 3, 1938. 
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as professional training as teachers and counselors, they 
can handle better than others certain aspects of vocational 
guidance 

Although vocational counselors in rural schools should 
present the facts of rural life and woik faiily, it is not their 
job to try to lure as many of their pupils as possible into 
farming or into any other selected occupation Their chief 
task is to guide each individual to select work that is socially 
essential and foi which he has aptitude and interest As 
stated elsewheie, social usefulness is of prime importance. 
Income, working conditions, opportunities for growth and 
development, and other factois must also be studied care¬ 
fully both before an occupational choice is made and after 
one is employed. Many jobs that adolescents are able to 
get aie merely steppingstoncs to V'ery different jobs at 
higher levels For example, cleiking in stores, carrying 
newspapers, hoeing potatoes, and washing dishes are jobs 
which may lead to more difficult and more socially desirable 
employment 

In spite of the relative abundance of literature in the 
field of guidance, one of the problems m rural and small 
town schools is that of securing an adequate supply of 
authoritative information about occupations and a satis¬ 
factory professional library in the aiea of guidance for 
teachers and counselors. The United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion has issued a series of pamphlets dealing with available 
source matetial, such as 200 Sources uf Pamphlet Materials 
on Occupations by Pedro T. Grata and Franklin R. Zeran 
and Guidance Bibliography, Oiiupatwns by Walter J. 
Gieenleaf 

Vocational Guidance for Giris and Women. The 
curient need for women to replace and supplement men in 
war production and other essential industries calls attention 
to the critical need for understanding vocational counsel for 
girls and women. 

Fortunately the Office of Education has made available 
No 2S36 and Misc 2150, respectively 
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a meritorious study bcaimg directly upon this problem 
The authens have arranged alphabetically an extensive, 
selected scries of references and related infoimation classi¬ 
fied under seven headings, all directly related to vocational 
guidance for girls and women. Included among other mate¬ 
rials are information about occupations in which Avomen 
workers picdominate, descriptions of occupations prepared 
especially for women and girls, references giving sugges¬ 
tions to women and girls planning their vocational lives, 
and training facilities Other references deal with surveys, 
women's status in employment, infoimation for special 
groups, and descriptions of curnculums and training needs. 

Foremen and others who previously supervised only men, 
find women and giils a diffcient problem It is claimed that 
women are inclined to “take everything more personally 
than men.” If the foreman appears to be more interested 
in one girl employee than another, jealousy, Avhich will 
decrease production and increase costs, may easily develop. 

Women usually have two groups of interests, one centered 
in the home, the other on the job. Some persons believe that 
when these interests conflict, most women and girls will 
give up their jobs in favor of their family, whereas men are 
more inclined to stay with their jobs. It should be recognized 
therefore that most women look upon homemaking as their 
greatest opportunity to be of service. This viewpoint is 
advantageous for both themselves and their country 

It is necessary, moreover, to face the fact that in the main 
a girl who gets a job in industry usually gets married in 
approximately five years or less. Consequently employers 
and parents too are less inclined to urge girls to entei train¬ 
ing programs for skilled occupations. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the girls who enter employment go into teaching. 
Into commercial occupations, or into nursing. 

Foremen and others dealing with women and giils must 
be more tactful and less personal than they would be Avlth 
men. 

Office of Education, Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women, refer¬ 
ences and related information bv Mrs Marguerite W Zapoleon and Miss 
Louise Moore, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 214, 1941, 162 pp 
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It has become evident that in wartime the patriotic appeal 
is the strongest for getting women and girls to hold jobs. 
More encouragement would help Women are conscientious 
employees, but they know their limitations in work usually 
considered a man’s and need to be encouraged more than do 
men to get best results on such jobs. 

Men may help women to make job adjustments by making 
the training more realistic. It is cvell to have the training 
as true to actual working conditions as possible. Otherwise 
the transition from the training class to the job may be 
too difficult 

In all probability the postwar world will be more of a 
woman’s world than ever before. Women have demon¬ 
strated their ability in the armed forces, in industry, and 
elsewhere Although according to some studies tliey pos¬ 
sess but 58 per cent of masculine sticngth and 68 per cent 
of masculine stamina, their dexterity, loyalty, perseverance, 
and devotion to the things that are most worth while in life 
entitle them to a fuller share of participation in the work 
and the councils of the nation. 

Types of Jobs That Women Can Do Women have 
proved their ability to carry on successfully a large number 
of jobs formerly performed by men The list is far too long 
to be set forth here In general, women excel in finger 
dexterity. Jobs requiring sensitiveness of toucli or speed of 
hand operation rather than great physical strength oi force 
are well done by women workers. 

Women usually have greater patience than men on jobs 
calling for minute detail and endless repetition Women arc 
doing excellent work In light spot electric and gas welding, 
in light assembling, as in radio and electrical equipment, in 
the inspection of manufactured parts, and in lighter foims 
of sheet metal work, including coppersmithing They are 
also employed to advantage in ship loft work and as tracers 
and draftsmen. 

Women are well suited to instrument assembly, main¬ 
tenance and repair work They can also do lens grinding 
successfully. Grinding, piercing, and polishing watch jewels 
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are other tasks for which they aie well suited Power sewing 
machine operation has always been a -woman’s job In time 
of war It has many applications—for example, making and 
repairing parachutes Vaiious foims of stitching are used 
in aircraft fabric repair. Women have proved their ability 
to use precision measuiing instruments with high degrees 
of accuracy and speed. 

Securing Occupational Information There are 
many sources of infoimation about occupations Among 
them aie (1) books; (2) pamphlet and peiiodical litera¬ 
ture, (.3) inspection trips, (4) visual-sensoiy aids, including 
photographs, slides, and motion pictui cs, (5) school instiuc- 
tion on a practical arts and on a vocational basis; (6) actual 
job experience as a worker; and (7) surveys and follow-up 
studies. 

Information about occupations is given to advantage 
through systematic courses specially planned tor the pur¬ 
pose Some states have issued lesson outlines for sc\enth-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade courses in occupations Many 
commercial films aic highly educational They portray 
interestingly and eftectively manufactuiing processes and 
working conditions m industries Visits to places of employ¬ 
ment are also desirable. 

It is usually well to combine a number of methods of 
approach For example, students may be assigned readings, 
they may discuss ivhat should be looked foi, they may be 
shown movies, and finally they may visit places of employ¬ 
ment to round out and complete their knowledge These 
activities may be followed by evaluative discussion and per¬ 
haps by written reports. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the impor¬ 
tance of each school knowing the occupational oppoitunities 
m Its own locality In the larger urban areas most students 
expect to live and work m that region Even m rural dis¬ 
tricts half of them will not migrate and will therefore be 
dependent upon occupations available locally Because of 
these facts local occupational surveys should be frequent, 
thorough, and comprehensive They may be undertaken 
undei various community auspices, including those of the 
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students themselves under the direction of their teachers. 

A comprehensive bulletin on this subject is Community 
Occupational Smveys i- 

Many hooks on occupations give brief descriptions of a 
variety of more desirable occupations Some of them com¬ 
bine generalized information about families of jobs with 
detailed information about a small selected number of 
occupations 

A number of the books designed for stuilcnts at the junior 
high school level stiess methods of occupational analysis 
and self-analysis. Others concentrate upon how to apply 
for work oi how to discover occupational fitness, aptitudes, 
and interests Many of them, such as Acionaiitical Oicu- 
paltons foi Boyi and Business Oppot tunities for Women, 
cover specialized fields 

Government Guidance Publications The Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, D C , issues flee of charge lists of government 
publications of many sorts A nominal charge is made for 
many of the publications To illustrate, the United States 
Office of Education issues a series of nineteen career 
monographs at five cents each The Vocational Division 
publications of the United States Office of Education are 
listed in Misc 229, which is revised from time to time. It may 
be secured from the Office of Education. Many of the bulle¬ 
tins deal with job analyses of specified occupations It should 
be said in fairness to private publishing houses and 
authors that some of the best guidance matcual is privately 
published 

Job Descriptions. The United States Employment 
Seivice, Bureau of Placement, War Manpower Commission, 
has issued an occupational dictionary of unusual merit The 

12 Marguerite W Zapoleon, Community Occupational Surveys, Vocational 
Duivon Bulletin No 223, United States Goternment Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, 1942, 25 cents 

12 Walter J Greenleaf, Guidance Bihliography, Misc, 2150, United States 
Office of Education, Reissued, 1940, also Ribhographies on Occupational In¬ 
formation and Guidance, Misc 2573, by Walter J Greenleaf and Marguerite 
W Zapoleon of the same office. 
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dictionary at present contains brief descriptions of 17,452 
separate jobs. Since many of them go by more than one title, 
the book defines close to 30,000 titles. Over 54,000 job 
analyses were used as a basis for the titles Instead of the 
ten major groups of occupations used in the federal census, 
the dictionary groups all occupations under the following 
headings, which in turn are subdivided into more than 550 
smaller gioups. 

Professional and managerial occupations 
Professional occupations 
Semi-professional occupations. 

Managerial and official occupations 
Clerical and sales occupations 

Clerical and kindred occupations. 

Sales and kindred occupations. 

Service occupations 

Domestic service occupations 
Personal service occupations 
Protective service occupations 
Building service workers and porters 
Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred occupations 
Agricultural, horticultural, and kindred occupations 
Fishing occupations 

Forestry (except logging) and hunting and trapping occupations. 
Skilled occupations 
Semi-skilled occupations 
Unskilled occupations. 

Job descriptions of a more extensive nature are con¬ 
tained in such monographs as Ernest L. Bowman’s Jobs 
m the Machine Shop Another example is Dorothea de 
Schweinitz’ description of forty-five retail store occupations, 
published under the title of Occupations for Retail Stores 
A publication entitled Occupational Briefs, Senes Number 
Two, has been Issued by the Los Angeles Board of Educa¬ 
tion and the California Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
It illustrates one of the more extensive series of brief occu¬ 
pational descriptions.^® Occupational Abstiacts of more 
than sixty different occupations have been Issued by 

'‘American Job Series,” Publication No 27, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 

International Text Book Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Revised February, 1938, 251 pp 
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Occupational Index, Inc , of New Yoik Univcisity Up-to« 
date information about occupations, especially about the 
man power available and needed in specified industries and 
occupations, is issued regularly by the Occupational Outlook 
Service in the United States Department of Labor The 
Woman’s Bureau of the same depaitment issues material 
relating to women workers Information about occupational 
diseases, including their prevention, can be obtained through 
the United States Public Health Service or state health 
departments. 

Wak Production Occupations. The War Manpower 
Commission has issued and levised fiom time to time a 
list of occupations for which vocational training may be 
given under federally aided programs of vocational educa¬ 
tion for war production workers when the need for such 
training has been established The occupations are listed 
alphabetically and classified by titles and code numbers as 
given in the Dictionary of Occupational Titlci, to which 
reference has been made. For fiuther classification, job 
definitions are included in the manual 

Counseling Services. The effectiveness of guidance 
programs depends to a large measure upon an adequate 
supply of well-tiained and experienced counselors The rela¬ 
tionship between counselee and counseloi and the help the 
latter can furnish the former constitute the central core of 
guidance. 

It has long been recognized that counselors need profes¬ 
sional training for their seivice. Dr. F. G. Bonser, of 
Teachers College. Columbia University advocated pro-_ 
fesrional training for vocational counseling as early as 
1913 He looked upon counseling as “fundamental, both 
from the standpoint of the individual seeking his place in 
the world’s work, and of the social world for which his 
work is to be done ’’ Among the qualifications that to 
Professor Bonser seemed most necessary for successful 
counseling were “information, experience, appropriate 
personality, and capacity for constructive research.” He 

War Production Occupailons for Vocational Training, United States 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, Revised, 19+2. 
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classified the information needed under two headings, 
namely, of the vocational world and of people. “Tact, 
decision, and unbounded human sympathy” aic traits tliat 
a counselor needs in large measine. ITe looked upon the 
vocational counselor as one who can do much to bridge the 
gap between the schools and occupational life 

Counseling should be made a regular service that is 
available not only to youths m schools but also to employed 
persons irrespective of age. A study made by Walter J 
Greenleaf and Royce E Brewster of the United States 
Office of Education in 19.'19, coveiing 23,000 public sec¬ 
ondary schools, revealed that 2286 persons were devoting 
one-half or more of their time to counseling in only approxi¬ 
mately 1300 of these 23,000 public secondary schools The 
lemainder of the 21,700 schools presumably were served 
either by a counselor devoting less than half of his time to 
the purpose or in the majority of cases by no person having 
these specific duties 

While It is admitted that much counseling in tlie past has 
been Incidental, brief, partial, and unscientific, there are 
many evidences that progiess is being made toward higher 
types of service of this sort Let It suffice for present pur¬ 
poses to lefer to but two sources of help to counselors : (1) 
recommendations of J C Wright, Assistant United States 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, and (2) excerpts 
from a training manual for interviewers in employment 
offices. 

Recommendations of Dr J C Wright The follow¬ 
ing excerpts, although contained in a leaflet entitled Faca- 
tiomil Ttaining Piohlems fVhen ihc If'ai Knd^, give a clear 
picture of the functions of a guidance progiam m geneial.-” 

The relation of occupational information and guiddnee to T'ocatinnal 
Training Problems If ’hen the If’ar Ends depends on the definition ot the 

United States Bureau of Education, Vocational Guidance Bulletin No 
13, 1914, pp 37-42 

19 Walter J Greenleaf and Royce E Brewster, Public High Schools 
Having Counselors, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Misc 2267, 
Washington, D C, 1939 

C, Wright, Vocational Training Problems If’hen the IVar Ends, 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Vocational Divi¬ 
sion leaflet No 12, Washington, D C, 1943 
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program Involved Brii-flj, it is concerned with the following procedures 

1 Suppljmg an individual with an inventory of his ahilitles, aptitudes, 
and interests as they relate to his occupational availability 

2 Supplying an individual with comprehensive and accurate informa¬ 
tion about occupations and the qualifications they call for, with the 
specific object of revealing those in which the qualifications are 
within the power of the individual at that time or after retraining 

3. Counseling so that the individual may intelligently match the facts 
in Paragraphs 1 and 2 and make reasonable decisions as to further 
training or placement 

4 Supplying supplementary services—such as assistance in entering 
upon his training, in placing himself in a job, in following his prog¬ 
ress after placement, or in reviewing at any time his progress or ob¬ 
jectives—as may be necessary to bring about his vocational adjust¬ 
ment to the greatest practicable extent 

Hav) to Fiinct'tnnnlize ilie Guulante Program. The problem is how to 
bring about administrative provisions in individual schools to put into 
action the four procedures described in the preceding paragraphs. The 
writer is convinced that these procedures must also function in schools 
from which vocational schools and classes obtain their enrollment and in 
the new adult counseling provisions which must undoubtedly be set up m 
the post-war period In both cases individu.ils must make decisions which 
may lead them to vocational schools and classes, and these should be pro¬ 
tected in the manner just described by adequate selection procedures 

Administrators of schools must make specific, not general, provisions 
Some are A person or persons skilled in vocational guidance methods, 
time and sp.ice tor such persons to carry on their duties in school hours 
and in suitable quarters, means for obtaining and presenting, not merely 
generally descriptive materi.il about occupations, but also specific informa¬ 
tion about local work opportunities of all kinds and the qualifications 
demanded for such jobs, provisions for placement either directly or 
through li.iison with established agencies, a continuous survey and evalua¬ 
tion of those leaving or finishing school as a check on the efficiency both 
of the guidance program and of the training of the school itself As ad¬ 
ministrators go about setting up these provisions the experience of the 
Voc.itional Education Division of the United States Office of Education 
in Washington and of 35 States providing State supervision in the voca¬ 
tional guidance field is available to solve many of the detailed problems 
involved. 

Training Manual for Interviewers. One of the 
states, cooperating with the United States Employment 
Service, has developed a training manual for interviewers 

Division of Unemployment Compensation and Employee Service, Penn¬ 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 193S 
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The view is taken that in the Public Employment Service 
the inteiview should accomplish three objectives: 

1. Ohiatn information concerning each applicant upon which selection 
and refusal will be based 

2. Provide information, giving facts or counsel to aid the applicant in 
his search for suitable work. 

3 Eiiabltsh a feeling of good tvill toward the Service. It is of utmost 
import nice that all representatives of the Division impress upon the 
applicant the fact that the Service exists to serve him itnpartiall> 
and efficiently. 

The following personality traits are essential to a good 
Interviewer poise and emotional stability, ability to com¬ 
mand lespect, interest in others, courtesy, and a good sense 
of humor. Among good principles in interviews may be 
mentioned: 

1 Schedule interviews in proper order 

2. Be prepared for interviews 

3. Decide what you want to accomplish. 

4. Keep in mind the hiiiitations of the interview’—use other devices, 
if better, for securing facts 

5. Examine and discount your own prejuJices 

6. Gain and deserve the applic.int’s confidence 

7. Make the applicant feel .U (-.ise and ready to talk 

8. Keep control of the interview. 

9. Practice taking the applicant’s point of view. 

10. Phrase jour questions so thej .ire easily understood 

11. Avoid asking le.ading questions 

12 Avoid arguments with applicant. 

13 Avoid hurrying the interview 

14 Be a good listener. 

IS. Avoid the role of a teacher 

16 Record all data at once or at earliest opportunity. 

Relationship between School Marks and W.‘\ges. 
A study was made of 1201 pupils who graduated from high 
schools in Indianapolis, Indiana, ten years prior to June, 
1940. The boys who made A’s in their high school work 
were earning an average of $38.72 a week; those who made 
B’s were earning an average of $35 96 a week; and those 
who made C’s were earning an average of $30 90 a week. 

The earnings of girl graduates showed a similar trend 
Those who made A’s averaged $27 34, those who made 
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B*s averaged $21 4.1, and thobc who made C’s averaged 
$17.36 a week -- 

Guidance xiiROUGn Pre-Employment Training. It 
is generally conceded that there are distinct guidance 
values in exploratory experiences of many kinds Since the 
exploratoiy experiences that form the core of piactical arts 
education, such as genetal home economics, junior business 
practice, and industrial arts, arc puiposely selected from 
representative work in the woild ol employment, it stands 
to reason that such practical arts activities arc or can be 
made to be exceedingly useful as means of vocational 
guidance 

The all-day vocational schools should not he regarded 
as exploiatoiy experiences except in so far as students who 
may drop out before finishing their courses are concerned 
The all-day vocational school should have been chosen by 
the student as the result of a guidance program of which he 
had the benefit before enrollment in a vocational course. 
Entering such a school represents a specific commitment to 
a vocational field rather than a try-out experience A guid¬ 
ance program within such a school, however, should always 
be provided to take care of the inevitable misfits and cases 
of maladjustment, as well as for the further assistance of 
individuals interested m their own continuous growth and 
development wdthin the areas in which the school provides 
instruction. Such a program will also, of course, include 
placement and follow'-up procedures. 

Various programs of vocational education of a part-time 
cooperative nature, such as the programs of diversified 
occupational training and of part-time cooperative training, 
contain the basic element, namely, actual working conditions 
which can be utlll?ed for instruction that has outstanding 
guidance as well as vocational education values. 

Homeroom Guidance. Programs of homeroom guid¬ 
ance have received a great deal of attention in the literature 
of the guidance movement. The latest thought, how’cver, 
is somew’hat critical of many of the ideas often advanced in 
programs of homeroom guidance. If Individual counseling 

Reported in the Neu York Times, Sunday, February 16, 1941. 
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is involved, the homeroom is inappropriate because it 
provides no privacy and is hindered by other elements 
inconsistent with a good counseling situation. If instruction 
related to the guidance program is involved, the homeroom 
situation seems to be handicapped in most of the accepted 
criteria for good instruction. This statement applies even 
to the teaching of occupational information, which I'equires 
as careful organization and time provisions as any regular 
subject If the homeroom teacher is alleged to have superiot 
opportunities for the observation of the traits of pupils, this 
claim will not stand examination in view of the small amount 
of time available and the laige load imposed upon the home¬ 
room teacher as compared, for instance, with the English 
teacher. 

The homeroom appears to be most useful in carrying out 
various administrative details required by the guidance 
program, such as the filling out of questionnaires and the 
assignment of pupils to rooms and classes for the ensuing 
term. Homeroom periods also provide a time for so-called 
extra-curricular activities These activities are often used 
to point up and highlight or dramatize certain needs of 
pupils which may be revealed by counseling and by inven¬ 
torying their characteristics and which cannot be easily 
incorporated into the regular courses of instruction. Such 
activities are really a supplementary form of instruction 
rather than guidance. 

Ways of Finding a Job The task of finding full-time 
jobs IS faced by two groups of individuals—those who are 
leaving school and about to enter occupational life and those 
who desire to change their jobs or are compelled to do 
so Unemployment is often forced upon innocent workers 
through conditions, such as changed consumer demands and 
increased efficiency of production, over which tliey have no 
control Inventions and other changes frequently result m 
divesting workers of the value of their hard-earned skills 
and related vocational knowledge 

It Is clearly within the province of the public schools to 
help both these groups as much as possible. Many persons 
seeking a job do not know how to apply for it effectively. 
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Let us first consider youth who are applying for their first 
job. Some very elementary things can be taught them to 
advantage Suggestions like the following can be made 
available in printed or mimeographed form so that they 
can study them 

1. Dress sppropnateh, in general avoid (lasln, sportv clothes 

2 Cleanliness is essential Have clean face, hands, and clothing. 

3 Remember that dirt> fingernails, tobacco-stained fingers, and un¬ 
polished shoes h.ive prevented m.ioj a person from securing a job 

4 Avoid chewing gum when appKing tor a joh. 

5. Be polite 

6 Show self-confidence bvit not “cockiness ” 

7. Sell jour service Take the view that lou have something to offer 
for the w ages to he p iid. 

8 When meeting your prospective employer, stand unless asked to 
sit down Do not put jour hat on his desk, and do not offer to shake hands 
unless the emplojtr makes the first move to do so 

9. Be truthful Avoid overstatements as well as understatements 
about yourself 

10 If asked whether jou can do an unfamiliar kind of work, it may 
be well to say, “This W’ork is new to me, but I can learn it quickly, sir ” 
Avoid saying, “I can do anything”, this answer is obviously an exaggera¬ 
tion. 

A few suggestions to older persons who need Instruction 
in applying for a job are these. 

1. Make a positive approach. Do not ask for a job on the plea that you 
need it Instead use the approach that a good salesman employs Make the 
prospective employer feel that you can give him superior service, that jou 
can help him in his business now and in the future. 

No respectable business house would send a salesman on the road ask¬ 
ing for business because the firm needs it The approach that is most suc¬ 
cessful, as a rule, is to sell your service as a salesman sells his goods or 
service Therefore, inste.ui of saying, “You don’t happen to have a job 
around here for a machinist, do you^” jou had better say, “You arc look¬ 
ing for a first-class machinist, aren’t jou’” Even though jou get a nega¬ 
tive response, jou can follow it up with whatever sales arguments you 
believe to be .ippropriate 

2 In some occupations it is important to have a satisfactory kit of 
tools in order to get a job and to be able to use the tools in order to hold 
the job. 

3 It IS often advisable for a person looking for a job to be able to 
begin w'ork at once—to be dressed appropriately or to have work clothing 
with him 

4. Cleanliness of person and appropriateness of dress, a satisfactory 
hiUrcut, and other details should not be overlooked 
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5. It takes mucli courage and stamina to apply for work repeatedly 
without success, but perseverance is worth while. 

6 When about to become unemplovcd, let your friends know .ibout it 
Go further, .ask them to make suggestions as to how you might get a 
job Then act on their suggestions in so fat as you can or believe them to 
be helpful 

7. Keep yourself in circulation, keep your telephone as long as possible 
or at least arringe so that you can be called on one 

8. In times of depression many persons h.rve created new jobs for 
themselves by observing anil offering to do work for others that obviously 
needs to be dune. 

9. The mere fact that an industry is laving off men does not prove that 
they will not find it profitable to employ you You may be able to help 
them overcome their ditHculties 

10 When persons are thrown out of work it is often wise for them to 
go to the public library and brush up im their trade or occupation This 
may be done in part by studying the current tr.ade journals and by looking 
over the best recent books m then field of sptiial interest The librarMn 
may be able to make lielptul suggestions regarding the occupatioii.il or 
technical literature available.-^ 

Placemi'nt and Follow-up Activities. Some schools 
and school systems have rendered outstanding placement 
and follow-up service to those they have trained The girls’ 
trade schools of the United States, as a group, have probably 
done as good a job at placement and follow-up as any. The 
Regents’ Inquiry In New York and other studies show, 
however, that in the main this important function has not 
received the attention it deserves. Too many schools are like 
a manufacturer who produces an article and then does not 
follow up to see to what extent it meets the market demands 

Placement is not only essential to the vocational guidance 
program but is also a vital means of keeping the schools 
abreast of current requirements To an inci easing extent 
local, regional, and state coordinators are being used to 
serve as liaison betyveen the schools and the world of occu¬ 
pational life. We need to look forward to extending and 
improving placement activities. Means and methods need 
to be devised that will result in a unified and coordinated 
service in which the schools and the public employment 
offices each have their appropriate pait. 

Follow-up activities, according to modern practice, 

-S See also Annie 11 Lockett, flow to Get a Job, Cincinnati Employment 
Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1937 (mimeographed, includes good references) 
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involve acquiring a spccitu set of facts about every pet son 
nho leaves school either by graduation or by dropping out. 
The follow-up reports have a number of values essential 
to the school. 

One set of facts obtainable from the follow-up study will 
reveal the jobs which have been obtained, as well as data 
about wages, fuither training, promotion, and similar items 
The accumulation of these facts helps to give an occupational 
picture, both accurate and detailed, of the local community 

The second set of facts is cvahiatne m nature A study 
of the leturns from pi opetly dev ised questions should rev'eal 
not only how well the guidance piogram itself has func¬ 
tioned, but also how well the courses of study and especially 
vocational couises have functioned in the after-school life 
of the student In fact, piobably only tiuough tollow-up 
studies can this kind of data he seemed. 

The procedures of good follow-up practice have been 
described in a number of publications A brief but compre¬ 
hensive outline of this kind is piescnted by Brewster and 
Zeran of the United States Office of Education in a publi¬ 
cation entitled Techniques of Follov^-up Study of School 
Leavers."^ 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Define vorational guidance and explain the term 

2 Debcribe the beginnings of vocational guidance in the United States 

3 Why IS sjhtematic vocational guidance needed’ 

4 What appeared to be the chief reason for demand for guidance when 
the National Vocational fJuidanct Association was formed’ 

5 Describe the Occupational Information and Ciuidancc Service of the 
United States Oihee of Fducation. 

6 Describe the state program of occupational information and guidance 
in a state of vour own selcttion 

7 Fxplain how the guidance program is oiganwed in a progressive city 
school system with which you are familiar 

8 Mention some of the problems m organising and operating vocational 
guidance programs that are likelv to arise in rural school districts 

9 Discuss in considerable detail the topic, "V'ocational guidance for girls 
and women ” 

10 Make a list and report upon the kinds of jobs that women can do— 
jobs formerly performed by men, 

-■^Rovee E Brewster and Franklin R Zeran, Techniques of Fottoio-uf 
Study of School Leavers, Misc 31)38, United States Office of Education, Fed¬ 
eral Security .Vgency, Washington, February, 1943. 
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11 Suggest a number of sourrc<i of information regarding occupations. 

12 Mention governmental sources of occupational information 

13. Examine and report upon the dictionary of occupations dtteloped bj 
the United States Employment Service 

14. What major groups of production occupations are of special value 
during the war effort? 

15 Explain ivhat is meant by counseling Contrast it with teaching 

16. What are some of the more significant lecommendations, as you see 
them, made by the United States Offitc of Education^ 

17 Mention several principles relating to the art of intert lewing 

18. Evaluate homeroom guidance 

19 Make suggestions helpful to young peisons seeking their first full¬ 
time job. 

20 Assume that a mature person who is unemployed asks for suggestions 
that may help him find a job What should voii do or saj ’ 

21, Report at length on the relations between the public sehools and the 
United States Employment Service m a specific locality 
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Accident Prevention and Safety Practices in 
School, in the Home, and in Employment 

Extent of Accidents. It is difficult to visuali7e the vast 
extent of accidents and the great loss and untold suffering 
that result from them. Many national bodies, governmental 
and otherwise, are actively engaged in preventing accidents. 
State and municipal groups are likewise concerned with the 
problem. The schools also hold it a public duty to develop 
in youth attitudes, concepts, and habits that will reduce 
accidents. 

One of the national groups directly concerned with 
reducing the number and the seriousness of all kinds of acci¬ 
dents is the National Safety Council, a nonprofit, coopera¬ 
tive association The Council works as an independent body 
as well as in fullest cooperation with other agencies and 
groups interested in similar objectives. 

The Statistical Bureau of the National Safety Council 
reported that, in the year 1941, 104,500 persons died of 
accidents In the United States.^ Of these, 40,000 were vic¬ 
tims of motor vehicle accidents. Accidents occurring in homes 
resulted in 31,500 deaths. Work accidents were responsible 
for 18,000 killed Another 15,000 persons lost their lives 
in public, nonmotor accidents. The military deaths for the 
year were listed at 1800.^ 

In the same year 9,300,000 persons were injured 
through accidents, 350,000 of them permanently Motor 
vehicle injuries numbered approximately 1,450,000. Another 
4,650,000 persons were injured in homes. Work injuries for 
the year totaled 1,600,000. 

Cost of Accidents, The National Safety Council 
reported that the calculated accident cost totaled $4,000,- 

1 National Safety Council, Accident Facts, prepared by the Statistical 
Bureau of the Councit, 20 N Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1942 Edition, 112 pp. 

^ This figure appears not to include deaths at Pearl Harbor, which were 
not made public until a later date 
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000,000 for 1941. “This includes wage loss, medical 
expense, the overhead cost of insurance, and property dam¬ 
age in motor vehicle accidents and in fire.” The figure does 
not include indirect loss such as that caused by disrupted 
production nor does it measure human suffering and other 
losses of a personal nature. 

In 1941 accidents in the United States alone resulted in 
a loss of 460,000,000 man-days of work. This, the Council 
reported, was the labor equivalent of 1,500,000 workers 
and might have produced “20 more battleships, and 100 
more destroyers, and 9,000 more bombers, and 40,000 
more tanks ” No wonder that the National Safety Council 
says, “It is your duty as a patriotic American to protect 
yourself and others from accidents.”® 

Motor vehicle accidents and falls account for almost 
two-thirds of all accidental deaths. More motor vehicle 
deaths occurred on rural than on urban highways. 

During the last twenty years the motor accidents have 
tended generally to increase, whereas the trend in other 
accidents has been downward * 

In 1941 the Council report showed that only two diseases 
—heart disease and cancer—kill more males than die 
through accidents Among females five diseases take more 
lives than do accidents.® 

Table 6 

THE APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL DEATHS, 
COMPARED TO GAINFUL WORKERS, BY INDUSTRIES* 



Deaths 

If ariers 

All industries 

100% 

100% 

Agriculture 

25 

19 

Trade and service 

20 

39 

Construction 

18 

5 

Manufacturing 

14i 

27 

Transportation and public utility 

13 

8 

Mining, quarrying, oil and gas svells 

9i 

2 


* National Safety Council, Accident Facts, prepared by the Sutiitical Bureau of the 
Council, 20 N Wacker Drive, Chicago, 194-2 Edition, p 13 

Table 6 shows that agricultural occupations are more 
hazardous than manufacturing, that construction jobs arc 

® Ibtd., p. 2 

* Ibid,, p 5. 

* This ratio no doubt changes with the extent and nature of employment. 
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more dangerous than manufacturing or farming, and that 
work in mining, quarrying, and oil and gas wells is the most 
dangerous of the occupational groups compared. 

Injury Rates by Industries. On the basis of reports 
received from industrial establishments the National Safety 
Council has computed injury rates by industries as shown 
in Table 7. 


Table 7 

INJURY RATES BY INDUSTRIES* 


Frequency of Disabi inc Injurifs Severity 

PER 1,000,000 Man-Hours Days Lost per 1000 MAN-HouRst 


Tobacco 

3 23 

Tobacco 

20 

Cement 

5 99 

Aeronautics 

30 

Steel 

7 02 

Printing and publicity 

35 

Glass 

7 37 

Glass 

.50 

Aeronautics 

7 40 

Textile 

53 

Automobile 

7 49 

Rubber 

62 

Rubber 

8.10 

Automobile 

.64 

Chemical 

9 48 

Machinery 

.79 

Laundry- 

9 79 

Tanning and leather 

.82 

Printing and publicity 

9 87 

Sheet metal 

83 

Textile 

10 23 

Woodworking 

1 04 

Machinery 

10 65 

Laundry 

1 IS 

Petroleum 

11 78 

Transit 

1 16 

Public utility 

12 70 

Food 

1 30 

Non-ferrous metals 

13 17 

Chemical 

1 30 

Sheet metal 

14 37 

Metal products 

1 30 

Transit 

14 99 

Clay products 

1 33 

All industries 

IS 39 

Foundry 

1 33 

Meat packing 

15 20 

Meat packing 

142 

Tanning and leather 

15.88 

Petroleum 

144 

Food 

1616 

All industries 

1 S3 

Metal products 

16,61 

Marine 

1 61 

Paper and pulp 

17 37 

Non-ferrous metals 

1 63 

Quarry 

17.96 

Public utility 

1 66 

Foundry 

21 27 

Paper and pulp 

1.66 

Woodworking 

22 44 

Steel 

1 75 

Marine 

22 82 

Refrigeration 

1 92 

Construction 

27.11 

Cement 

2 22 

Clay products 

30 82 

Construction 

2 42 

Refrigeration 

37 59 

Quarry 

3 71 

Mining 

38.90 

Lumbering 

5 19 

Lumbering 

52 45 

Mining 

9 42 


* National Safetv Coiincii, Accident Facts, prepared by the Statistical Bureau of the 
Council, 20 N \Vacker Dri\e, Chicago, 1942 Edition, p 17 

t One thousand imn hours is approximately equal to n man’s work for 6 months 
(estimated at 40 hours a week for 25 weeks) 
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Causes of Highway Accidents. The United States 
Bureau of Public Roads in a icport to Congress analyzed 
892 highway accidents as shoAvn in Table 8 Since an accident 
may have seveial contributing causes, the total number of 
occurrences exceeds the number of accidents. 

Table S 

CAUSES OF HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS* 


Accident Factor 

Number of 
Occurrences 

Speed excessive for conditions 

m 

Pedestrian’s condition 

417 

Driver’s negligence 

361 

Poor visibility 

302 

Temporary hazards in roadvray 

232 

Pedestrian’s faulty action 

155 

Driver’s condition 

152 

Faulty condition of motor vehicle 

52 

Faulty action of driver of vehicle other than motor car 

21 

Passenger’s faulty action 

16 

Other factors 

2 

^Safitv Digest, published by the Autotnotne Safety Foundation, Tower Building, 


Washington, U C , 1940, p 2 

The National Safety Council reported that unsafe speeds 
were a factor m two out of every five fatal traffic accidents. 
Improper driving, exclusive of speed violations, accounted 
for another two out of five fatal highway accidents 

Three out of four pedestrians killed by motor vehicles 
either violated a traffic law or acted in an unsafe manner 
Jaywalking was the most frequently committed violation 
Reports from state traffic aiithoiities to the National 
Safety Council indicate that 20 per cent of fatal traffic 
accidents involve either a driver or a pedestrian who has 
been drinking 

Physical defects and bodily Impairments contribute some¬ 
what to accidents. Fatigue, including falling asleep while 
driving, contributed to 6 per cent of fatal highway accidents 
Defective eyesight and hearing and other bodily defects 
resulted in only 1 per cent of the fatalities 

On the basis of mileage, drivers under the age of 20 have 
the highest accident rates. “The rate decreases quite steadily 
to about the age of SO, and then increases sharply.”® 

* Safety Digest, published by the Automotive Safety Foundation, Tower 
Building, Washington, D C., 1940, pp 30-1 
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Causes of Industrial Accidents The data in Table 9, 
based on 1000 cases studied by the National Safety Couned, 
show a breakdown of three groups of causes, namely, unsafe 
acts, mechanical causes, and personal causes. 

Table 9 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT CAUSES* 


Unsafe Acts Per Cent 

Total cases 100 

Overloading, poor arranging 10 

Unnecessary exposure to danger 27 

Unsafe equipment, improper use of equipment 16 

Non-use, personal protective equipment 15 

Working on moving or dangerous equipment 6 

Improper starting or stopping S 

Operating at unsafe speeds 7 

Making safety devices inoperative 1 

No unsafe act 13 

Mechanical Causes 

Total cases 100 

Hazardous arrangement, procedure 34 

Defective agencies 18 

Unsafe dress or apparel IS 

Improper illumination or ventilation 2 

Improper guarding 9 

No mechanical cause 22 

Personal Causes 

Total cases 100 

Improper attitude 31 

Lack of knowledge or skill 48 

Bodily defects j 

No personal cause 18 


* Saftij’ Diieit, published by the Automotive Safety Foundation, Tower Building, 
Washington D C , 1940, p IS 

A special committee of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers revealed that on the basis of 1000 industrial 
accidents studied: 

20 per cent of the accidents resulted from machine faults. 

20 per cent of the accidents resulted from personal faults, 

60 per cent of the accidents resulted from a combination 
of the two.'*’ 

I Reported by V. A Zimmer, in foreword to Suggested Standards for In¬ 
dustrial Safeguards, Special Bulletin No, 7, United States Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards. Government Printing Office Washing¬ 
ton, 1942 
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National Safety Council studies of industrial accidents 
reveal that one-fourth of the serious injuries involve 
improper guarding, whereas only onc-tenth of the less 
severe injuries are attributable to that factor. 

Causes of School Shop Accidents: Henig's Fini>- 
INGS. One of the early studies relating to accidents in voca¬ 
tional schools was conducted by Max S Henig, who made 
an analysis of the number of accidents and their causes The 
results are shown in Table 10. 

Table 10 


ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL SHOP ACCIDENTS IN THE ESSEX COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY, VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, BY DR MAX S HENIG 



School Departments m Which Accidents Occurred 


Accident Factors 

Auto 

Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Drafting 

Electrical 

Machine 

Total 

Number 

Hand tools 

17 

33 

0 

14 

8 

72 

Machines 

0 

20 

0 

3 

13 

36 

Handling materials 

14 

8 

0 

2 

mm 

31 

Scuffling, horseplay, 
etc. 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

14 

Struck objects 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

13 

Burns 

0 

0 

0 

S 

2 

7 

Handling chips 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Struck by material 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Cranking motor 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Falls 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Miscellaneous 

9 

2 

3 

2 

3 

19 

Totals 

47 

81 

5 

32 

43 

208 


Causes of Accidents in Industrial Arts Shops: 
Judy’s Study.® A total of 726 accidents requiring medical 

S Wayne M. Judy, Pocahonal School Shops, Bulletin No. 11, National 
Safety Council, Chicago; see also P. L, Cressman, Safety Education in Indttt- 
trial School Shops, 
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treatment was studied by Wayne M. Judy. The accidents 
occurred in 249 industrial arts shops in the state of Iowa. 

Of the 726 accidents 156 involved the use of power- 
driven machinery and 557 the use of hand tools The four 
power-driven machines on which the largest number of 
accidents occurred were lathes, grinders, univeisal saws, 
and jointers Among the hand tools, chisels, knives, hand¬ 
saws, planes, and hammers were most frequently involved. 
Pupil carelessness, disobedience of safety rules, and unneces¬ 
sary haste were listed by Judy as the leading causes of 
accidents in industrial arts shops. 

A Study of Accidents in Industrial School Shops- 
Cressman^s Findings. An extensive, state-wide study of 
school shop accidents was made by Dr. P L Cressman.® The 
study was based on 1041 reports of school shop accidents in 
153 Pennsylvania school districts Supplementary informa¬ 
tion was obtained through visits to many of the shops, and 
teachers and administrators were interviewed concerning 
the accidents reported. As used in Dr. Cressman’s study, 
accident injury means “evciy mishap that causes injury to 
the body or member of the body.” 

Dr. Cressman foresaw the need of continuous studies 
of school shop accidents and "a common system of report¬ 
ing, tabulating, and evaluating accident data.” His study 
revealed that many persons who make out accident reports 
confuse description of the accident with description of the 
injury. The chief causes of accidents in industrial school 
shops, as revealed through this study, are shown in Table 11 

Other causes of accidents reported were adjusting guards 
while machine was in motion, dull tools, feeding stock too 
fast, failure to use guards, handling metal chips, inadequate 
light, Improper speed of machine, and insufficient equip¬ 
ment Additional causes were lack of supervision, loose 
clothing, obsolete equipment, poor health, poor house¬ 
keeping, reaching in rear of saw to guide stock, slippery 
floors, and worry 

The nature of the more common Injuries sustained in 

L, Cressman, Safety Education tn Industrial School Shops, Bulletin 
332, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa , 1938. 
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Table 11 

CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL SHOPS* 


Cause 

Number 

Improper position of body, hands, etc. 

24+ 

Failure to carry out instructions 

138 

Handling materials 

103 

Hasty work 

9+ 

Inattentiveness 

92 

Stock held insecurely 

64 

Misuse of tools or equipment 

62 

Horseplay 

40 

Carelessness 

23 

Defertiye tools or equipment 

20 

Struck by object 

17 

Falls 

8 

Inexperience 

8 


♦ P L Crc^sman, Sajety Fducatton tif InJustrtal School Shops, HulIeCir) 332, Df 
parttnent of PuhliL Instruction, Harrisburg, Ptt , 193S, p 32 

industrial school shop accidents studied by Cressman are 
shown in Table 12 


Table 12 

NATURE OF THE INJURIES SUFFERED IN INDUSTRIAL SHOP 
ACCIDENTS* 


Description 

Number 

Description 

Number 

Cuts 


Burns 


Finger 

+58 

Hands 

32 

Hand 

155 

Fingers 

18 

Thumb 

95 

Around eye 

IZ 

Arm 

25 

Arm 

7 

Face 

20 

Head 

2 

Head 

17 

Leg 

2 

Leg 

9 

Foot 

1 

Wrist 

8 

Total 

~74 

Skin broken 

7 



Foot 

2 

Splinters 

21 

Total 

796 

Eye injuries 




Hit 

17 

Bruises 


Dirt in 

S 

Finger 

34 

Total 

22 

Hand 

12 


Arm 

8 

Body injuries 

9 

Foot 

S 

Dislocated finger 

1 

Head 

8 


Thumb 

7 



Leg 

5 



Total 

82 




* P L Cressman, Safely FJucati^H tn IttJustnal Sfhool Skops^ Bulletin 332, De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, p, 34. 
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In 929 accidents out of 1041 it appears that the students 
injured were responsible for the accidents. In only 43 cases 
were other students reported to be responsible. 

Safety in or about the Home. Many accident hazards 
can be eliminated or reduced through careful planning of 
the building site, the home, and its landscaping 

The location of service drives, walks, steps, and other 
features should be planned so that accident hazards will 
be reduced Service drives and walks should be arranged 
so as to afford good visibility where they join streets or 
alleys. High shrubbery should not be placed where drives 
or walks meet streets or alleys. Wheic the ground slopes, 
the angle of slope should be moderate Sloping walks and 
drives can be provided with slip-resisting surfaces. 

Surface water may be drained so that it will not run across 
sidewalks. Steps can be designed so that they are relatively 
safe. A broad tread with a relatively short riser contiibutes 
to safety. Good artificial lighting on outside steps and rails 
where needed also help to reduce accidents. 

Fire hazards may be reduced in a number of ways. Fire- 
resisting construction is pieferable Fire stops should be 
built into frame walls and paititions at all floors, in the 
basement, and at the roof line or upper plate Fire-resisting 
partitions, doors, ceilings, and floors are especially needed 
for the furnace room. All electiic wiring and plumbing 
should meet building code requirements. Handrails on stair¬ 
ways, Including basement and attic stairs, are distinctly 
helpful. Lighting throughout the house should be such as 
to eliminate shadows on steps or other places where acci¬ 
dents may occur. Electric switches should be placed where 
most convenient Three-way switches should be used on 
stairways; pilot lights should show whether the current is 
turned on in ironing board circuits 

Bathtubs should be set so that they will drain properly 
but should be as level as possible In cold climates water 
supply pipes in outer walls should be avoided 

All heating installations should meet code requirements. 
Chimneys and flues should be of ample size and approved 
construction. The chief causes of fatal home accidents are 
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falls, burns, poisons, firearms, suffocation, and poisonous gas. 

The American Red Cross has issued Injitncs tn the Home, 
How They .iie Caused and How They .He Prevented.^^ 
According to this study, home falls are caused most fre¬ 
quently on stairways and steps that are cluttered with objects, 
such as toys, clothing, and household utensils, and on those 
that are poorly lighted or in need of repair. 

Burns and scalds are often caused by playing with matches 
or around bonfires Children often pull kettles and pans 
containing hot liquids from stoves and tables. Many fires 
are caused by using kerosene and gasoline to speed up fires. 

Infants are sometimes victims of mechanical suffocation 
caused by becoming entangled in bedclothes Escaping illumi¬ 
nating and cooking gas claims the lives of many. Fumes 
from cleaning fluids in large quantities may be fatal pAliaust 
gases from automobiles are dangerous. 

Poisoning is often caused by curiosity on the pait of small 
children swallowing unknown substances Adults sometimes 
mistake a poison for a harmless drug. Poisonous snakes 
should be known. Antidotes to poisons should be kept on 
hand. 

The accidental discharge of firearms causes many acci¬ 
dents. All firearms kept in homes should be unloaded. Those 
carrying firearms should be taught how' to carry and care 
for them. 

Fires m the home are caused frequently by the careless 
use of matches or cigaiettes and by defective chimneys and 
flues. Other causes are improper use of stoves and furnaces, 
careless handling of hot ashes, defective electrical appli¬ 
ances, and the use of combustible cleaning fluids, and 
candles. 

Promoting Safety on the Farm. It appears that 
people living in the open country have to bear more than 
their proportionate share of accidents. Rural highways are 
a factor. Falls kill many persons on farms. Climbing children 
are likely to get hurt. Farm machinery has its hazards. The 
farmer often wmrks in many kinds of materials with many 

American Red Cross, 'Tnjunet tn the Home. Hew They Are Caused 
and How They Are Prevented," Washington, D. C, 15 pp 
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kinds of tools. Some of the hazardous ones aie sickle, scythe, 
axe, brush hook, corn kmfe and other knives, chisel, saw, 
hammer, sledge, hatchet, pick, pitchfork, and soldering 
coppers 

During a ten-year period the Kansas State Board of 
Health found that fatal farm accidents in Kansas were due 
to the following causes: machinery, 28 per cent; animals, 
20 per cent; vehicular, 11 per cent; falls, 10 per cent; exces¬ 
sive heat, 9 per cent; lightning, 6 per cent, crushed by falling 
tree, 4 per cent, other, 12 per cent ^ ^ 

The bull is always hazardous. Stallions, sows with new 
litters of pigs, and other farm animals contribute to acci¬ 
dents. Lightning frequently strikes Farm fires take a huge 
toll each year. Ticks from animals carry spotted fever to 
human beings Rats and mice spread contagion Farmers 
must sometimes use poisons for spraying fruit or other 
crops. Water supply and sanitary provisions are not always 
good. 

These factors and others call for constructive safety 
instruction in the home and through schools The fact that 
medical aid is not as accessible in the open country as in 
urban centers is another reason why childien from the 
country should be taught how to avoid accidents and how 
to deal with them when they occur. This is in part a problem 
in general education but also in vocational education 

Accidents in Aviation The current passenger death 
rate on scheduled domestic airlines is only 10 per cent of the 
rate ten years ago. Landing accidents make up more than 
40 per cent of the accidents. Take-offs account for 25 pei cent 
more. Forced landings result in 6 per cent of the accidents 
and collisions in 10 per cent. 

Analysis of scheduled transport accidents revealed that 
approximately 42 per cent involve personal errors, 23 per 
cent failure of power plant or plane, and 14 per cent adverse 
weather conditions 

In private flying personal errors were involved in 63 per 
cent of the cases, engine and plane in 22 per cent, and 
weather In 5 per cent. 

n National Safety Council, Accident Fads, 1942 Edition, p. 56 
Ibid , pp. 50-1 
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Under the Civil Pilot Training program during the period 
1939-41 a total of 7,400,000 miles were flown per fatal 
accident by C P T pilots. 

Definite Instruction in Safety Nli.ded. The schools 
are an agency that has already proved through extended 
experience the values of definite instruction focused upon 
safety. In the primary grades the schools stress such topics 
as safety in the streets and on highways, safety against fire, 
safety at school, safety at home, and safety in play and 
recreation 

In the intermediate grades much the same topics are 
dealt with but on a more advanced level. In the junior high 
school years greater differentiation of curnculums and of 
forms of safety education is undertaken For example, 
special safety instruction is given by the physical education 
department, by teachers of home economics, and by instruc¬ 
tors of industrial arts and trade and industrial education. 

In the senior high schools and in part-time and evening 
classes for adults safety education is carried forward on a 
still more advanced basis Occupational hazards that may 
be met in the world of work are studied with care. Emphasis 
is placed upon the development of safety attitudes and 
concepts that underlie particular practices The effectiveness 
of safety instruction is measured in terms of performance 
Factual knowledge concerning safety is essential, but to be 
worth much that knowledge must be translated into safety 
habits. 

Safety education should be looked upon as instruction that 
is measurable in behavior which reduces the number and 
the severity of accidents. 

School Shop Safety Committee. Whether school 
shops and laboratories are large or small, safety organiza¬ 
tions can be developed for them. Accident prevention calls 
for coopeiation on the part of all persons The teacher 
alone cannot bring about best results; he needs the assist¬ 
ance of all students. This cooperation can be achieved In 
part through school shop safety organization. 

A safety committee can be appointed It may function 
on a school, department, or shop basis, depending upon cir- 
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cumstanccs Meetings may be scheduled monthly and upon 
call of the chairman, the central safety committee, with the 
counsel of a faculty person, may exercise geneial supervision 
of safety work, gather and display or otherwise disseminate 
safety information, plan safety programs, exhibits, demon¬ 
strations, and lectures or discussions, and perform other 
functions in line with its responsibility 

The si/e of the committee, its term of service, and its 
specific functions can be worked out to best advantage on 
the basis of local conditions 

Thk Saflty Enginfer An appreciable number of 
school shops use some form of organization in which 
students participate in management. In such organizations 
there is often provision for a safety engineer. The Michigan 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education finds that 
in schools the safety engineer is usually selected for a period 
of one week during which he gives full time to his work. The 
State Board lists eighty-eight duties of a safety engineer 
“for study and discussion in all shop classes ” The duties in 
the following list were selected and adapted from those 
mentioned in the Michigan study 

See that finger rings and wrist watches arc removed 

See that all students wear aprons or other approved clothing. 

See that neckties are removed or tucked in 

See that long hair is completely covered when working around ma¬ 
chinery 

Report “horse play" to the instructor 

Be on the lookout for dangerous work habits or careless workers 
Report any infraction of the safety rules and regulations. 

Explain safety rules and regulations to new students 
Allow no one to use improper tools. 

Watch for improper handling of equipment. 

Prevent misuse of tools and equipment 
Make a daily inspection report. 

Report all accidents to instructor, and make out accident reports. 
Investigate all accidents to determine cause. 

See that all cuts and other injuries arc properly dressed 
Check first-aid supplies and keep them in proper condition 
Post safety posters and other safety material on bulletin board. 

See that guards are in place on all machines 

Michigan, the State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Tram- 
ing for Safety, Bulletin 279, 19+2, pp 18-2J 
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See that machine operators turn oft maciiines before thc\ leave them 

Prevent unauthorized persons from opcratnif!; nilthines 

See that machines are not oiled or cleaned while m motion 

Check the fire extinguishers 

See that tools and scrap arc kept off the floor 

See that oily rags and waste are placed in covered metal containers 
See that goggles of approved type arc worn where required 
Inspect chisels, hammers, and punches for mushrooming 
See that hammers, files, mallets, and vices have handle-, in good order 

Minimum vSArEiv Regulations rtiR Womi n Work- 
ER-S The following are minimum salcty stantiaids for 
women workers that state diiectors of vocational education 
have been requested to establish ' ^ 

Dress. Wear slacks with blouse or jaikrt, or onc-picce coveralls. There 
should be no loose sleeves or belts, wide trouser legs, rolIed-up cults, or 
loose pockets to catch in moving machinery Sweaters are forbidden 
Blouses should be conservative in color and tailored in style. 

Shoes Shoes should he low-heeled, with closed toes, .ind substantial 
soles 

llmr Hair must be “completely covered” vvliin working around mov¬ 
ing machinery , for full protection from dirt as well as danger, it should 
be covered at all times A cap is preferable to a bandanna or hair net. 
Jewelry No jewelry may be worn This includes the wrist watch 
Gaggles Approved goggles must be worn when there is danger of 
splashing liquid or flying particles. Approved goggles or cyeshields should 
be worn when grinding or welding For full protection, they should be 
worn also for drilling, soldering, riveting, painting, dipping, etc 

Gloves. Gloves must be worn for welding. They mav be worn when 
handling sharp-edged sticks, scrap, or quantities of rough lumber 
Caution Gloves mav be an additional hazard if worn at the wrong time. 
Respirators. Respirators must be worn when there iv danger from dust 
or vapors due to grinding or painting operations 

Trainees are to be cautioned not to make any change in operation or 
set-up of a m.achi!ie unless the power has been turned off, and not to re¬ 
move a safeguard from its proper position on a machine 

The suggested safety regulations provide that when women are being 
trained for specific plants, the safety regulations of such plants should be 
adopted for such workers while they are in training 

Trained First-Aid or None. The experience of large 
as well as small Industrial concerns indicates that first-aid 
treatment, given by trained persons, has reduced infected 

The outcome of a study made by the United States Office of Education, 
and as requested by L S. Hawkins, Director of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, Education for Victory, July 15, 19+2, p 9 
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injuries by as much as SO per cent Prompt and intelligent 
first-aid has saved many lives, and much suffciing. It should 
be clear, however, that first-aid means emergency treatment, 
such as should be given to injured peisons before competent 
medical aid can reach them. First-aid is not to replace the 
doctor but to help the injured in ways that aie known to be 
correct until the doctor can attend the case. 

First-aid cabinets of approved type should be kept in all 
school shops, laboratories, and gymnasiums, or in adjacent 
offices. The cabinets should be in charge of trained persons 
who will take proper care of them Experience has shown 
that unless this precaution is obseived first-aid cabinets may 
become unsanitaiy, unsafe, and dangerous Students should 
not be encomaged to take care of their own injuries unless 
no one else is available who is competent to render the 
service required. 

It is desirable to have all students get suitable training 
in first-aid through the Red Cross or through other qualified 
persons or organizations. It is likewise desiiable to have the 
students organized so that they will be able to meet emer¬ 
gencies in school, in the home, and in the community 

First-aid teams are just as useful in the school shop and 
in industry as are first-aid teams developed by the Boy Scouts 
of America, the Girl Scouts, and the Campfire Girls in the 
fields and forests First-aid instruction and training given 
under school auspices form the gioundwork for more 
advanced training that later becomes necessary in occupa¬ 
tional, home, and community life 

Procedure in Case of Serious School Accident. The 
general procedure in case of serious accident, which should 
be modified to suit the requirements of each specific case, is 
the following; 

1 Administer first-aid as directed by the instructor or other qualified 
person. 

2 While this IS being done, notify the principal’s office 

3 Have the principal's office call the hospital 

l®The principal’s office is usually not called for minor scratches, which 
may be dealt with by the instructor or school nurse Before the first accident 
takes place the teacher should inform himself of the policy of the school in 
regard to treatment and procedure 
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4. Either arrange to transport the injured person to the hospital or 
have the principal's office c ill an .unlnilance 

5. If the injured person is t.ikfii to tlie liospit il m a private car, have 
the principal or a teacher acuimpant him there 

6 Notify the parents or guardiins bv telephone or m person 

7. In the event that the partuts wish to arrange for medical attention 
elseuhcre, let them do so 

8 Call the director of vocational education or the superintendent of 
schools b> telephone, giMiig the esstntial tacts 

9. See that all tools, materials, or maihinerj are left untouched until 
the director's or the superintendent’s office can make an inspection 

10. Make out a written report on the regular accident report form 
used in such cases in the school district 

11. Use the accident for ilass lonfcrcnci purpose to determine the 
cause and the prevtntion of repetition. 

Recording School AccidI'Nis In Safety Education m 
Industrial Stiiool Simps Dr P L Creshtnan has made 
several suggestions that appear to tlie writer to he worthy 
of wide support,^*' He indicates that wheieas each school 
district could set up its own pl.in foi keeping accident 
records, it would doubtless be more satisfactory to use a 
state-wide uniform system 

In order to provide “an honest basis of comparison,” he 
suggests computing both the fiequetiiy late and the severity 
rate. These terms, he points out, aie interpreted m industrial 
accident computations in the following manner 

Frequency rate = Lost-time accidents per million man¬ 
hours worked 

Seventy rate = Number of days lost per thousand 
man-hours worked 

For reporting school accidents, Cressm.in lecommends: 
(1) that the frequency rate equal the number of accidents 
per million student-hours exposed, and (2) that the seventy 
rate equal the number of hours lost per thousand student- 
hours exposed The days lost could be multiplied by the 
number of hours in a school day so that lost time would be 
expressed on an hourly basis 

L, G. Stier is of the opinion that preliminary reports 

r® P L Cressman, Safely Education in Industrial School Shops, Bulletin 
332, Commonwealth of Pennsvhanta, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1938, p. 79. 
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should be made of every school shop accident, “no matter 
how minor in character,” because minor injuiics may 
become serious through infection, and each such accident 
needs to be studied with a view to remedying the situa- 
tiond’^ 

He would supplement the preliminary report through a 
“complete investigation” made as soon as practicable and 
at least within 24 hours after the accident occurred The 
investigation should result in a complete hlstoiy of the case 
A sketch showing the position of the injured student and of 
all students near him should be made a part of the recoid. 
In some instances a photograph may be advisable. 

Stier suggests furtheimore that the case be discussed and 
analysed by the teacher and students to determine possible 
causes, losses, responsibility, and the pievcntion of rccui- 
rence He suggests the accident repoit form on page 3SS, 
which is based on industrial leport forms adapted for school 
use. 

Inadvisability of Teacher’s Leaving Shop. It is well 
to have it understood that it is not proper foi a shop teacher 
to leave the shop while his class is in operation Even though 
the class is well trained and is ccitain to cairy on in a nor¬ 
mal manner whether or not the instructor is piesent, if an 
accident occurs it can scarcely be claimed that due care and 
adequate supervision were exercised if the instructor rvas 
absent. 

Any variation from this practice should have the ap¬ 
proval of the superintendent of schools, prefeiably in writ¬ 
ing. Any superior officer issuing an order m conflict with the 
policy mentioned must assume responsibility. In the event 
that It is absolutely necessary foi the instructor to leave the 
shop while the class is in session, he should get another 
teacher to take his place If that cannot be done, the power 
should be shut off and students assigned to study activities 
in the shop under the shop foreman, or elsewhere, as in a 
study hall, under another teacher 

Since not all superior officers may realize the hazards 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Industrial Safety Education in 
Schools, "Studying the Situation,” by L G Stier (Principal, Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, Los Angeles), pp 25-31. 



PRrUMIN XRV ACCIDPNI RI PORT* 

To bffilktl out imrifjialely after an accident in the school shop 
School____ Date_ 


1, Who was injured'' 


Name_ 

Addres-._ 


-Shop _ 

-T elephone_ 


2. Whatwasthenature Natureofaccident. 

and extent of injurj ^ ____ 

(Describe fullv) Nature of injury_ 


3 Who gave medical 
treatment? 


First aid in school - 

Ph> siciaii—__ _ 

Hospital__ 


— —Bv «honi_ 

— \ddrL'ss_ 

— “Address-- 


4 On whatd.i> andat 
what time did the 
accident occur! 

5 Where did the acci¬ 
dent occur? 

() Who saw the accident 
or was near the in- 
juredwhtn the acci¬ 
dent occurred? 

7. What was the cause 
of the accident? 
(Describe fullj) 


8 What was the in¬ 
jured studen t's 
statement regard¬ 
ing the accident? 


9 What was the men¬ 
tal andpliv sicalcoii- 
ditum of the injured 
prior to theaccidcnr? 

10 What tan lie done 
to prevent recur¬ 
rence of this or 
similar accidents? 


11. W’hen will these 
corrective steps be 
taken ? 


1 xact place m shop where accident occurred- 


A <rM A 4/4 a» 


Immediate cause 


(hiiiafe practice_ 

Unsafe conditions _ 
Unsafe enuipmcnt _ 

Other causes_ 

Contributory cause 



Report prepared by 


* hirtrnpolitan hife Insurance Company. Industrial Safely Fducatian m Sekaats, 
“htudYnig the Situation." by I G, Sticr (Priticipal, Frank Wiggms Trade School, Los 
Angeles), pp, 27 8. 
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involved in culling a shop teacher away from the shop while 
It IS in operation, the instiuctor is advised to point out the 
risk and ask his superior to assume responsibility for any 
accident that may occur tvhilc the teacher is away Where 
vocational students aie employed on a cooperative or other 
part-time basis, they should be under constant supervision of 
foremen or experienced workers who should be responsible 
for their safety. 

Fire Prevention. Fire may serve as man’s enemy as 
well as his useful servant The annual loss of life and prop¬ 
erty from lire is fai higher than it should be in America. The 
schools are doing much to teach youth how to reduce the 
loss. Other agencies such as the scouts and the forestry 
service also stiess file prevention Since the fire hazards in 
school shops and laboratories aie often greater than those 
in the classroom and since there are good oppoitunities for 
developing not only useful knowledge but also desirable 
safety habits relating to fire pievention in the shops and 
laboratories, it appears wise to stress fire prevention in 
them 

Some of the more common hazards include open flames, 
the use of flammable spirits and oils, heated metals, forges, 
welding outfits, heat-treating furnaces, melting furnaces, 
live wires, smoking, the improper use of matches, and spon¬ 
taneous combustion. 

Fire prevention may be studied as a class project Stu¬ 
dents may be asked to report upon assigned topics Repre¬ 
sentatives of local fire companies may give demonstrations 
and lead discussions Most vocational teachers are well 
qualified to present the subject adequately as it relates to 
their vocation. Visual aids are helpful 

Spontaneous Combustion. Reports of fire marshals 
show that spontaneous combustion is a prominent cause of 
fires Chemically speaking, combustion is oxidation Very 
rapid oxidation results in burning Combustion may be 
caused by conditions outside the object or within it. In the 
latter case It is called “spontaneous combustion.” 

Undei certain conditions three groups of materials 
in common use may be subject to spontaneous combustion. 
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They are hay, coal, and drying oils. Linseed oil is a good 
example of a drying oil. Tung oil and japan nil are others. 

Clover and alfalfa hay appear to be more liable to spon¬ 
taneous combustion than other varieties, probably because 
the heavy stems do not dry as fast as the leaves. The three 
known factors in spontaneous combustion in hay are the 
presence of moisture, enough bulk to retain the heat gen¬ 
erated, and sufficient oxygen The best preventive is prop¬ 
erly curing the hay before it is stored .ind ficquent checking 
in case of doubt In the evmnt that hav is discovered having 
a dangerously higli temperature, air should not he allowed 
to get at it, as the hay may burst into open flame 

In school shops and home workshops spontaneous com¬ 
bustion from dtying oils is a ha/.ard. Students need to be 
watched carefully to make sure that they put into practice 
the regulation that oily waste should be disposed of m metal, 
self-closing containers. 

Perhaps many persons are incredulous about the hazards 
of spontaneous combustion because they have seen oily rags 
lying around that did not catch fire. One reason for this is 
that oils differ in rate ot oxidation and hence in hazard from 
spontaneous combustion 

As groups, the vegetable oils arc most hazardous, the 
animal oils less so, and the mineral oils least dangerous. 
Since it may not be possible to tell how dangerous a given 
oil is, it is best to use safe practices with all. 

The chief elements in supporting spontaneous combus¬ 
tion appear to be ability of the oil to take oxygen from the 
air, the presence of enough air to support combustion (but 
not so much as to prevent it), and combustible material, 
such as rags, shavings, paper, or w'ood. 

Safety Suggestions Relating to Machinery. The 
following suggestions relating to the use of power-driven 
machinery have been prepared by the Division of Labor 
Standards of the LJnited States Department of Labor 

1. Stop machine or other dangerous operations while listening to in¬ 
structions. 

United States Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, The 
Worker's Safety anl National Defense, Special Bulletin No 2, 19+0, pp 6-7 
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2. Before clcaninR, adjusting, or oiling a macliinc, make sure that the 
power is off. 

3. Never reach over moving cutters, rolls, or other dangerous machine 
parts 

4. Alwais remove chuck wrenches from chucks immediately after they 
have been used, 

5 Stand out of direct line with rapidly moving or revolving michine 
parts from which objects may fly Do not stand in line with materials 
being fed to circular saws or jointers 

6 Ahvays use a push stick yvhen feeding short or narrow work past 
saws or knives Keep fingers away from moving machine parts 

7. When operating anv machine, do not lean over the yvnrk so that 
your hair or clothing m.iv be taught in anv moving part 

8 Do not start anv machine unless s.afcguards arc in place and work¬ 
ing properly Machine guards may be removed only to make necessary 
adjustments and repairs, and must be replaced bpfnrt the machine is again 
put into operation If guards become broken or inoperative, the machine 
should he shut down until it can again be operated m a fully guarded con¬ 
dition. 

9. Never attempt to stop a machine by grabbing the belt or by using 
any part of the body as a brake. 

10 When replacing the belt, stop the machine and adjust belt on the 
driver pulley first 

11 When shifting a belt, use belt shifter or a small metal or yvooden 
rod If you must shift by hand, always use the palm yvith the thumb and 
fingers extended 

12 Metal belt fasteners should never be used on hand-shifted belts 

13. Remove chips or materials from around moving machine parts 
with a brush or stick, never with the hand 

14. Keep loose materials atvay from machinery Do not use rags or 
waste around moving machinery parts. 

15. Machines should he stopped before attempting to pick up tools or 
other objects lying near or in the path of traveling parts 

16. Always turn off the power on a machine before attempting to re¬ 
move stuck or jammed pieces of material 

Proneness to Accidents It is a matter of common ob¬ 
servation, substantiated by research, that individuals vary 
in proneness to accidents.^® An investigation from this point 
of view was made by Manoil on 45,000 accidents, 800 of 
which were fatal. The causes, in per cents, were classified as 
follows' psychical, 28; psychophysical, 25, physiological, 
6; physical, 22, fortuitous, 11; and other, 8 

Teachers and counselors can reduce accidents by being 

Adolf M Manoil, ‘^Vocational Guidance in Prevention of Occupational 
Accidents,” Occupations^ Vol XXI, No, S, January, 1943, pp 381-3, 
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on the lookout for students who appear to them to have a 
high rate ot pi oneness to accidents Special cautions and 
perhaps more supenision need to he gi\cn such persons. 
When shop teachers see evidences of high susceptibility to 
accidents in a student, that fact should be made known to 
the counselor It may also be advisable to check with parents 
and others to see if they have noticed a like tendency. In 
some cases suitable safety instruction may be able to remedy 
the difficulty Individuals with emotional, mental, or physical 
handicaps may present special problems in accident pre¬ 
vention 

Development of Safkfy Habits a Joint Responsi- 
BILIIY Pupils noimally har’c a limited amount of knowl¬ 
edge about safety requirements before they entei the first 
grade In each succeeding year there should be noted definite 
progress in more complete understanding and in the 
strengthening of habits of safety. The home and other 
agencies, as well as the schools, have definite parts to per¬ 
form. 

While the board of education and school administrative 
officers are charged with providing safe housing, adequate 
lighting, proper ventilation, and mechanical safeguards, the 
teacher is expected to be on the alert wnth respect to acci¬ 
dent hazaids and to provide thoiough instruction in safety 
first, especially as it relates to his field 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Safety Supervisor, National Bu¬ 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, suggests that the 
following methods are among the most helpful In develop¬ 
ing good safety habits and attitudes 

1. Showing the learner how to perform his work safely. Show the 
learner the correct wa> to handle each tool or perform each opera¬ 
tion Tell him, show him, check him 

2 Demonstrating how accidents are caused and prevented The demon¬ 
strations should precede the work involving the hazards, so that 
accidents maj be avoided 

3. Accident reporting This should combine a study of accidents as well 
as reporting them in a systematic manner. Either or both may serve 
as a basis for correcting hazards. 

Herbert J Stack, “Can’t We Improve Teaching Methods?” National 
Safety News, May. 1934, pp 52-3, 64 
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4 Visual lessntts More e-vtensive use of motion pieturcs, lantern slides, 
and posters is advotated as means of tcncliinj; safety 

3 Safety campaigns Assembly meetings, home room talks, and other 
methods employed in industry should he used. 

Liability for Accidents to StudentsA^ From a legal 
point of view an accident is an unforeseen event which 
occurs without the will or intention of the person responsi¬ 
ble for it Black’s Law Dictionary"^ makes it clear that an 
accident is an event tvhich occuis without fault or caieless- 
ness. From this definition it is appaient that the term is 
commonly used inappropi lately. 

In his study of the legal liability foi the injuiy of children 
in public schools Dr. Arthur Clayton Poe has presented 
much evidence showing that an imposing array of court de¬ 
cisions have been rendeied to the eftcct that “school districts 
may not be held responsible m damages to persons who arc 
injured outside the Held of contract.’’ 

A case coming before court may come ivithin the province 
of the primary source of law, common law, which is based 
on judicial precedents and previous decisions of courts Our 
common law is based upon English law and further back 
upon Roman law. 

A second primary source of law is statutory law, which 
refers to laws passed by any sovereign state. In the United 
States there are many differences in state laws. 

A tort is a legal wrong committed upon the person or 
property of another. Under the law persons may be liable 
because of intentionally wrongful acts as well as for omis¬ 
sions to act rightly. 

Our Workmen’s Compensation Acts are examples of laws 
imposing liability for personal injury upon an employer re¬ 
gardless of who was responsible for the injury Liability, 
therefore, is not always limited to the person at fault. 

Public corporations are not responsible for torts when 
performing governmental functions but are liable for per- 

21 Arthur Clayton Poe, School Liability for Injuries to Pupils, Teachers 
College Contribution to Education, No 82S, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Uruversiti, New York, 1941 

2‘- Published by West Publishing Co., St Paul, Minnesota, Third Edition, 
1933 

23 Ibid, pp 26, 27 
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sonal injuries arising out of the negligence to employees 
nhen carrying on private functions, 

A special foim of liability is known as the doctrine of at¬ 
tractive nuisance Under this doctrine a property owner may 
be held liable for knowingly leaving dangerous machinery, 
apparatus, or equipment where it attracts children who do 
not realize the dangers involved and get hurt. 

Explanation of Nlglioknce. By negligence is meant 
the want of care which an ordinarily prudent and careful man 
would exercise under the circumstances. When applied to 
children, allowance is made for their immaturity. Thus con¬ 
tributory negligence may not be charged to children under 
four years in some states and under seven years in others 
Greater caution must be exercised for the protection of those 
who arc incapable of protecting themselves than for the 
protection of normal adults. The more presence of machinery 
is looked upon as an implied invitation for children to 
investigate it and to try to operate It. The shop teacher has 
the responsibility of preventing accidents by not permitting 
students to investigate dangerous tools, machines, or equip¬ 
ment except under direct supervision of the teacher. 

The presence of a teacher in the school shop or labora¬ 
tory does not insure the safety of the student. The teacher 
owes It to his students to use care in trying to prevent in¬ 
juries The teacher cannot be held for negligence unless he 
failed to use ordinary prudence and care m protecting his 
students 

CoNFRiijUTORY NEGLIGP-Ncn In the event that an indi¬ 
vidual capable of intelligent action fails to act in a reasonably 
intelligent manner for his own protection, such negligence 
cancels any actionable negligence on the part of someone 
else The legal defense is contributory negligence. If it can 
be shown that the student has received definite instruction 
on the hazard involved, was cautioned against performing 
the act that led to the injury, and understood the instruc¬ 
tion, it appears that contributory negligence was involved. 

As a means of making sure that students understand 
safety laws and regulations, written tests are recommended 
Ibid jPP 43-51. 
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Errors made in the tests should be coveted through follow¬ 
up discussion, in some cases involving demonstrations by the 
teacher. 

Corporal Punishment A minor cannot maintain ac¬ 
tion against his parents for injuiies caused by paiental neg¬ 
lect or by corporal punishment School authoiities and teach¬ 
ers stand in a parental iclationship {lain paicntis) to stu¬ 
dents However, this relationship vanes somewhat ftom that 
existing between childien and parents 

Teachers have the light to administer reasonable punish¬ 
ment for misconduct. If the punishment is “immoderate, 
unreasonable, or in mcila animo an action in tort may be 
found.”!'^ 

In gcneial, a teacher, pimcipal, superintendent, oi other 
employee of a school boaul is liable for his own negli¬ 
gence.^® Suits have been [nought jointly against the teachei 
and the boaid of education in vvhicli the board was held im¬ 
mune and the teacher liable. In other cases where boards 
of education were sued, the courts absolved tlic boards but 
indicated that the employees who caused the injury would 
have been liable personally Wheie a school employee is 
not acting m the course of his employment—that is, where 
he performs a function he was not employed to perform, 
such as a teacher attempting to take a sphntet of metal out 
of a student’s eye—he is personally liable for injury that 
may result from the act. 

Variations in Siati'tory Laws. In all but four of the 
forty-eight states the conception obtains that school dis¬ 
tricts, as quasi-municipal coiporations eveicising govern¬ 
mental functions in tlie administration of public schools, are 
not liable in damages for personal injury to pupils except 
where statutes provide otherwise However, all employees 
of boards of education, whether the employees are ccitifi- 
cated or not, are liable in damages that lesult in personal 
injuries to pupils. 

M Ihul., D 50 

Hairy N, Rosenfield, liability for School Accidents, Harper & Brothers, 
New YorU, 1940, pp. 43-4 
Ibul, p 52 
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In Iowa the supicmc court has luled that employees of 
school distiicts are not liable as individuals for ncjfligence 
terminating in injury to pupils In the state ot New York a 
decision was rendered that, whereas a board of education 
IS not liable for the negligence of teacheis, it is liable it the 
board fails to select a suitable teacher. In Oiegon in 19!)7 
the supreme court held that sciiool districts were liable 
in damages for injuries to pupils '1 en years later tins ruling 
was amended in a mannei that leteised the tormer action 

In California the statutes o) 192 5 piovided that school 
districts shall be liable tor mjuiies to peisons and property 
resulting fiorn dangerous or defectne condition of IniiUl- 
ings, grounds, and propcity m all cases wheie such danger¬ 
ous or defective conditions weie known to CMst and wete 
not remedied in a reasonable time I ins pio\ isicm was modi¬ 
fied through latei arnenilmeiit. Cinientlv claims for per¬ 
sonal injury must be based upon negligent acts or failure to 
act on the part of the school distiicts or their representa¬ 
tives 

Wisconsin has insured athletes against injury. The Mass¬ 
achusetts Vocational Association sponsors a coverage in¬ 
surance plan which protects teacheis from li.ibility tor pupil 
accidents for an amarmgly low annual premium 

More AnrouATr. Am for tiif Injctred. One of the im¬ 
portant outcomes of Poe’s study is his suggestion “that a 
study be made of the advantages of a system similar to that 
provided In the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, whereby 
a pupil injured In school, regardless of negligence or fault, 
would be assured of proper mciiical attention and sufScient 
funds for rehabilitation 

Workmen’s compensation provisions at present apply to 
persons gainfully employed m specified occupations. Al¬ 
though pay IS usually not involved in the case of pupils sub¬ 
ject to accident hazards in the public schools, the principle 
of providing necessary medical aid and rehabilitation serv¬ 
ice for youth and adults in schools appears to be fundamen¬ 
tally sound and in line with what has already been done, 

-'*.4 I’ A. Journal and Neus Bulletin, September, 19+1, 

29 Ibid , p. 71. 
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though inadequately, for persons coming within the provi¬ 
sions of Workmen’s Compensation legislation 

TOR DISCUSSION 

1 Describe the extent of accidents occurring in the United States 
2. Indicate the cost of accidents occurring during a one-year period 

3 Explain injury rate and severity rate and cite examples 

4 What are the chief causes of highway accidents ? 

5 Discuss industrial accidents from the following standpoints (a) un¬ 
safe acts, (ft) mechanical causes, (c) personal causes 

6 Name the chief causes of school shop accidents listed by Henig 

7 Report at length upon Cressman’s study of school shop accidents 

8. How may a home be made as safe as possible against accidents? 

9. What arc the chief causes of accidents on farms? 

10 How hazardous is aviation? 

11. Illustrate sound, specific school safety instruction. 

12. Explain how to organize and operate a school shop safety committee. 

13 Enumerate the chief duties of a school shop safety engineer 

14 State the principal safct> regulations for women workers 

15 Give the procedure a teacher should follow when a student is seri¬ 
ously hurt 

16 Explain the advantages of school accident recording 

17 Why should a teacher not be called out of the shop or laboratory 
while the class is at work? 

18 Who is responsible for accidents to students when the teacher is not 
present? 

19 How may spontaneous combustion be avoided in schools^ 

20 Cite SIX or more general practices to reduce accidents on machines. 

21. Explain how to develop safety habits 

22. What constitutes negligence? 

23 Under what circumstances may contributory negligence be proved? 

24 What IS the basic law relating to corporal punishment? 

25. Describe fully under what circumstances teachers are liable for in- 
juties to pupils 
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Vocational Education in Agriculture 

Agricultuie is more than a vocation; it is a mode of life 
dear to millions of Amcileans. Many a person whose occu- 
pation makes it necessary to live m a congested city would 
give much to live and woik in the open country. 

Most of us are luviue of the importance of agriculture 
We know also that the welfare of urban centers and of 
rural districts aie definitely interdependent. Perhaps fewer 
of us are intimately acquainted with the great foiwaid 
strides that have been made in agiicultuie through voca¬ 
tional education The pmpose of this chapter is to present 
an overview’ of some of the objectives, principles, problems, 
and outcomes of vocational education in agriculture at the 
secondary school level in the United States 

Scope of Rural Population^ The total recorded 
population of the United States m 1940 was approximately 
132,000,000 persons Of this number 30,546,781 persons, 
or 23.2 per cent, were classified as rural. The census classi¬ 
fies as rural those living in the open country and outside 
incorpoiated places and towns having a population of 2500 
or more The lural farm population m 1940 w’as 30,216,188 
persons. This number is 22 9 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. Figure 6 shows the total, the i-ural, and the farm 
population in the United States, 

In 1940 slightly more than six million farms were re¬ 
corded in the census The number decreased in the Great 
Plains, which were ravaged by dust and drought, and in¬ 
creased most near urban centers in which manufacturing 
and other industrial pursuits were carried on. 

The number of farms in’the United States from 1850 to 

1 Eased on data from Snteenlh Decenmal Census of the United States, 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Vol, III, Gen¬ 
eral Report of Agriculture, 1940 
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194G is shown in Fi^. 7. Changes from 185G to 1940 in the 
quantities of all land in fauns and uoplands harvested arc 
shown in Fig. S 

Millions 



Fig 6 Total, rural, and farm iwipiilatinn in tiie r’liitiMl States 185(1-1940 
Courtesy, United States Peparlmtin of tonitmne, Hiire.ni of the Census, 
General Report an tijnculturr, Vol 111, Chapter I, p 1 
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Fig. 7. Number of farms in the United Stitcs 185(1-1940 Courtesy, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the C’tiisiis, General Report on 
Agriculture, Vol III, Chapter I, p 5 


The Value or Farm Prupi ktii s.- In 1940 the average 
value per farm, based on all farms m the United States, was 
$6767. Of this amount $5518 represents the value of land 

^ Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States, Vol. Ill, Chapter 1, p. 6 
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and buildings. The buildings have an average value of 
$1707 per farm. Implements and machinery are valued at 
$502, and livestock at $747 per larm. These figures give 
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Fig. 8. Ail land in farms and cropland harvested for the United States' 
1850-194'0. Courtesy, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, General Refort on Agriculture, Vol. Ill, Chapter I, p. 4 
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Fig 9, Value of specified classes of farm property in the United States 
1850-1940. Courtesy, Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United Stales, Vol III, 
Chapter I, p 6 

an approximate idea of the financial investment the average 
farmer has m his business and indicate one of the reasons 
why it is no easy matter for young men to establish them¬ 
selves in farming on an owner basis Figure 9 shows the 
value of specified classes of farm property 
The total value of farm property in the United States in 
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1940 exceeded $41,000,000,000. Farm lands alone -were 
valued at over $23,000,(100,000. Some farms are worth 
very little; others are valued at several thousand dollars an 
acre. Climate, fertilitv of soil, plantings, buildings, trans¬ 
portation facilities, utilities such as electric light and power, 
telephone facilities, nearness to good markets, labor supply, 
and educational, social, and recreational advantages are 
some of the factors that affect the value of farm lands. The 
average value of farm land and buildings per acre is shown 
in Fig. 10. 



Fig 10, Average value of land and buildings, per acre, for the United States 
1850'1940 Courtesy, Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States, Vol. Ill, 

Chapter I, p 8 


Size of Farms. The wnde range in size of farms is indi¬ 
cated in Table 13, which show's all farms classified into ten 
size groups and the percentage of farms in each group. 


Table 13 


SIZE GROUPS OF FARMS .\Nr) PERCENTAGES IN EACH GROUP 
IN THE UNniin Sl'ATFS, 1940' 


Sine Grauf 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Size Group 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Under 3 acres 

0 6 

100-174 

21 0 

3-9 

77 

175-259 

S 5 

10-19 

92 

260-499 

7.5 

20-49 

20 0 

500-999 

2.7 

50-99 

21.2 

1000 and over 

1.6 


^Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States, 1940, Vol. Ill, Chapter 
2, adapted from Table 6. p II 
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The average size of farms lor the United States from 
1850 to 1940 is shown graphically in Fig. 11 It will be 
noted that the aveiage size of farms has varied relatively 
little sinte 1870. 


1940 
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19.i5 
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1390 
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1850 

Fig II Average siae o£ farms for the United States: 1850-19+0 Courtesy, 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States, 19+0, Vul III, Chapter 2, p 2. 

Types of Farms. The United States Census lecognizes 
twelve types of farms The term type is here used to desig¬ 
nate a kind of farming followed on a number of farms 
having considerable uniformity in the kinds of crops pro¬ 
duced, the relative amount and proportion of crops grown 
or livestock handled, and the methods and practices of 
farming followed. The types are: 

1. General 5. Fruit 9 Stock ranch 

2. Cash-grain 6 Truck 10 Poultry 

3. Cotton 7. Dairy 11 Self-sufficing 

4. Crop specialty 8. Animal specialty 12 Abnormal 

Some of the terms used to describe the types are self- 
explanatory On a general farm not more than 40 per cent of 
the income is derived from any one of a variety of sources, 
such as {a) field crops, (I?) animal pioduction, and (c) 
fruit-growing. General farming varies according to location 
and climatic conditions. 

On a cash-grain farm the Income results largely from sell¬ 
ing grain such as corn, wheat, oatS) barley, flax, and rye, 

Colton is grown on about one out of every three farms 
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in the United States. Most of the cotton fjrov^n in the United 
States comes from ten southern states."* 

The ctop specialty farm concentrates upon some field 
crop such as sugar cane, sugar beets, hay, potatoes, beans, 
tobacco, or sweet potatoes. 

The term funt faim includes farms producing small as 
well as large fruits, ground fruits as well as those grown on 
trees Thus cranberries, strawberries, apples, peaches, pears, 
and chenics are but a few of the possible products. Nuts, 
such as filberts, walnuts, and pecans, and grapes of many 
kinds also come within this classification 

Truck faims spcciali/e in raising vegetables for sale. 
Many truck farms arc located close to large cities; others 
are thousands of miles from where the products are sold 

Farms that specialize in keeping dairy cattle are called 
datry farms Milk, cream, butterfat, dairy cows, and calves 
are the chief products 

Animal specialty farms specialize in one or more farm 
animals, such as hogs, beef cattle, sheep, or goats. When 
beef cattle are raised under farm conditions typical of farms 
in the East, the term animal specialty farm is used; in the 
West pasturage and rearing conditions are different. There 
beef cattle are raised on stock ranches and the range The 
principal difference between a stock ranch and an animal spe¬ 
cialty farm lies in the ratio of the pasture or range land to 
the cropland. Of course, farm practices on a stock ranch 
differ from those on animal specialty farms. 

Poultry farms produce chickens, ducks, geese, and tur¬ 
keys. The birds, the eggs, or breeding stock may be sold. 

On a self-sufficing farm the value of the farm products 
used by the occupants amounts to 50 per cent or more of the 
total value of all the products raised. 

Under the name abnormal farms are grouped several 
unusual types of farms, such as those on institutional and 
country estates, part-time farms, and boarding and lodging 
farms. The classification also includes farms specializing in 

■*! W. Duggan and Paul W. Chapman, Round the fVorld JFith Cotton, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Adjustment Admin¬ 
istration, Washington, 1941, p. 10 
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forest products, feed lots, and lots or farms used by live¬ 
stock dealers. 

Farm Operators by Tenure. The Bureau of the Cen¬ 
sus classifies farmers according to tenure. Four general 
classes are recognized. 

Full owners are farm operators who own all the land 
which they operate. Patt owners own part of the land they 
operate and rent and operate additional land. Farm man¬ 
agers operate farms or ranches for owners and are paid 
wages or salaries for the service they render. Tenants are 
farm operators who operate rented land only. 

Tenant operators are subclassified into the following 
five groups: (1) cash tenants, who pay a cash rental; (2) 
share-cash tenants, who pay part of their rental m cash and 
the remainder in crops or livestock; (3) share tenants, who 
pay a share of either the livestock production, the crops, or 
both; (4) sharecroppers, tenants who are furnished all the 
work animals or their equivalent in tractor power; (5) 
other tenants whose rental agreement is unknown or who 
do not fall into the preceding subclasses. 

In 1940 more than 60 per cent of the farms and ranches 
were operated by owners; 0 6 per cent by managers; and 
38.7 per cent by tenants During the decade 1930-1940 in¬ 
creases in owner operators were shown in 29 out of 48 
states.® 

Farms Not Having Cows, Poultry, Pigs, and Gar¬ 
dens. Many persons seem to think that practically all farms 
in the United States have cows, poultry, pigs, and vegetable 
gardens. An examination of the data presented in Table 14 
shows the error of that view 

In the United States in 1939, 23.5 per cent of all farms 
reporting had no milk cows; 15.2 per cent kept no poultry; 
38.2 per cent raised no pigs or hogs; and 21 per cent had 
no gardens 

In Arizona, California, Florida, and New Jersey less 
than half the farms kept milk cows In Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Vermont at least one farmer out 

^Sixteenth Decennial Cemas of the United Slates, Vol III, Chapter III 
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POULTRY, having MILK COWS, 

--GET ABLE GARDPNS IN 1939* 


United States 

Alabama 

Amona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connetlicut 

Delaware 

Honda 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


6 

3 s g 
6l 0 
5 

38 9 
38 1 
S 6 7 
36 6 

18 3 
13 7 
16 8 
10 0 
17 3 

19 0 

30 9 

38 6 
34 S 
49 4 
32 4 

133 
34 1 
8 

39 5 

13 7 
34 1 

34 6 
SI 2 
46 6 
24 4 

35 3 

16 4 
20 0 

14 6 

24 6 

25 8 
39 6 

36 2 
16 7 


* Reported m ^— 

Asriculture, October, yg^***^ 


Poultry 


8 8 
55 7 
10 4 
43 5 
17 4 
38 6 
19 8 
31 4 
9 3 
21 9 
9 1 
13 7 
7 1 
13 1 
12 1 
11 0 
47 8 
16 8 
47 1 

21 5 
16 8 
13 S 

9 5 

22 2 
9 9 

26 7 
49 2 
26 9 
31 3 
29 7 
11 8 
15 3 

15 6 
8 0 

24 2 

16 9 
39 5 

9 8 
11 3 

11 4 
11 2 
38 7 
44 7 

12 1 
28 0 

1 15 1 

17 5 
17 8 


25 7 
86 0 

31 4 I 
84 9 
52 4 
91 0 
46 2 
48 4 

23 7 
42 5 

24 1 
27 3 
14 9 
46 5 
35 3 
27 3 
72 5 
45 3 
89 5 
52 7 
31 8 

27 3 

28 3 
60 8 
31 7 

60 I 
82 4 
79 1 

61 6 
72 9 
31 I 

38 6 
38 2 
35 2 
63 4 
51 1 
88 0 
24 2 
31 3 
29 7 

39 6 
47 3 
78 5 
34 1 

1 70 3 

41 6 
41 I 
56 0 


HouschoU 

yegttahle 

Gardens 


11 1 

72 2 
11 7 

73 3 
58 4 
27 0 
17 4 
40 9 
11 4 
29 1 

15 1 
11 6 

16 0 
48 6 
11 I 

15 2 

16 5 
16 2 
36 S 
20 2 
18 7 
13 5 
13 4 
42 6 
46 4 
54 0 
21 3 
32 9 
54 5 
21 3 
11 2 
38 6 
13 9 

29 3 

30 4 
12 8 
36 I 
10 9 
58 7 
U 2 
29 0 
74 9 
17 2 

9 3 
27 1 
7 0 
14 3 
45 1 


<ht People lie Land, United Statei Department .f 
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of three kept no poultry Fewer than one out of five farmers 
in Arizona, California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island raised pigs or hogs. In seven 
states, namely, Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, and Utah, less than half the 
farmers had vegetable gardens. 

The agricultural extension service, along with the voca¬ 
tional agricultural departments operating m schools under 
the Smith-Hughes and the Gcorge-Deen Acts, is urging 
many farmers to diveisify their farm enterprises. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has estimated 
that 2,500,000 faim families, or approximately 40 per cent, 
aie subsisting on diets far below standards set by dietitians 
for good health. It is not to be assumed, however, that per¬ 
sons living on specialty farms necessarily do not have 
ample diets. 

The Need for Many Abilities in Farming. Farming 
calls for a wide variety of skills and a great deal of scientific 
knowledge, much more than appears to be commonly recog¬ 
nized by those not familiar with agriculture It also calls for 
business and managerial abilities of a high order. Anyone 
can keep faim animals, but only the faimer who is a good 
manager can make those animals keep him 

Many farmers are faced with heavy debts and low in¬ 
comes. The conditions which have resulted in this circum¬ 
stance are of long standing and are mentioned in this con¬ 
nection because they have important bearing upon vocational 
education in agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has suggested that the following factors 
contributed to difficulties that first became evident in 1921 ® 

1 Wartime plowing up o{ grasslands and expansion of crops (30 mil¬ 
lion acres were plowed for the first time m the Great Plains alone 
at the time of the First World War) 

2. Movement of European nations toward self-sufficiency in food as 
a war measure 

3. Change of the United States from a debtor to a creditor position, 
without adequate revision of our trade policy, and the consequent 
loss of foreign markets. 

® United States Department of Agriculture, Achieving a Balanced Agri- 
culture. Revised, 1940, p S 
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4 New farm competition in pioneer countncii and (.olonies 

5. Displacement of the horse by automotive power. 

6 Rapid improvements in cultural methods and use of machinerj. 

7. Growth of monopoly and price living by corporations. 

Changes in foreign relations, in economic condition!;, and 
in consumer demands affect large numbers of farmers 
vitally Neither vocational education in agiiculture nor 
agricultural extension services can either prevent or solve 
agricultural maladjustments of an extensive economic char¬ 
acter, but they can certainly do much to improve rural life 
and the faiming vocations Notable achievements of both 
services (vocational education in agriculture and agricul¬ 
tural extension) during the last three decades bear testi¬ 
mony to this fact. 

Objectives of Vocational Education in Agricul¬ 
ture.’’ As early as 1929 L. R. Humphreys, then vice- 
president for agriculture and later president of the Ameri¬ 
can Vocational Association, appointed a committee to meet 
with the Agricultural Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This report was published, 
May, 1931, by the Federal Board. 

The committee, as more recently constituted, holds that 
there are at least four aims of education that relate funda¬ 
mentally to present-day living 

1, To develop the individual as completely as possible. 

2. To promote personal-group relationships with emphasis upon home 
and family life 

3 To make individuals and groups responsive to the needs of other 
individuals and groups, of communities, of governments, and of 
other desirable agencies. 

4. To train present and prospective workers for proficiency in their 
respective fields 

The program of vocational education in agriculture is 
particularly concerned with the last of the preceding objec¬ 
tives The major objectives of vocational agriculture, as 

t United States Office of Education, Vocational Division, Educational Ob¬ 
jectives in Vocational Agriculture, Monograph No. 21, 1940, 14 pp , see also 
V G. Martin, "Objectives in Vocational Education in Agriculture,” A.V.A 
Journal and Neius Bulletin, February, 1940, pp 59-61. 
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formulated by the committee, ate: 

1. Makp a beginning and advance in farming, 

2. Produce farm commodities efRcicntly 

3 Market farm products advantageously 

4. Conserve soil and other resources 

5. Manage a farm business 

6. Maintain a favorable environment. 

It is suggested by the committee that chief concern be 
given to the individuals who are to be trained Production 
and other activities are to be regarded as means toAvard 
ends. The principle of self-activity should be put into prac¬ 
tice. Farming practices of students need to be analyzed to 
see to what extent they meet appropiiate objectives and 
standards Different individuals and groups should be ap¬ 
proached with due recognition of their maturity, training, 
and experience. 

Basic Requirements in Vocational Agriculture. 
Since the general conditions and lequirements in vocational 
agriculture, as they relate to the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Acts, have been discussed in preceding chapters, they 
will not be repeated here.® 

Basically, the effectiveness of a program of agricultural 
education depends upon a combination of certain factors, 
some of which are: 

1. The nature of the provisions for vocational agriculture incorporated 
in the state plan for vocational education 

2. The scope and quality of the state program for teacher-training in 
agriculture 

3 The local, state, and federal resources that are made available. 

4 The objectives, initiative, resourcefulness and wisdom of state and 
local leadership 

5. The professional zeal, training, experience, and effort of the teaching 
staff. 

6 The community support given to the school 

7 Studies, analyses, and research undertaken. 

Much of the success of local programs m vocational agri¬ 
culture depends upon, the state supervisor, who is responsible 
for provisions in the state plan relating to agriculture ® He 

® See Chapter 5, p 97 

9 United States Office of Education, Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 13, 
Revised, 1939, pp 17-8 
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recommends approval of schools and classes and helps to 
organize and supervise schools and classes. The training of 
agriculture teachers in service and prospective teachers 
comes under his supervision. The appi oval of housing, equip¬ 
ment, courses of study, curriculums, and teachers is his re¬ 
sponsibility. Other duties include making surveys and 
investigations and preparing descriptive and statistical re¬ 
ports in the area of lus special interest, guiding the state 
association of the Future Farmers ot America, conducting 
local, regional, and state-wide conferences, encouraging the 
development of individual farming programs, and making 
contacts with individuals, organizations, and groups having 
interests in rural life and farming. County, regional, and lo¬ 
cal supervisors or advisers assist in formulating state poli¬ 
cies and in helping to develop the programs in their respec¬ 
tive service areas. 

Types of Schools and Classes It is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge that agriculture was first taught extensively 
in the land-grant colleges of the United States. Prior to 
1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, several states 
had developed regional schools for agriculture of less than 
college grade, and some of the land-grant institutions gave 
short courses of variable length to young men and adult 
farmers who were not candidates for college degrees. As a 
matter of fact some short courses not carrying college credit 
are still given by a few colleges and universities 

Our chief interest in this chapter, however, is in types of 
agricultural schools and classes of less than college grade, 
conducted under the auspices of the public schools in ac¬ 
cordance with the provisions of state plans of vocational 
education 

1. All-day schools or departments.'^^ All-day schools or 
departments are operated as regular units of the public 
schools In most Instances the unit is organized as an agri¬ 
cultural department in the high school or other community 
school A separate building is often provided which houses 

10 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Vocational Agriculture in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, by H. C Fetterolf, G L Reisner, J. S Champion, and V. A. Martin, 
Bulletin 250, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 1939. 
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both the voctitional argiculture and vocational homemaking 
departments. In Pennsylvania sepaiatc schools are known 
as rural community vocational schools 

All-day schools or departments have instructional facili¬ 
ties that should, of course, be used as much as possible. 
Part-time and evening classes are often conducted m the 
classrooms, laboratories, and shops noimally used by all¬ 
day classes 

2. Day-iimt clas<:es. Day-unit classes operate in centers 
where full-time departments or schools arc not feasible. In 
Pennsylvania day-unit classes are conducted on the basis of 
one ninety-minute period per week. The classes are taught 
by county vocational education adviseis who aie attached to 
the office of the county superintendent of schools. The salary 
and traveling expenses of county adviseis are paid from 
state and federal funds. 

3. Part-time classes for out-of-school youth. The prob¬ 
lems of out-of-school youth are quite different from those of 
full-time students Under Public Law No. 812, Chapter 
780, 76th Congress, 3rd Session, the United States Office 
of Education was authorized to make payments to the states 
for training out-of-school rural and nonrural youth in con¬ 
nection with the then prevailing National Defense Training 
Program. However, the problem of providing suitable vo¬ 
cational training for rural out-of-school youth existed long 
before 1940 and will probably lemain vitally important in 
the yeais ahead. 

The primary aim of instruction for young men on farms 
during approximately normal times should be to establish 
them on farms and to help them progiess satisfactorily in 
their chosen occupation The opportunities of young men to 
become so established and the ways in wdiich they are achiev¬ 
ing this aim are receiving much deserved attention. R. W. 
Gregory has put the matter thus • 

The biggest problem facing America is that of helping young men get 
jobs, of helping \oung men wanting farms to get into farming Placement 
in farming is largely a local problem and will be solved largely on a local 
basis Workers in vocational education in agriculture must come to accept 
the final achievement of getting into farming on the part of boy and young 
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men students wanting to farm as the best criterion for measuring the 
worth of their programs of instruction 

4 Evening classes foi adult farmcis Since 1921 there 
has been a consistent gain in the number of adult farmers 
who have enrolled m evening classes m vocational agricul¬ 
ture operated under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts. As a rule the classes meet at the local high school or 
in some other ruial community building such as a Grange 
hall or rural community vocational school. 

Classes are usually in charge of local teachers of voca¬ 
tional agriculture or county advisers. Agricultural education 
workers and specialists from the land-grant institutions are 
sometimes called upon to supplement the local instructors 

Farmers eni oiled In evening classes usually do nut carry 
on supervised farm piojects as such, but use their Instruction 
in a practical manner to improve their farming programs. 
The conference technique is used to advantage with adult 
classes. The local instructor usually serves as a conference 
leader, as a traffic officer of ideas 

In view of the vital need for effective vocational training 
for adults as well as youth, boards of education will do well 
to look upon evening classes in agriculture as an indispensa¬ 
ble and integral part of a well-rounded program having 
special funds set aside to enable it to be carried on effectively 

Variability in Farming Status The variability in 
farming status presents challenges to teachers of part-time 
and evening classes. Surveys of out-of-school young men on 
farms show them to be a very heterogeneous group as to 
farming status. H. M. Byram and T. H. Kerrey reported a 
study of 472 young men on farms in Michigan. Of these 
"41.2 per cent w'ere at home with definite or indefinite al¬ 
lowance, or as farm laborers at home; 14 2 per cent in 
partnership; and 12.5 per cent at home with income from 
one or more enterprises.” The authors conclude that on the 
basis of present data it is difficult to say how well supervised 

From address delivered by Dr. R W Gregory at the A V A Conven¬ 
tion, Grand Rapids, Michigan, December 8, 1939 

United States Office of Education, Vocational Division Leaflet No. 6, 

1939 
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farming programs reflect the aim of such instruction, 
namely, “Progress within a farming status or toward a 
higher status."^® 

A study made by G. F. Ekstrom of 276 young farmers en¬ 
rolled in part-time classes in Minnesota showed that more 
than 2 out of 3 were at home with a definite or indefinite 
allowance; approximately 28 per cent were in partnership; 
and over 26 per cent were at home with income from one or 
more farm enterprises. 

Business Problems in Farming. Although farming is 
obviously a vocation centering on the production of ciops 
and the raising of farm animals and poultry, it needs to be 
recognized that farmers have a variety of business problems 
with which they must deal. 

Dr. Roy W. Roberts of the University of Arkansas and 
Dr. F. W. Lathrop of the United States Office of Education 
have developed a series of eleven units that deal with some 
of the more important problems involving business aspects 
of farming The units were suggested by representatives 
of the Farm Credit Administration and are planned for 
teachers of agricultural evening schools. These units arep^ 

Unit 1. Improving the farm 

Unit 2. Selecting the farm. 

Unit 3 Buying the farm. 

Unit 4. Buying insurance. 

Unit 5. Malting the farm Inventory and credit statement. 

Unit 6 Recording receipts and expenditures. 

Unit 7 Summarizing the year’s business 

Unit 8 Interpreting the agricultural outlook 

Unit 9. Selecting and adjusting the enterprises. 

Unit 10. Financing current farm operations. 

Unit 11 Planning cooperative activities 

Soil Erosion. Dr Karl T. Compton, chairman of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s Science Advisory Committee, reported: 

The gravity of the soil erosion problem in the United States is apparent 
from the estimates that have been made of its extent. At least 35,000,000 

t3“From Where They Are to Where They Want to Be," Agricultural 
Education Magazine, October, 194Z, pp 70-1, 

14 United States Office of Education, Business Problems in Farming, Voca¬ 
tional Division Bulletin No. 183, 1936, 71 pp 
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acres of formerly valuable cultivated land already have been essentially 
ruined in so far as further practical crop use is concerned , and 125,000,000 
additional acres, most of them still in cultivation, have been largely 
stripped of the productive top soil with a resultant decline of the produc¬ 
tivity ranging up to 90% At least 100,000,000 acres of our remaining 
valuable agricultural lands are heading rapidly in the same direction and 
thus are being transformed into marginal and submarginal land 

Nine per cent of our acres of crop land have been com¬ 
pletely ruined; 30 per cent partially ruined; and from 14 
to 24 per cent are potentially subject to destruction The 
conservation of soil, water, wildlife, farm wood lots, and 
other natural resources should be an integral part of voca¬ 
tional education in agriculture.^® 

It has been said that farm land is our only natural re¬ 
source that does not become exhausted through use. Ob¬ 
viously that Is true only where proper crop rotation and 
other soil conservation methods are employed consistently. 
When the demand for labor is strong in urban centers there 
is a tendency in some quarters to neglect farming tempo¬ 
rarily to make more money elsewhere. In 1939 two out of 
seven farm operators in the United States worked off their 
farms for pay or income. An average of 137 days a year was 
spent in this manner. One out of seven worked 100 days or 
more off farms during the year. Approximately three out 
of fourteen farmers worked off their farms at nonfarm 
jobs. Men so employed worked 159 days a year at nonfarm 
work, while those who worked off their farms on other 
farms averaged 61 days a year.^'^ 

The Home Project Defined. In 1906 Massachusetts 
began to develop state-aided vocational education. Includ¬ 
ing agricultural education. Dr. Rufus W. Stimson, then 
president of the Connecticut Agricultural College, became 
the director of the first vocational agricultural school in the 
Bay State. In 1911 Dr Stimson was made state supervisor 

Fred W. Sargent, The Deserted f'tUage, American Political Economy 
Pamphlet No 9, The Chemical Foundation, Inc, 654 Madison Ave, New 
York, 1936 

United States Office of Education, Conserving Farm Lands, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No 201, by Tom Dale and W A. Ross, 1939, 104 pp. 

^’’Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States, Bureau of the Census, 
Vol. Ill, Chapter V, “General Report on Agriculture.” 
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of agricultural education, a position he still occupies in an 
emeritus status. 

It appears that the word project was first applied to edu¬ 
cation in 1908-1909 by Dr. David Snedden, at that time 
commissioner of education for Massachusetts, by Dr. Rufus 
W. Stimson, and by Dr. Charles A Prosser, who were co- 
w'orkers in vocational education Dr. Snedden defined a 
vocational project in the following manner. “A project in 
vocational education is a definite unit of instruction which 
combines practical or manipulative achievement with defi¬ 
nite enhancement of power to apply related technical 
knowledge."^” 

In vocational agriculture the project is a productive farm 
enterprise of considerable scope, undertaken and earned 
out on the home farm by the student under the supervision 
of a teacher of agriculture and with the approval and co¬ 
operation of the parents or guardians.^® Projects are class¬ 
ified in various ways—for example, as individual home 
projects, group projects, shop projects, productive projects, 
improvement projects, and community projects 

The objectives of supervised farming programs, as seen 
by Dr. G. P. Deyoe of Michigan State College, are 

1. To develop abilities needed for proficiency in farming of the type 
in which the boy ii likely to engage 

2. To earn money 

3 To aid in the establishment in farming 

4, To improve the home farm business 

5 To improve farming in the community 

6 To contribute to improved living on the farm 

7. To develop an increased interest in farming 

8. To develop attitudes and ideals of cooperation 

Essentials of Home Projects As far back as 1918 the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education indicated that the 

18 F Theodore Struck, Methods and Teaching Problems in Industrial 
Education, John Wiley & Sons, Inc, New York, 1929, p 47 

10 David Snedden, Vocational Education Magaxine, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1920, p 561 

“0 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, 
Bulletin 250, p 18 

^1 G P Deyoe, “Evaluating Outcomes of Supervised Farming Programs," 
Agricultural Education Magazine, February, 1942, pp. 146-7. 
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essentials of a home project in vocational agriculture should 
include the following;^- 

1 A carefully prepared, written project plan, calling for work to be 
done that is new to the learner, that is vocationallj essential, and 
that involves a considerable period of time 
2. An agreement between the parent, pupil, and teacher that sets forth 
the principal points involved in the project, especially the learner’s 
financial rewards. 

3 Procision for group and individual instruction relating specifically 
to the work to be done 

4. Record keeping of methods, materials, time, cost, income, and other 
cognate matters. 

5. Reporting descriptive, statistic.il, and complete cost accounting for 
the project from start to finish. 

6 Supervision by the agricultural teacher, including instruction, and 
assistance in anticipating and meeting difficultiis that may arise. 

A Project as a Unit in a Farming Program A new 
conception of the terms project and supervised farm prac¬ 
tice has been developing over a penod of years When 
courses in vocational agriculture were first established in 
secondary schools under the National Vocational Educa¬ 
tion Act, the mandatory provision for "at least six months 
of directed or supervised practice" in vocational agriculture 
was interpreted in numerous ways After a quarter of a 
century of experience, however, many workers in the field 
of vocational agncultuie are coming to realize that 
this provision in the original act constitutes an unusual 
oppoi tunity to assist individual students of vocational agri¬ 
culture with the actual development of individual farming 
programs 

The conception of a completely developed individual 
farming program goes far beyond the plan of having a 
student carry as a requirement several different projects 
during the time he is enrolled, with perhaps little or no 
continuity existing between these projects. A supervised 
farming program means for each student concerned steady 

22 Federal Board for Vocational Education, The Home Project as a Phase 
of Vacaiional Agriculture, Bulletin No 21, 1918. p 9. 

23 United States Office of Education, Directing Vocational Agriculture 
Day-School Students in Developing Their Farming Programs, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 225, Agriculture Senes No. 56 
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"building and growing" into a farming business. It means 
intelligent planning and development while farming under 
supervision. With such a point in view, a project becomes 
a unit in a farming program.^® 

Ways of Improving Home Projects Conducted as 
Units of a Farming Program. A summarization of sug¬ 
gestions as to how the teacher of vocational agriculture may 
stimulate boys to carry on better home projects has been 
made by L. L. Saphore 

1. Be personally interested in every boy and his project 

2. Emphasize high quality projects 

3. Point out to pupils possibilities in project work. 

4. Publicly and privately complinncnt students carrying successful 
projects 

5 Keep matter of school credit minimized 

6. Don’t accept poor projects 

7. Emphasize economic possibilities. 

8. Promote competitive spirit. 

9. Develop local pride in program. 

10. Have boys with good projects encourage other boys to carry good 
projects. 

11 Encourage showing of projects and products at exhibitions 

12. Give boys opportunities to express their opinions on projects of the 
group. 

13 Check and closely supervise projects 

14 Encourage boys to make long-time plans. 

Requirements for a Department of Vocational 
Agriculture. Considerable latitude prevails in require¬ 
ments that must be met in establishing departments of 
vocational agriculture in the states and territories. In view 
of existing differences in local conditions, resources, teachers 
available, and other factors the situation could scaicely 
be otherwise. 

For good results a minimum of two rooms is required. 
One of them may be planned and equipped to serve as a 
combination classroom and agricultural laboratory. The 
other should be equipped and used as a farm shop A 
standard-sized classroom may meet minimum standards of 

2* L L Saphore, "Wyoming County Teacher's Study Project-Program,” 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Education, Vol XVII, No. 7, April, 1938, p 4, 
Department of Rural Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State Col¬ 
lege, Pennsylvania 
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size for the classroom-laboratory combination unless the 
group to be served is larger than can be accommodated in 
that space. It would be better if space equal to one and 
one-half or two classrooms could be made available for 
the purpose. The faim shop should have a floor area equal 
to one and one-half classiooms as a minimum; an area equal 
to two classrooms is better, and in view of increasing rural 
mechanization even larger farm shops are highly desirable 

The emphasis in equipping a school farm shop should be 
upon tools and appliances that successful farmers in the 
community find useful. Reasonably adequate equipment for 
a farm shop may cost between $1000 and $3000. 

In Pennsylvania a 120-minute period per day per student 
is recommended for the study of vocational agriculture for 
the all-day groups of youth in schools and departments. 
The remainder of the day is spent in nonvocational studies 
such as English, American history, science, and mathematics. 

Field trips and visual-sensory aids of other kinds, such 
as lantern slides, motion pictures, charts, specimens, and 
models, are distinctly useful as means of supplementing 
other forms of instruction given at school and on the home 
farm 

State authorization to organize a state or federally aided 
school or department is secured through the state board 
for vocational education Such an authorization may be 
based upon detailed information about the need for instruc¬ 
tion in vocational agriculture or for a program in agriculture 
and one in homemaking where the two are to be developed 
concurrently. 

Students may reside in the district sponsoring the school 
or may come from a wider service area Joint, consolidated, 
regional, and state schools may be established 

The amount of state and federal aid should be determined 
at the outset, and the district’s probable share of the costs 
needs to be determined as accurately as possible. In planning 
schools and departments serious thought deserves to be 
given to using the school plant for out-of-school youth and 
for adult groups as well as for youth of compulsory school 
age It may be possible to plan shops, laboratories, assembly 
rooms, and recreational facilities so that afternoon and 
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evening gioups can use them without the necessity of heating 
or opening the entire school plant at such times. 

War and Postwar Planning in Agriculture. Dr. 
Oscar R. LeBeau of the United States Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics has pointed out three ways in which teachers 
of vocational agriculture can contribute to war and postwar 
planning.^® 

1. By disseminating useful agricultural information to all-day classes 
for high school students, to part-time classes for out-of-school 
youth, and to evening school classes for adult farmers 

2 By assembling and interpreting basic information relating to farm¬ 
ing and to rural life 

3. By helping farmers in making needed agricultural adjustments 

There is considerable evidence that much readjustment 
must be made m agricultuie m the years ahead The report 
of the Director of the Office of Foreign Relations, 1941, 
states that there can be little doubt about severe food 
shortages developing in central Euiope wTen the war ends, 
and that we have a definite interest in agricultural lecon- 
struction within the war-stricken areas The director reminds 
us that to resume exporting we must resume importing. 
In his judgment, although the establishment of trade condi¬ 
tions and relationships consistent with lasting peace is of 
vital concern to all of us, it is of special concern to American 
farmers, many of whom are dependent upon reasonably 
stable markets and prices for their export crops 

Some of the wartime problems, as seen by Dr. William 1. 
Myers, involve increasing food supplies, maintaining farm 
machinery, meeting shortages in food containers and tin 
shortage for canning goods for sale Others have to do with 
scarcity of fertilizer materials of certain sorts, and of some 
kinds of spray materials, with transportation problems, 
and with farm debts 

Dean Paul W. Chapman of the University of Georgia 

Oscar R LeBeau, “Hov? Teachers of Vocational Agriculture Can Con¬ 
tribute to War and Post-War Problems,” Agricultural Education Magazine, 
May, 1942 

Report of the Director of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
1941, p. 5 

William I Myers, "Some Wartime Problems of Farmers,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, Vol XV, No. 6, December, 1942, p 104 
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says, "Fifty out of over 100 farm boys will ultimately have 
to become entirely dependent upon a non-agncultural occu¬ 
pation Twenty-five out of 100 will live on farms having 
resources so small that part-time non-agncultural work is 
necessary. 

Cooperation between Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture and Home Economics. J. A Linke, 
Edna P. Amidon, and other associates in the United States 
Office of Education have pointed out that “there is no voca¬ 
tion that is so dependent on the close cooperation of husband 
and wife as the business of farming.” Xhe farm family is 
a unit, each membei of which should understand lural life 
and contiibute to It if old enough to do so As a means of 
furthering cooperative educational programs In vocational 
agiiculture and home economics, instruction is needed at 
both the secondary and the post high school levels 

A comparison of the objectives of vocational agriculture 
as set forth in this chapter and of home economics as pre¬ 
sented in Chapter 19 indicates that these services have 
objectives In common The Office of Education has suggested 
that frequent meetings of supervisors of vocational agri¬ 
culture and of home economics be held to plan a stable 
program involving (1) conferences of district supervisors 
of the two services, including teachers, administrators, and 
school board members; and (2) a provision for district 
supervisors who would promote the interests of both groups. 

The suggestion has also been made by the Office of 
Education that teacher-trainers of both services work 
together in order that teachers in both fields may have a 
better understanding of how they may cooperate in the 
interests of better rural life and better farming. 

It is clear that the approach to farm-family living must 
be adapted to the groups to be served. Youth in full-time 
schools, young men and women, and adults each need to 
be approached in different ways Adults are interested in 
economic security, food production, marketing, family 

Paul W. Chapman, Opportumties in Farming, American Job Senes, 
Occupational Monograph No 18, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1941. 

United States Office of Education, Fatm-Tamtly Living, Vocational Divi¬ 
sion Monograph No. 22, 1941. 
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health, education for their children, church, and other com¬ 
munity matters. Young men and women are concerned with 
becoming established on farms and in homes of their own, 
whereas the younger group in the full-time schools has not 
yet progressed to that point 

Community Cooperatives. In the judgment of D. M. 
Clements, cooperatives have made such gams that “the 
real struggle of coopeiativcs is about over ” He cites exam¬ 
ples in Georgia and South Carolina where teachers of 
vocational agricultuic sponsored community canning plants. 
Other examples given include a cooperative cold stoiage 
plant and a freezer locker system. A cooperative hatchery 
incubates and broods thousands of chicks 

In Mississippi a cooperative cotton gm serves a com¬ 
munity effectively. In another community in the same 
state a loan seivice was provided cooperatively. A daily 
cooperative has 130 members. A mule production associa¬ 
tion, a seed-marketing association, a Jeisey breeder’s asso¬ 
ciation, and a one variety cotton improvement association 
are other examples from the same state 

In North Carolina there is a poultry cooperative market¬ 
ing association at Troy. At Ansonville a cooperative cannery 
put up over 20,000 cans in one year 

The cooperative movement is extensive and is not limited 
to any particular section of our country Extensive coopera¬ 
tives also operate In Canada and elsewhere. 

It is not to be assumed that cooperatives have developed 
to the point w'here further promotion is not needed 
M. C. Gaar reported that only appioximately 40 per cent 
of the farmers of the United States were doing business 
cooperatively in 1937-38 and that less than one-thiid of 
the total farm produce was sold through cooperatives. 

The cooperative effort Is most strongly developed in the 
north-central states and the northeastern states and on the 
Pacific coast 

so D M Clements, “Community Co-operatives,” /Igricultural Education, 
April, 1942, pp 186-7 

M C Gaar, "Responsibility of the Teacher of Vocational Agriculture 
in Developing Farmers’ Cooperate es,” Agricultural Education Magamic, 
March, 1942, pp 164, 178 
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Cooperation with Parents Some practical sugges¬ 
tions for securing the coopeiation of parents were set forth 
some time ago by L. L Saphoie. As everyone who is 
familiar with agricultural education knows, the cooperation 
of parents is a potent force in successful home projects 
an^ also aftects the whole school program. Mr. Saphore’s 
suggestions follow.®" 

1 Father-son banquets 

2 Moving pictures of project work. 

3 Local project .innual 
+ Project pictures 

5 County project summaries 

6 Personal contact of teacher with parents 

7. Requirement of neat, adequate records 
8 Close project supervision 

9. Project tours 
10 Part-time work. 

11. Chapter-parent cooperative activities in Future Farmers of 
America 

Selecting Agricultural Teachers. Nine factors in 
teaching success have been listed by L. H. Harden of the 
University of Minnesota 

1 General academic ability (intelligence). 

2. Proper attitude toward rural life (interest in farming). 

3 Interest in teaching 

4 Farm experience 

5 Social proficiency and interest 

6 Duration of interest in teaching 

7 Emotional stability (balanced personality) 

a Satisfactory social and economic experience 
b Satisfying community and family life 

8. Physical fitness (physical energy and vitality) 

9. Skill in expression 

A clinical approach is used to determine whether the 
individual possesses the potentialities that have been 
enumerated Records are studied, tests are given, and a 
thorough analysis is made of the individual The data are 
then organized and evaluated, diagnostic findings are made, 
and prognostications are based upon the evidence secured 
Other investigators, including C. S Anderson, Fred E. 

L L Saphore, "Wyoming County Teachers Study Project-Program,’* 
Pennsylvania Agricultxiral Educaiton, April, 1938, p 2 
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Armstrong, A S. Barr, Sherman Dickinson, R. W Stenier, 
H. G Von Hadcn, and R. M Stewart, have contiibuted 
to better teacher selection.®® 

Developing Good Teaching. According to H E. 
Bradford, “good teaching methods always involve both 
techniques and philosophy.” The philosophy should 
include a good understanding of psychology. The follow¬ 
ing list of methods of teaching was used by Professor 
Bradford in conducting an interesting inquiry that showed 
conclusively that good teaching methods are capable of 
analysis and can be evaluated with benefit to teachers. 

1. UsinR illustrative material and evaluation of results 

2. Making the supervised farming program an essential and useful part 
of the classroom teaching 

3. Describing certain methods that have been successful in attaining 
the following objectives 

a. Developing confidence 
h. Developing man.agerial ability. 
c Developing initiative 
d Creating sust.iined interest. 
e Developing shop and farm skills 
f. Developing certain types of leadership 

g Increasing the number of approved farm practices used on home 
farms 

4 Adapting and managing experimental and other data for use in 
classroom teaching. 

5. Describing methods successfully used in producing certain results 
with young-farmer and adult-farmer classes. 

The Teacher of Vocational Agriculture as a 
Counselor. In the opinion of L. R Humphreys there is 
much need for vocational guidance for persons living in 
rural areas Dr Humphreys is among those who believe 
that the teachers of vocational agriculture must take a major 
part in this guidance service. He believes the teacher of voca¬ 
tional agriculture Is the logical person to render this service 

®®"A Clinical Technique for the Selection of and Goidance of Agricul¬ 
tural Education Trainees,” Agricultural Education, December, 1942, pp 106-7, 
118 

84 H E. Bradford, “The Development of Good Teaching Methods,” Agri¬ 
cultural Education, July, 1941, pp 8-9 

86 L R Humphreys, “The Teacher of Agriculture as a Guidance Worker,” 
Agricultural Education, November, 1941, pp 86, 98 
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and that rural progress will be retarded if the service is 

aded. 

As a means of providing participating experiences^ each 
senior at the Utah State Agricultural College who is prepar¬ 
ing to teach vocational agriculture is made responsible for 
a definite program of guidance gnen to a freshman w'ho has 
expressed the same ambition A teacher-trainer serves as 
adviser to the senior, wiio visits the freshman at his home, 
talks with him at length, and gives practical guidance to 
him for a two-year period 

After-School Folio\\'-Ui> Some time ago Dr. Rufus 
W. Stimson, Supervisor Emeritus of Agricultural Education 
in Massachusetts, set foith in writing ten basic follow-up 
principles Of these, eight have been fundamental to agri¬ 
culture teachers in Massachusetts in their follow-up pro¬ 
grams. These basic priiuiples, as set forth by Dr. Stimson’s 
successor, John (i Cilavin, State Supervisor, Massachusetts, 
are, in abbreviated form"*’’ 

1, The follow-up of former vc)L.>tion,U agricultural students should be 
personal 

2 The follow-up tacts should be recorded 

3 The fullou-up facts should hr u>rd in trailing 

4 The follow-up facts should be used in course making 

5. The follow-up should cover all. 

6 The follow-up should be for life. 

7. The follow-up should help recruiting. 

8 The follow-up should help in .irousmg. stabilirlng, and improving 
public support of vocation.il agricultural education programs. 

Future Farmirs or x\\ierica. An organization the 
purposes, programs, and achievements of which are closely 
linked with the welfare and progress of vocational education 
in agricultuie is the P'utuie Farmers of America It is a 
national oiganization of farm boys who are enrolled in 
vocational agriculture in the public secondary schools of the 
United States.**'^ 

The excellent pioneer efforts of the Future Farmers of 

John G Glavin, "Follow-Up Program in Vocational Agriculture,” Agri¬ 
cultural Education, September, 1942, pp 4S-9 

Future Farmers of America, Revised Manual, The F‘rench-Bray Print¬ 
ing Co, Candler Building, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Virginia under the leadership of Henry C. Groseclosc, 
together 'vvith similar developments in other states, attracted 
the attention of those who cooperatively organized the 
Futuie Farmers of America A temporary constitution pat¬ 
terned largely after that of the Virginia group was drafted 
in the summer of 1928 The Agricultural Education Service 
of the United States Office of Education (then of the Fed¬ 
eral Board for Vocational Education) took the leadership 
in developing a national progiam. The first national con¬ 
vention was held in November, 1928, Within 6 years 47 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were repiesented in a 
membership then totaling approximately 82,000 persons; 
in 1942 the membership was approximately 241,000 In 
view of the great significance of the Future Faimers of 
America a statement of the aims and purposes of the 
organization as given in its national constitution follows. 

1 To develop competent, aggressive rural and agricultural leader¬ 
ship. 

2. To create and nurture a love of country life 

3 To strengthen the confidence of f.arm boys and joung men m them¬ 
selves and their work 

4 To create more interest in the intelligent choice of farming occu¬ 
pations 

5. To encourage members in the development of individual farming 
programs and establishment in farming 

6. To encourage members to improve the farm home and its sur¬ 
roundings. 

7. To participate in worthy undertakings for the improvement of 
agriculture 

8. To develop character, train for useful citizenship, and foster pa¬ 
triotism 

9. To participate in cooperative effort 

10 To encourage and practice thrift. 

11. To encourage improvement in scholarship 

12. To provide and encourage the development ot organized rural 
recreational activities. 

The national organization is made up of affiliated state 
associations These in turn are composed of local chapters 
in federally aided schools of vocational agriculture operat¬ 
ing under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts.®® 

38Manuals and other supplies are secured through the State Adviser and 
the National Executive Secretary of the Future Farmers of America, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D C 
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Manuals of Instruction. A series of concise manuals 
dealing with courses in rural war production training in 
agriculture has been prepared by Dr. Russell B. Dicker- 
son.®® The introductoiy manual covers objectives of courses, 
things to do before classes are organized, and forms for 
surveying lural needs 

Other manuals in the series are Course 6, Increasing Milk 
Production; Course 7, Increasing Poultry for Meat Pro¬ 
duction, Course 8, Incieasing Egg Production; Course 9, 
Increasing Pork Production; Course 10, Increasing Beef 
Production, Course 11, Increasing Mutton, Lamb, and 
Wool Pi oduction, Course 12, Increasing Hoyhean Pro¬ 
duction; Course 14, Increasing Vegetable Production 
(Comniei cial). 

Courses similar to these have been and are being devel¬ 
oped in other states. The topics have been specified by the 
United States Office of Education. In ordei to meet federal 
requirements courses must meet specified conditions. 

The content of these courses appears to be just as valuable 
for the postwar period as for the emergency; the courses 
deserve careful study 


FOR DISCUSSION 

I Discuss present trends in rural population and point out their implica¬ 
tions. 

2. Why is there such a wide range in size of farms and ranches? 

3 Name as many types of farms as you can 

4. Is it easier to succeed in farming than at a skilled trade? Explain. 

5 What are some of the factors that contribute to difficulties in farming? 

6 Name five or six specific objectives of vocational education in agricul¬ 
ture. 

7. Describe each of the following types of agricultural schools or classes 
all-day, part-time, evening 

8 Enumerate a half-dozen or more business problems in farming 

9. Discuss the extent of soil erosion and methods of reducing it. 

10 What are the essentials of home projects in a supervised farming 
program? 

II Explain what is meant by the home project as now carried out. 

12 How may home projects be improved? 

13. Describe the requirements for a department of vocational agriculture. 

14 Express your views with regard to war and postwar conditions in 
agriculture. 

Prepared under the authority of the State Board for Vocational Educa¬ 
tion by the Department of Rural Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
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15 How may teachers of vocational agriculture and of home economics 
cooperate? 

16 Describe the objectives and functions of community cooperatives. 

17. Explain how the cooperation of parents may be secured 

18 What are the essentials of good teaching in vocational agriculture? 

19 How may the teacher of agriculture serve as a guidance counselor? 

20 Describe the experience of Dr. Kufus Stimson and others with fol¬ 
low-up work 

21 Explain in detail the objectives and procedures of the Future Farmers 
of America. 

22 Describe one or more manuals of instruction that are useful to 
teachers of vocational agriculture 

23 Name several text and reference books that teachers of vocational 
agriculture should own 

24 What magazines are most helpful to teachers of agriculture’ 
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CHAPTER 18 


Distributive Education 

Early Beginnings in Distributive Education. When 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917, its framers 
excluded federal reimbursement for business education 
The reason, which was not difficult to find, was that business 
education had already been organized in many high schools. 
The chief purpose of the act was to stimulate the develop¬ 
ment of needed forms of vocational education, not to 
subsidize from vocational funds forms of instruction already 
extensively given and aided through general education 
funds Although business education was widely taught, it 
was unfortunate that it was presented so extensively in an 
academic manner 

The framers of the Smith-Hughes Act had the foresight 
to realize that even though it was unwise at that time to 
give direct aid to business education as such under the act, 
leadership in business education was imperative Fortu¬ 
nately, Frederick G Nichols was made Assistant Director 
for Business Education on the staff of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, now the United States Office 
of Education. Even at that early time Professor Nichols 
realized that there was a distinct need for assistance to the 
states in the area of retail selling The first dollar spent for 
research under his direction while he was in charge of 
commercial education as a member of the professional staff 
of the former Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was spent on Bulletin No 22, Retail Selling Education.^ 
During the twenty years that followed, progress in better 
and more widely available training for store service was 
relatively slow. However, with the passage of the George- 
Deen Act of 1936, that neglected part of the broader field 

1 United States Office of Education, Misc 2124-, Preltmtnary Report of the 
Dtstfibutwe Education Conference, June 23-24, 1938, August, 1938. 
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of commercial or business pursuits has received recognition 
which has culminated in authorization for federal aid. It 
may be noted that the terms business education and com¬ 
mercial education are synonymous and that distributive 
education is part of the broader field of business education. 

Distrirtuivr Education Detinid The United States 
Office of Education has made it clear that:'" 

Distnbntivp nccupation.il subjects are vocational subjects taught in 
part-time and evening classes to workers engaged in distributive occupa¬ 
tions 

Instruction in either part-time or evening schools must be limited to 
vocational or related distributive subjects which are supplemental to the 
daily employment 

A vocational distributive subject is one involving a discussion or pres¬ 
entation of the speiific working practices of a distributive occupation for 
the purposes of increasing the skill, technical knowledge, occupational 
information, or judgment of the workers engaged in that specific occupa¬ 
tion 

A related distributive subject is one which is intended to enlarge the 
vocational knowledge, understanding, morale, or judgment of workers 
from one or more distributive occupations Thus, subjects hearing on the 
production and preparation of the commodities sold, the consumer demand 
for such commodities, social contacts for store workers, laws affecting 
stores and business, art principles to be follow’ed in the display of goods or 
preparation of advertisements, science in the sanitary handling of perish¬ 
able goods, business organization and management, economics of retailing, 
are all examples of related distributive subjects. 

According to the pronouncement of the Office of Educa¬ 
tion, distributive occupations are those followed by “workers 
who are directly engaged in merchandising activities, or in 
direct contact with buyers and sellers when— 

a Distributing to consumers, retailers, jobbers, whole¬ 
salers, and others the products of farm and industry. 

b. Managing, operating, or conducting a commercial 
service or personal service business, or selling the 
services of such a business.” 

Distributive occupations do not include those of a clerical 
nature, such as bookkeeping, stenography, and office clerical 
work Railroad workers, such as baggagemen and express- 

^ Statement of Policies for the Administration of Pocaitonal Education, 
pp. 66-7. 
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men. and such other transportation personnel as truckdnvers 
and deliverymen, likewise are not included. 

OBjhCTivES OF Disiribuiive EDUCATION. Since the 
controlling purpose of distributive education is to fit for 
effective work, it is cleai that the program of education set 
up should dovetail with the actual job requirements for 
which training is given If these requirements are not 
known they may be determined through the technique of 
job analysis 

Among the skills that are likely to be of value to sales 
persons are the ability to meet people in a pleasing and easy 
manner, to help customers get what they desire, and to give 
factual data concerning the pioducts sold—what the special 
characteristics are and how they may be used to best advan¬ 
tage—and how to take care of the product and display it 
to advantage A well-trained sales person also knows how 
to get along with others, how to be one of a team, and how 
to make friends for his employer. 

Need for Distributive Education. The need for 
stimulating distributive education has become increasingly 
evident during the past two decades. It is known that out 
of every dollar spent by United States consumers, forty-one 
cents goes to the producers, whereas fifty-nine cents are 
spent for the distribution of the goods.The latter cost 
appears to be high, even when ample allowance is made for 
the excellent distributive services we enjoy. It would appear 
possible to reduce the costs of distribution through planned 
vocational instruction This possibility is what lies back of 
federal and state plans that provide aid to distributive 
education. 

A study of census data shows that the trend in occupations 
in so-called normal times is in the direction of a smaller 
per cent of gainfully employed workers who do production 
work and a larger per cent in service occupations. The 
increase in persons receiving instruction in federally aided 
programs m the distributive field has been encouraging.^ 

® See Chapter 13, p, 258. 

^ Kenneth B Haas, Disiribuiive Education, Chapter I 

® United States Office of Education. Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education to the United States Office of Education 



UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT W9 

More efficient and more abundant instruction in distribu¬ 
tive occupations bears a direct relationship to improvements 
in standards of living. All of us are consumers of many 
products, such as clothing, food, and shelter The labor 
turnover in distributive occupations is much too high. It is 
estimated at approximately 20 per cent among full-time 
workers.® The ratio would be higher if part-time employees 
were included. 

Haas states that since 1900, retail store operating costs 
have risen constantly, an average of 24 to 36 per cent of 
net sales. He believes, as do other leaders in distributive 
education, that the field has been neglected too long.’^ 

Retailing is an important part of the work of practically 
all communities Its distribution is wader than manufac¬ 
turing, on the one hand, and agriculture on the other. 

Reasons for Anticipating Developmenf. Among 
the reasons that may he advanced as a basis for anticipating 
considerable development and growth in distributive educa¬ 
tion are the following; 

1, The obvious need for reducing the costs of distribution through 
systematic instruction. 

2 The evident need of a better quality of sales service in the majority 
of stores 

3 The eagerness of merchants to cooperate with school authorities to 
provide better retail training. 

4. The trend toward more generous federal and state financial support 
for functional types of vocational education 

5. The availability of a small but growing number of competent leaders 
at federal, state, and local levels, and of professionally trained 
teachers of distributive education. 

6 The previous successful experience of school authorities, emplojers, 
and labor with part-time and evening vocational classes, 

7 The large number of persons cmplojcd in distributive occupations. 

Commercial Education under the Smitii-Hughes 
Act. Although no separate funds were made available for 
commercial education under the Smith-Hughes Act, there 
is aa Interpretation of the act which makes it possible to 
reimburse commercial education classes that may be estab¬ 
lished in part-time or general continuation schools. Com- 

® Kenneth B Haas, at, p. 6. 

T Ibid 
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mercial subjects suited to workers attending part-time or 
general continuation schools “may be considered as 
enlarging either the civic intelligence or the vocational 
intelligence. . . . This group of subjects includes stenogra¬ 
phy, advanced bookkeeping, elementary accounting, retail 
selling, office machine operating, billing, filing, messenger 
service, shipping clerk work, time clerk work, cost clerk 
work, or cashier work, and all courses for training for 
special store or office positions 

Some years ago most states had extensive programs for 
part-time continuation pupils Many states requiied youths 
between the ages of 14 and 16 or 14 and 18 who were 
employed in trade and industiial occupations to attend 
pait-time continuation schools or classes 4 or more hours 
a week. The passage of the National Recovery Act and of 
subsequent social security legislation greatly reduced the 
number of such pupils. 

Requirements for Distributive Education. At least 
five specific requirements need to be met in order that a 
program of distributive occupational training may be reim¬ 
bursed from federal funds under the George-Deen Act. 
They are: 

1. The teacher shall have at least the minimum qualifications provided 
in the State plan for teachers of the particular distributive occupa¬ 
tional subject he is to teach 

2. The pupils shall be employed in a distributive occupation or in other 
work involving contact with consumers. 

3. Pupils in a part-time class must be 14 years of age or over, in an 
evening school they must be 16 years or over 

4. All classes must be under public supervision .and control 

5. The time given to instruction of part-time pupils shall not exceed 
each day, week, or other unit of time, the number of hours that the 
pupils are employed during the same unit of time ® 

In addition to the foregoing requirements such others 
as may be incorporated in the state plan for vocational 
education or are required by the local board of education 
may need to be met. 

8 Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education^ 
p 64 

^Statement of Paltctes for the Administration of Vocational Education, 
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Evening School Classes in Distriiuitive Occupa¬ 
tions. Federal aid is not possible under Section 2 of the 
George-Deen Act for the reimbursement of the salary of 
evening school teachers when the purpose of the instruction 
IS to prepare individuals for distributive occupations. Under 
Section 2 the instruction is reimbursable from federal funds 
only when the students are already employed in distributive 
occupations. 

Part-Time Schools and Classes. Three kinds of part- 
time distributive occupational classes may be federally 
aided. They are (1) classes composed of persons employed 
in distributive occupations who can leave their work a few 
hours each week to attend a part-time school; (2) classes 
made up of persons employed m distributive occupations 
who can attend for limited periods of time when they are 
not employed, peihaps in the evening; and (3) classes 
recruited from persons who can attend school approximately 
half time and will be employed on a cooperative basis for 
at least an equal length of time. 

The employment status of part-time pupils is subject to 
the interpretation made by the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation that the phrase “workers over 14 years of age who 
have entered employment” shall mean persons who 

1. Are lawfully employed 

2. Have been lawfully employed but art tcmpnranly without employ¬ 
ment. 

3. Are employed at home. 

In the case of part-time cooperative vocational courses 
persons are eligible for enrollment and are regarded as 
employed persons “provided they spend as much time dur¬ 
ing the school week in regular employment as in school 
classes . . The hours in school and at work as W'cll as the 
working conditions must conform to the State laws gov¬ 
erning such conditions 

The Office of Education holds that “if a part-time pupil 
is to be considered as an employed worker, he should receive. 

Statement of Pohnes for the Admimstration of Vocational Education, 
pp 50-1. 
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for the time he is employed, a monetary wage at a rate com¬ 
parable to wages paid to other employees.” 

Clerical Commercial Subjects. Under certain condi¬ 
tions clerical commercial subjects may be reimbursed under 
Section 2 of the George-Deen Act. It has been ruled: 

Reimbursement may be made for the salary of such teacher only when 
he is teaching such aspects of these and other commercial subjects as are 
supplemental to the occupational needs of the workers m distributive 
occupations such as bookkeeping for retail grocers, for retail meat dealers, 
or for other specific kinds of stores or businesses, handwriting and arith¬ 
metic for sales people and store-workers, or typewriting for store or 
business owners and managers.^^ 

Reimbursement under Section 2 of the George-Deen Act 
is not allowed for the salary of teachers of evening or part- 
time classes in shorthand, stenotyping, dictaphone operating, 
or similar subjects because they are not regarded as a part 
of the occupational requirements of workers in distributive 
occupations.^® 

Homogeneous Grouping Preferred. In cities or other 
areas sufficiently large to make it feasible to organize dis¬ 
tributive classes on a homogeneous basis such a method 
is advocated. For example, one or more classes may be 
organized for grocery store employees, one or more for 
retail meat shops, and one or more for dry goods store 
workers. In smaller centers where composite grouping is 
not practical, heterogeneous grouping is permitted when 
the instruction Is organized on an individual basis so that 
each trainee will receive the specific vocational instruction 
he needs. 

Related instruction may be given to all Included in the 
groups to the extent that the subject matter meets common 
needs.Whenever the number of learners enrolled is 
sufficient to form two or more classes it is expected that 
homogeneous occupational grouping will be followed. 


p. 71. 

12 Ibid., p 68. 
I21btd.,p 68 . 
Itihd.pp 69-70 
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Need for Coordination. The time spent in coordinat¬ 
ing activities by a part-time or evening school teacher of 
distributive occupational subjects is looked upon by the 
United States Office of Education as “a fundamental neces¬ 
sity for efficient instruction in either part-time or evening 
classes, hence, the program for every teacher of distributive 
occupational subjects should include some time for coordi¬ 
nation activities Such coordinating service is reimburs¬ 
able under Section 2 of the George-Dcen Act. 

There is no objection to reimbursing the salary of a 
teacher of a part-time or evening class where all the 
employees belong to a single store, provided that the 
instruction is under public supervision and control and that 
the training be hona fide vocational training and not a device 
to use the services of the trainees for private profit. (Sec 
Section 6a of the George-Deen Act.) 

Other Rulings Relating to Distributive Educa- 
TION.^® The United States Office of Education has made 
the following rulings or interpretations: 

1. Store educational directors may be employed a? part-time teachers 
and their salaries may be reimbursed provided that the individual meets 
the requirements of the state plan for vocational education which has been 
approved by the United States Commissioner of Education. 

2 It IS the belief of the United States Office of Education that even 
state board should assume the leadership necessary to develop an adequate 
and efficient program of distributive education 

3 A local board of education may employ a properly qualified local 
supervisor of distributive education whether or not there is a state super¬ 
visor. 

4. The state board for vocational education may designate whomever 
it desires as state supervisor, provided he meets qualifications set forth m 
the approved state plan for a state supervisor of distributive education. 
Supervisors of other vocational fields may serve also as supervisors of dis¬ 
tributive education, provided that they meet the requirements as set forth 
in the approved state plan for vocational education. However, the United 
States Office of Education recommends the employment of full-time state 
supervisors of distributive education, and this recommendation is widclv 
followed by the states 

Organization Procedures. It Is customary for the 
state board for vocational education to send a staff member 

p.71. 
p. 72. 
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to a community to help in organizing a program of distribu¬ 
tive education or other kinds of vocational education, if 
such assistance is requested by the superintendent of schools 

Preliminary steps in organizing a local distributive educa¬ 
tion program may vary somewhat It may be of interest to 
examine the organization procedures recommended by one 
of the states.^ 

1 Acquaint various community organizations, such as trade, business, 
and professional groups, with the training program which is availa¬ 
ble 

2. Form an advisory committee composed of representatives of distrib¬ 
utive businesses, distributive workers, and the local school system, 
who will aid in 

a. Determining need for the training program. 

b. Selecting courses of instruction 

c. Selecting teachers 

d Publicizing program 

In Michigan classes may be organized at the request of 
ten or more persons desiring to take the training Classes 
may be held at any time desired and wherever facilities are 
available. Courses should be of the short unit type, should 
meet the needs of individual students, and should have non- 
essentials eliminated. The course content may have to be 
determined after the class has been organized and the needs 
of the members can be determined 

Certificates of credit are issued upon the completion of 
any one course. When the trainee has completed all the 
courses within the occupational field, a diploma attesting 
to his proficiency in the field is issued to him 

The following types of courses are recommended for 
store owners, managers, and executives 

Personnel problems. 

Merchandising 

Advertising and sales promotion 
Organization and management problems. 

Window and interior display 
Store arrangement and layout 
Credit and collections 
Consumer relations 

Budgeting and expense control problems. 

tt State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan, 
Distnhuti'ue Occupational Training, Bulletin No 237, Revised 1939, p. 7. 

IS Ibid, p 10 
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For employee groups the Michigan State Board of Con¬ 
trol for Vocational Flducation recommends the following 
short units of instruction in distributive education. 

Salesmanship 
Effective speech 
Store oreani?ation. 

Merchandise intormation 
Credit and collections 
Window trimming 
Advertising, 

Store arithmetic 
Consumer relations. 

Fundamentals of retailing. 

Methods of iNS'iRtrcnoN. In general the methods of 
instruction should be selected with reference to the maturity 
and experience of the learners and with due regard to the 
nature of the instruction. With ohler persons the conference 
technique often works well Practical demonstrations, 
followed immediately by students putting into practice 
what was demonstrated, are also effective Both group and 
Individual instruction have a place Good questioning is 
conducive to learning. Visual and other sensory aids may 
be used to advantage, and observation of successful practi¬ 
tioners is also of value. Often a combination of methods is 
highly desirable 

Instruction is likely to be most inteiesting and effective 
if the vocational and related instruction is based upon actual 
job requirements. On the job the time element as well as 
the quality of service is an important consideration. 

Selecting Subject Matter Haas believes that “a 
carefully planned sequence of subject matter" is essential. 
He maintains that a curriculum in distributive education 
which is planned for long-time objectives should cover the 
elements of selling, a study of merchandise in the field of 
major interest, and other subjects such as economics, per¬ 
sonnel problems, retail accounting, retail advertising, and 
retail-store management. 

He appears to prefer the “interrelated program,” in 
which the student obtains as a foundation an overview of 
the fields mentioned, to the “horizontal plan,” under which 

a® Kenneth B. Haas, Dtstrihuilve Education, pp. 156-160. 
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a series of short unit courses of increasing difficulty is pro¬ 
vided. Through pre-arrangement, a series of short unit 
courses may be given so that it will accomplish approxi¬ 
mately the same objectives as the interrelated program. 
He suggests that under the horizontal plan it may be 
desirable to divide a comprehensive course of IS weeks 
into 3 parts of 5 weeks each. 

By way of comparison the Michigan bulletin to which 
reference was made suggests evening courses of a series of 
units, classes meeting usually for periods of 90 to 120 
minutes a session each week for 8 to 12 weeks. 

Part-Time Cooperative Training. Cooperative educa¬ 
tion has been discussed in Chapter 3. Cooperative part-time 
and part-time cooperative education aie synonymous. It is 
merely a matter of pieference whether part-time or coopera¬ 
tive is emphasized Enrollment in part-time classes in the 
field of distributive education is restricted to those who meet 
the following qualifications and such others as state or local 
requirements specify: 

1. Fourteen years of age or over. 

2. Regularly enrolled in a school 

3. Employed in a distributive occupation for at least as many hours 
each day or week or other unit of time as they spend m school dur¬ 
ing the same unit of time. 

4 Possess those personal and occupational characteristics required for 
the type of work which the instruction supplements 

5. Able to profit by the instruction.^® 

The minimum age of fourteen years has been raised in 
many states and localities to sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
years. 

Some states have special laws and rulings relating to the 
employment of part-time cooperative students. For example, 
in one leading industrial state the state department of labor 
and industry has ruled that such students, when enrolled in 
a properly supervised training course, may operate danger¬ 
ous power-driven machinery at an age below that at which 
young workers in industry may operate the machines. 

To be lawfully employed, cooperative students must con- 

2® United States Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 211, 
pp. 33-8. 
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form to all state and federal laws relating to employment, 
including hours of work, compensation paid, safety precau¬ 
tions, sanitation and health, and the disposition made of the 
product For example, it is unlawful to exploit youths in 
training; they must be paid legal wages; the hours of work 
must meet legal requirements; and provisions for health 
and sanitation must lie maintained. Pupils enrolled in part- 
time cooperative distributive occupational classes must be 
employed in a distributive occupation during the entire 
school year for a minimum of at least fifteen hours a week 
for at least thirty weeks. 

The instruction is most effective, other things being equal, 
if it prepares the students for actual employment conditions 
and develops knowledges, skills, and appreciations that are 
needed in the occupation The United States Office of 
Education advocates “a certain amount of background 
business training" to supplement the vocational and related 
instruction appropriate for the occupation. 

Placing Cooperative Students. One of the most 
important phases of part-time cooperative education, not 
only in distributive but also in other areas of vocational 
education, is the placement of students in employment where 
they are certain to get high-grade occupational experience 
having outstanding educational value. In distributive edu¬ 
cation this involves having suitable training standards, 
selecting stores of recognized standing, providing for the 
rotation of students, keeping them at jobs only so long as 
the jobs have obvious training value, providing for school 
representatives to inspect the training given, understanding 
that part-time students are not to be offered full-time jobs 
until they have completed their training, and arranging 
for the cooperating stores to employ a portion or all of 
the students after they have successfully completed their 
cooperative course. 

Emick’s study of cooperative training in retail selling 
shows that the coordinator, either alone or with someone 
else, IS most frequently responsible for selecting the 
cooperating stores.^^ He found that in 25 of 30 cities 

21 United States Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. ISS, 
by Glenn Oscar Emicli, pp. 98, 108, 111, 
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studied the school authorities made the selection rather 
than the retail merchants’ bureau. In 13 of the 25 cases 
the coordinator made the selection; teachers, city directors 
of vocational education, and high school principals also 
made selections, each in a small number of cases. 

Both oral and written agreements arc used with stores. 
Where written agreements are used they usually become 
a matter of record for the organizations concerned. Emick 
found these chief difteienccs in written agreements: 

1. Some are much more detailed than others. 

2. Some have piovisions for enforcing the agreement. 

3. Some requiie the signatuics of the interested parties. 

The majority of the cities studied had only verbal agree¬ 
ments. In most cities the merchants were favoiable to the 
cooperative plan. The objection most commonly voiced by 
employers was that the students were immature 

Making Distributive Education Practical. There 
are a number of ways of making distributive education 
realistic, functional, and practical. One way, pieviously 
mentioned, is to employ coordinators Another is to use 
the advisory committee toward that end A third is to 
develop part-time cooperative classes. 

Some high schools have “model stores’’ in which actual 
store conditions are approximated. Other schools utilize 
school businesses, such as the school cafeteria. Students 
learn to take inventories; they assist the purchasing depart¬ 
ment in a variety of ways, keep records, operate cash 
registers, check materials, and study cost data. 

Students are taught how to use their voices to best advan¬ 
tage, how to dress appropriately, and how to sell effectively. 
Merchants are inclined to judge the effectiveness of training 
programs by the proportion of students who become full¬ 
time employees in recognized sales establishments 

Need for Factual Information The schools, espe¬ 
cially through their classes in the practical arts, such as 
homemaking, applied art, and industrial art, are teaching 
students to select goods wisely. They frequently want to 
know about the wearing qualities and relative merits of 
goods purchased. To an increasing extent sales persons 
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should be able to give customers the information desired. 
When a young man considers a suit of clothes he may want 
to know how well it keeps a press, whether it has a tendency 
to become shiny quickly from wear, whether it is inclined 
to pick up lint, and whether it is likely to keep its shape 
under adverse conditions. A good salesman knows the 
answers and does not attempt to mislead the customer. 
Knowledge of raw materials, of processes of manufacture, 
and of the place of manufacture often adds interest to sales 
work and enables the salesman to sell more goods to more 
people with more satisfaction to everybody concerned. 

Development of Selling Ariliiies. Much can be 
learned about occupations through carefully observing those 
who are experts. Prospective sales persons may be taught 
the basic principles underlying salesmanship; they can learn 
what to look for in observing trained persons; and they can 
be given the opportunity under guidance to try their hands 
at these activities. 

Many schools use “model stores*’ as a first induction. Of 
course, they have their limitations. The next step may be 
part-time employment, during which the trainee is expected 
to be on the alert for all that he can learn on the job. Promo¬ 
tions from simple to more difficult jobs may come in time 
Related study, observation, and discussion are likely to be 
helpful 

Salesmanship is a science as well as an art and therefore 
calls for a combination of study and practice Conscientious 
study of successful practitioners and of the literature related 
to the work Is likely to bring its just reward Selling abilities 
are developed through a variety of means. 

Selling Home Furnishings.^- A bulletin entitled Hovo 
to Sell Home Furmshutgs has been prepared by the Business 
Education Service of the United States Office of Education. 
It IS intended for self-improvement on the part of those 
Interested in buying home furnishings and those who desire 
to sell them. 

The bulletin is arranged in units, each of which may serve 

22 United States Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 216, 
by Roscoe R Rau and Walter F* Shaw, 19+1 
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as the basis for a two-hour period of discussion and study. 
The content is planned for eight or ten group meetings. 

The following are some of the units: the salesman as a 
business builder, the technique of salesmanship, salesman¬ 
ship applied, style as a selecting factor, furniture woods— 
their origin and use, and selling sleep equipment. Other 
topics covered are an introduction to the art of interior 
decoration, floor coverings and fabrics, furnishing the living 
room, hall, and dining room, furnishing the bedroom, sun- 
room, kitchen, and breakfast room, and accessories that 
mean extra sales. 

It will be noted that these units are very practical. They 
may be used to advantage by girls and women in home 
economics and by homemakers attending part-time classes 
as well as by individuals engaged in or preparing to engage 
in the distribution of home furnishings. 

Training Restaurant Sales Personnel The rapid 
development of the restaurant business in the United ^ates 
has made restaurants a leading outlet for food produced 
on farms. Shortage of trained restaurant sales personnel 
has been and still is a major problem. Urbanization and 
war activities have materially increased the shortage of 
trained sales persons. 

A bulletin entitled Training Restaurant Sales Personnel 
has been prepared by the Business Education Service of 
the United States Office of Education. The publication is 
informative and gives a good overview of the major prob¬ 
lems and of essential subject matter in this special area 
of interest. The author has anticipated that progressive 
teachers will adapt the material to their local needs. The 
cooperation of the National Restaurant Association, of 
state distributive education divisions, and of others was 
secured in developing the bulletin. Many practical sugges¬ 
tions are incorporated in the study. 

Retail Trade.^'* As used in the federal census, retail 
trade includes establishments primarily engaged in selling 

United States Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 222, 
by Ruth M Lusby, 1942 

2 * Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States; 1940, Retail Trade; 
1939, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 1-10. 
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merchandise for personal or household use and rendering 
incidental service. Included are eating and drinking places, 
filling stations, lumber and materials dealers, and vendors 
of motor vehicles To classify as a retail establishment, the 
major portion of the sales or receipts must be from such 
sources as were mentioned. 

Small and Larger Stores. According to the census, 
more than 54 per cent of all retail stores in the United 
States did less than $10,000 of business during the year 
1939. 

Stores that sold $100,000 worth or more of goods in 
1939 represented 3.5 per cent of the total number of stores 
but accounted for the sale of $17,810,916,000 worth of 
goods, or 42.3 per cent of total sales. The average sales 
of each such store were approximately $284,000 for the year. 

The size of the average store increased approximately 
15 per cent between 1935 and 1939. The total number of 
stores increased 19.9 per cent in the ten-year period from 
1929 to 1939. 

Independent and Chain Stores. In 1939 independent 
stores constituted 93 per cent of all stores, in 1935, 92 
per cent. Their sales amounted to more than 77 per cent of 
total sales. The sale per store was close to $20,000 for the 
year. 

Chain stores, though operating 17 per cent fewer stores 
than in 1929, increased their proportion of the total sales 
nearly 2 per cent m 10 years. Sales per chain store averaged 
close to $74,000 for the year 1939. The large national 
mail order units, of which 24 are included in one size group, 
averaged over $19,000,000 per unit for 1939. 

Major Business Groups.^® In 1939 there were 
1,770,355 stores in the United States. The average num¬ 
ber of employees was 4,600,217. The total sales for 
the year exceeded $42,000,000,000. The payroll was 
$4,529,499,000. 

sixteenth Decennial Census of the Untied States, Census of Business, 
Vol. I, Retail trade, 1939, Part 3. 
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The federal 
groups: 

1 . 

2 

3. 

4. 
5 
6 . 
7. 
8 
9. 

10 

11 

12 

13. 

14 

15. 


census recognizes fifteen major business 
Foods group 

General stores with food 
General merch.andise group 
Apparel group. 

Furniture, household, radio group. 

Automotive group 
Filling stations 
Lumber, building group 
Hardware group 
Eating places 
Drinking places. 

Drug stores, 

Liquoi stores (packaged goods) 

Other retail stores 
Second-hand stores 


The Wholesale Trade.-® A brief and yet compre¬ 
hensive view of the wholesale trade may be obtained by 
examining the summaiy figures given by the Bureau of the 
Census. In 1939 there were in the United States 200,573 
wholesale establishments There were 133,698 proprietors 
employing 1,561,948 persons. The payrolls amounted to 
$2,600,000,000. The sales exceeded $55,000,000,000 Pay¬ 
rolls were 4 4 per cent of the sales. 

The stock on hand at the end of the year 1939 was worth 
$3,872,385,000 This was approximately 7 per cent of sales. 

If sales efficiency could be increased 10 pei cent through 
a nation-wide program of distributive education, considering 
the great size of the payroll—over $7,000,000,000 for 
retail and wholesale selling combined—a national saving 
in wages on the 1939 basis of $715,000,000 a year would 
result. The relatively small amount of federal and state 
money that is now being spent for distributive education 
is distinctly out of proportion to the need. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why was business education not federally aided like other forms of 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Act’ 

2 Describe the development of business education and distributive educa¬ 
tion in the United States 

2<l/iid, Vol II, fVhalisah trade. Table A, p. 4 
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3. Define distributive education and show its relationship to business 
education. 

4 Distinguish between a vocational distributive subject and a related 
distributive subject Is the latter subject vocational? 

5 Under what circumstances may such clerical subjects as bookkeeping 
and typewriting be considered parts of distributive education? 

6 Cite the principal arguments in favor of distributive education under 
public auspices 

7 What reasons are there for looking forward to considerable develop¬ 
ment in distributive education? 

8. Compare the indirect provisions for retail selling under the Smith- 
Hughes Act with the direct provisions for distributive education under the 
George-Decn Act 

9 Mention at least five specific requirements for federally aided distrib¬ 
utive education 

10. What kinds of part-time schools and classes in distributive education 
may be federally aided? 

11 What IS meant by “workers over 14 years of age who have entered 
employment”? 

12 Describe homogeneous grouping 

13 May a teacher serve as a coordinator’ Explain. 

14 Describe the steps that are frequently followed in organizing distrib¬ 
utive education 

15 Cite examples of desirable short units of instruction for distributive 
occupations 

15 Discuss part-time cooperative education with special reference to 
distributive occupations. 

17 Make specific suggestions about placing distributive education stu¬ 
dents in part-time employment 

18 Discuss oral and written agreements. 

19 How may selling abilities be developed? 

20 Name ten or more major business groups, such as the foods group and 
the general merchandise group. 
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Home Economics Education 

Importance of Training for Homemaking. The 
family is the basic unit of our social structure. In view of 
the vital relationships that exist between wholesome family 
life on the one hand and local, state, and national strength 
and progress on the other it is evident that training in family 
living IS of supreme importance 

Fitting girls and women for homemaking is a task that 
must not be left to haphazard methods Evidently parents 
and school authorities agree, for it has been found that 
home economics courses of one kind or another are to be 
found in approximately three out of four public junior and 
senior high schools The distribution varies. In some states 
the percentage runs close to 80, whereas in areas having 
less wealth and located in the open country the percentage 
of schools having such instruction is somewhat lower.^ 

Training for homemaking is important because it deals 
with every aspect of home and family living—for example, 
one state includes; 

1. Food buying, cooking, serving, preserving, nutrition in health and 
illness. 

2. The home location, type, furnishing, care, and maintenance. 

3 Clothing, selection, care, construction, cost, and remodeling 

4. Child care diet, care, rest, and play 

5. Family budget, food, clothing, shelter, recreation, and savings 

6 Social relationships; character building and community leadership. 

7. Service: to family, community, and the nation at all times 

In attempting to evaluate the contributions that home 
economics education makes, it is to be remembered that 
approximately 97 per cent of the women of the United 
States either become homemakers or fit into homes as mem¬ 
bers or guests of a family The proportion is so high that 

1 United States Office of Education, Home Economics tn Public High 
Schools, Vocational Division Bulletin No 213, pp, 2-3 
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many persons believe that home economics should be 
required on a pre-voeational or practical arts basis of all 
girls in one or more years of the junior high school. The 
chief purpose of such instruction is to develop an apprecia¬ 
tive understanding of homemaking and to supply at least 
a small amount of training that has definite exploratory, 
try-out, and other guidance values for a vocation of high 
social value. 

Other factors being equal, we are likely to enjoy doing 
the things that we can do well. Horne economics education 
may be regarded as instruction which helps individuals to 
do well what the vast majority will do The training received 
in school supplements what is given in the home. It is reason¬ 
ably certain to be of value in helping to make home life 
what it should be—the source of inspiration and the founda¬ 
tion for that which is best m Atneiican life. 

The references made about home economics have men¬ 
tioned women and girls. To be sure, hoys and men m larger 
numbers should have an appreciative understanding of 
homemaking. Particularly where the wife is gainfully 
employed, the husband should help with household duties. 
By and large, however, even though progress is being made 
m this direction, relatively few boys elect courses in home 
economics. In 1938-39 the enrollment was approximately 
1 per cent of the boys registered in the schools.^ In 1942 
throughout the United States there was a total of 12,686 
males enrolled in the home economics evening classes and 
16,042 in the all-day home economics programs reimbursed 
from federal vocational education funds. 

Development of Home Economics. In the United 
States home economics had its beginnings in Massachusetts, 
where acts were passed in 1870 and 1872 requiring drawing 
and sewing to be taught in the public schools. 

Cooking school classes were established in New York City 
and in Boston as early as 1874. Departments of domestic 
economy were introduced in some of the midwestern land- 
grant institutions, such as those of Iowa, Kansas, and 
Illinois, between 1869 and 1875. 

® ibtd, p. s. 
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The National Household Economics Association func¬ 
tioned from 1893 to 1903 and was then merged with the 
Household Economics Department of the General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The Lake Placid Conferences, sponsored by Mrs. Ellen 

H. Richards, well known to students of home economics 
as one of the great pioneers in the field, were held from 
1899 to 1908. Since that time several national associations, 
as well as federal, state, and local organizations, are actively 
promoting homemaking education. 

Types of Home Economics. Home economics is taught 
in secondary schools from two points of view. The first is 
that of general education with major emphasis upon devel¬ 
oping insights, appreciations, and understandings important 
in home living. Here guidance and cultural values are 
sought. Teachers must have had extensive training in home 
economics, but they need not be certified by the state as 
vocational teachers. The tools, materials, and equipment 
may be essentially the same as are used m vocational pro¬ 
grams, but the objectives of the instruction correspond to 
those of practical arts education, not vocational education. 
The time devoted to general home economics is usually 
much less in terms of hours a week, month, or year than in 
the vocational programs. 

The other point of view from which home economics is 
taught is the vocational one. The purpose of vocational 
programs in home economics, as was mentioned in Chapter 

I, is to fit individuals for the responsibilities of home¬ 
making. Among other things this objective includes the 
development of emotionally mature individuals who are 
competent to carry on our democratic ways of life and to 
improve them During the war and in the crucial days of 
the postwar era, we need individuals who can w’lthstand 
the unusual stresses of social and economic readjustment. 
The acquisition of practical knowledges and skills is but a 
part of the total requirement. Instruction in the care and 
guidance of children, nutrition, the selection and care of 
clothing, home management, education for marriage, and 
parent education are some of the aspects of homemaking 
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that appeal to girls and women who are of post high 
school age 

Vocational homemaking education differs from general 
or pre-vocational home economics in (1) objectives; (2) 
time allotment; (3) standards; and (4) means and 
methods of instruction In general, these differences are 
those that distinguish vocational education from practical 
arts education ^ 

Home economics instruction is also given in the form of 
post high school or terminal training and at the college 
and university levels. 

Home Economics in the Eeementaey School. The 
school, working cooperatively with the home, may provide 
for children from the first grade on through the elementary 
school many experiences which will increase their apprecia¬ 
tion of the home and help them to be effective family 
members. As a part of such projects as family living, food, 
clothing, and shelter, children may cairy on activities in 
school which develop interests that will carry over into 
the home and help them in sharing home responsibilities. 
Here, too, they can establish habits of living, such as those 
necessary for health and orderliness, which are important 
in daily life Thus home economics has a contribution to 
make to the elementary school program as a part of general, 
cultural education. 

Home Economics in the Junior High School. The 
major objectives of home economics in the junior high school 
years should dovetail with those of the school. Just as the 
junior high school exists largely to discover individual 
differences, to further exploratory and guidance purposes, 
and to give, so far as time permits, appreciational insights 
into a number of areas of learning, so home economics 
instruction at that level should emphasize corresponding 
goals and achievements in its area of special interest. Among 
the ways of attaining these objectives are developing 
appreciations concerning normal family life; using current 
interests that relate to home, school, and community; and 

^ See Chapter 2 and consult the alphabetical index. 
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having students participate in home projects as well as in 
school activities centciing around home economics. 

In the seventh giade the instiuction may be made to 
focus upon activities of immediate interest. The following 
year the scope of the activities may be broadened to those 
that center around the home In the ninth grade the instruc¬ 
tion may be built upon the interests of the two preceding 
years, keeping m mind the pupils’ knowledge and abilities. 
Preparation for homemaking, including instiuction m home 
management, child development, consumer buying, personal 
and family relationships, and nutrition, may well be pro¬ 
vided for those whose formal schooling is about to be con¬ 
cluded.^ 

The following suggestions of a general nature for devel¬ 
oping programs and courses may be helpful ° 

1. Seek information from P T A and other community organizations 
as to interests and needs of pupils. 

2 Plan program of work for the year and keep it adaptable 

3. Place emphasis on home economics as homemaking oftenng in short 
unit courses rather than semester courses in foods and clothing 
Determine needs by pupil’s di.nry (week-end) questionnaire and 
community study through home visiting by teacher, and have these 
needs determine the length of units, 

4. Introduce some units on nnnlahoratory basis that can be taught with 
little or no equipment Such units would increase the value to home 
economics girls of guidance in solving their own problems. 

5. Improve approaches in teaching by using case studies on the stu¬ 
dent’s level 

6 Increase the use of concrete and visual materials in all classroom 
teaching 

7. Substitute demonstrations for some work previously done as indi¬ 
vidual laboratory work If possible, try out “exchange” plan with 
shop or art classes. This may make courses intensive units which 
will work out more satisfactonlv in some high schools and provide 
a more comprehensive course Experimentation in this type of organ¬ 
ization should be encouraged 

8 Test for the measurement of growth in appreciation, improved atti¬ 
tudes, and ideals 

Vocational Home Economics in the Senior High 
School. Local conditions and desires determine whether 

^ Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Home 
Economics Education, Bulletin lOJ, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1935 

^Ibid, p 18 
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the home economics program shall (1) be general; (2) be 
vocational; or (3) provide for both types If the program is 
general, the hours a week that students attend are usually 
fewer than when the program is vocational. Only the voca¬ 
tional home economics schools or classes may be aided under 
the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen Acts. There may 
be, however, vocational programs developed without such 
federal aid Both general and vocational home economics 
schools and classes may be aided from state funds, although 
not necessarily on the same basis In both types of programs 
all-day, part-time, and evening classes may be conducted. 
Attendance upon classes may be voluntary or compulsory for 
all-day students, depending upon the wishes of the school 
authorities and the community and the provisions of school 
law. 

Home economics programs, both general and vocational, 
and at the junior as well as the senior high school levels, 
differ from state to state in the length of time that is de¬ 
voted to them A study by the Office of Education reveals 
that for the United States as a whole the length in years of 
home economics programs was as follows:® 

I year 2 years 3 years 4 years 5 years 6 years 

Number of schools 653 3318 3338 1951 490 447 

Per cent 6 32 33 19 5 4 

Overview of Vocational Homemaking Education.'^ 
From 1937 to 1942 there was an increase of approximately 
500,000 students in federally aided vocational home eco¬ 
nomics education in the United States.® 

In home economics the core of the program is that given 
in the all-day schools. Not only are there more students in 
all-day schools and classes than in other types, but the teach¬ 
ing load in terms of student-hours a week, month, or year is 
greater. From another angle part-time and evening classes 

® United States Office of Education, Home Economics in Public High 
Schools, Vocational Division Bulletin No 213, p. 112. 

1 Digest of Annual Reports of Stale Boards for J ocational Education, 
Vocational Division, June 30, 1942 

8 Figures for each year from 1918 to 1942 may be found in United States 
Office of Education, Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the United States Office of Education, Vocational Division, p 28 
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serve to strengthen the program by reaching a wider variety 
of age groups. 

In 1942 there were more than 9000 centers opeiating 
federally aided day school programs. Evening and part-time 
classes were held in more than 5000 centers Moie than 
10,000 day school teachers and 7000 teachers of evening 
and part-time classes gave homemaking instruction to 
954,000 individuals. Federally aided teacher-training 
courses in vocational home economics were given in or 
through 106 institutions of higher learning ® 

Good programs include provision for part-time and eve¬ 
ning classes as well as for those in all-day schools or depart¬ 
ments. The strength of home economics programs rests 
upon thorough cooperation, including that of parents, 
homes, advisory committees, and schools. 

Vocational home economics education is needed to sup¬ 
plement, extend, and enrich the experiences in homemaking 
which girls and women get at home Properly taught, it 
serves as a basis for bringing about a deeper appreciation of 
the opportunities and challenges of homemaking at its best. 
It also helps to achieve a better understanding between 
young people and adults 

Requirements for Vocational Programs in Home 
Economics. The major requirements that need to be met m 
order that a program may be entitled to state or federal 
aid or both are set forth in the state plan for vocational ed¬ 
ucation, copies of which are procurable in limited number 
from the State Department of Public Instruction In brief, 
the requirements include the approval of the state board for 
vocational education, through the state director, state super¬ 
visor, or other member of the professional staff, of such 
factors as: 

1 Public supervision and control of program. 

2. Qualifications of home economics teachers. 

3 Qualifications of students, including minimum age 

4 Suggestive curriculums and courses of study. 

5. Plant and equipment. 

6 Length of school term. 

7 Methods of instruction 

8 Home projects. 

9. Authorization to operate state-aided program. 
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During the first three years beginning with 1918, state 
plans were filed annually with the Federal Board, now the 
United States Office of Education. The plans for the third 
year were approved for three years, and thereafter plans 
have been submitted for five-year periods. Amendments can 
be submitted at any time the state wishes. 

Planning Home Economics Education. A study deal¬ 
ing with planning home economics education was made by 
Druzilla Crary Kent.^® In her judgment the administration 
of home economics education throughout the southern region 
has resulted in a diffusion of leadership rather than a concen¬ 
tration of it in a purely administrative group. 

She recommends that definite instruction relating to 
planning be given to teachers in training. State plans need 
to be developed upon a more objective basis with more 
attention to specific items. It is her suggestion that state 
plans be set up so as to permit choice of programs and that 
under certain conditions local communities be permitted to 
submit their own plans for state approval 

It is likewise her belief that definite provisions should be 
made for evaluating the results or outcomes in terms of the 
objectives and provisions of the plans, that specific achieve¬ 
ments in local communities be reported, and that in future 
legislative acts dealing with home economics, details of 
school organization and administration be avoided, but that 
provisions be made that will assure the attainment of high 
standards under a variety of conditions. 

Curriculum and Course of Study Development.^^ 
The Office of Education gives considerable attention to 
assisting states In curriculum development in home eco¬ 
nomics. Rather than have courses of study produced by a 
few experts, It Is suggested that a wider participation, 
including the instructors who are to teach the material, be 
used. Although a certain amount of core content may be 
appropriate for classes, the question may be raised as to 

10 Druzilla Crary Kent, A Study of the Results of Planning for Home Eeo~ 

nomics Education in the Southern States, Teachers College Contribution to 
Education No 689, Columbia University, 1936 . 

11 United States Office of Education, Curriculum Develofm™ i" Educa¬ 
tion for Home and Family and Family Living, Misc. 2087, June, 1 
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how much standardization is desirable The Office of Educa¬ 
tion takes this view: “Only as courses of study are looked 
upon as source materials are they likely to improve 
teaching.” 

If curriculum studies and course making are preceded, 
paralleled, and followed by programs centering around the 
use of elements and portions of courses of study that clearly 
meet local requirements, cieative teaching is reasonably 
certain to be the outcome. Well-dircted state and city-wide 
plans for participating in course making and course improve¬ 
ment are likely to be of distinct value. Administrators can 
help through active leadership and by making necessary 
financial and time arrangements. 

Pupil participation with teachers has been found worth 
while. Cooperation with other subject-mattei gioups has 
advantages. Lay participation, paiticulaily of parents, is 
known to be helpful Curriculum and course making 
activities need to be regarded as continuous rather than 
intermittent functions. 

It is of special importance that teachers be conscious of 
social and economic changes that affect family life educa¬ 
tion. There are social, economic, intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual interests and paiticipations for youth and for older 
individuals. Education for family living must stress coopera¬ 
tive living and not only national but also international 
understanding. 

Curriculum workers in Georgia decided to recommend 
the following seven major problems or basic aspects of 
living for core content 

1. Maintaining physical, mental, and emotional health. 

2. Earning a living 

3. Performing the responsibilities of citizenship 

4. Utilizing and controlling the natural environment for individual and 
social needs 

5 Receiving and transmitting ideas and transporting persons and com¬ 
modities 

6. Expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses 

7. Utilizing education as a means of acquiring and transmitting the 
social heritage, and as an agency for conserving and improving hu¬ 
man and material resources 

Ibid, pp. +2-8 
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The following interests are fiequently considered by 
home economics workers to be appropriate at the levels 
designated • 

Early junior high school Sharing in family life. 

Later junior high school Finding some personal and soaal 

adjustment. 

Early senior high school Assuming responsibility in home 

and school life 

Later senior high school. Establishing a home, preparing 

for a vocation, and relating the 
home to the larger community. 

Homemaking Cottages and Equipment. Many 
schools are finding it possible to provide housing that 
corresponds to that of typical American homes. Instead 
of using classrooms and laboratories of the conventional 
type, these schools aie providing homemaking cottages. 
Some of them are of new construction, whereas others are 
remodeled structures In either case the objective is to pro¬ 
vide housing that meets modern standards of safety, health, 
suitability to purpose, and esthetic appearance, without 
undue expense. 

Experience has shown the wisdom of working through 
proper channels when housing is considered. In some states 
all plans and specifications require the approval of the State 
Department of Public Instruction before alterations are 
made or new work is undertaken. Some state departments 
issue material of considerable help to those planning home¬ 
making cottages _ ... 

The Home Project Changing social, economic, politi¬ 
cal, and vocational conditions have resulted in and in all 
probability will continue to bring about needed changes m 
family living and in homemaking education, from the begin¬ 
ning of vocational education as a public responsibility one 
of the vital requirements has been that the instruction shall 
prepare for actual needs In the vocations concerned. The 
home IS the place where homemaking Is put to the test. 

13 See Office of Education, Space and Eqmpm/nt for Homemaiing InilrUC- 
tton. Vocational Division Bulletin No 181, Washington, D, C, 1935. 

11 See Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, Hememaktng Cot¬ 
tages. Bulletin 322 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1939 
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Consequently, projects carried on in the home and involving 
organization, management, and the perfection of skills and 
adjustments to family situations are essential to home¬ 
making education. 

The home project as a vital part of vocational home¬ 
making education has become popular, especially since 1927. 
Experience with concrete problems in home living helps to 
broaden the insight and experience of students taking home 
economics. Classroom and laboratory conditions are usually 
different from those prevailing in homes Students need 
training in assuming major responsibility for typical house¬ 
hold duties. They need preparation for the time when mother 
or teacher will not be available to answer questions or to 
show how something is done 

The home project is to some extent an outcome to be 
realized. But in a greater degree it is a means of developing 
each individual m fundamental homemaking skills, knowl¬ 
edges, habits, attitudes, and ideals 

Interest is an impoitant element in selecting a home 
project The girl should feel that she would like to do 
excellently whatever she decides to make her home project. 
This matter of learning to do in an excellent manner what 
we need to do deserves more attention than is commonly 
given to it Interest is likely to grow with ability to do 
work well. 

The home project should receive the cooperation of other 
members of the family. Family needs and finances should 
be considered. The time required and the matuiity, skill, 
and perseverance of the student are other factors to be 
weighed There should be definite correlation with school 
work. The result should be satisfying to the student, should 
render service to her, and should have a favorable effect 
on home and family life 

Knowledge of the pupil, the home, and of current trends 
and good practices is necessary in order that the teacher 
may guide the student wisely in the selection of suitable 
home projects Both tact and resourcefulness are often 
needed to obtain the necessary information about home 
conditions. Sometimes personal record sheets are used. 
Some are filled out by the students. Typical data called for 
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include names and occupations of parents and names and 
ages of children. Other record sheets may be filled out by 
teachers after home visits have been made There need be 
no standardized form unless it is preferred. A concise report 
of pertinent facts that throw light upon the kind of home 
life and upon the student is held to be worth while. 

When the homemaking instruction deals with real home 
problems, home projects become an integral part of the 
educational program. They deserve systematic attention, 
which should not, however, lead to teacher domination. The 
home project at its best is something which the girl herself 
purposes to do, plans, carries out, and evaluates. The 
teacher, the other pupils, and the mother have their parts, 
but the decisions, the planning, and the work and its evalua¬ 
tion should be done by the learner 

In home projects in homemaking, as well as in agriculture, 
there should be definite planning. The objectives must be 
clear. A careful plan of work needs to be developed in which 
each successive step should be clear. Checking is needed at 
frequent intervals. Nothing should be taken for granted. 
An adequate record system should be used True costs 
should be figured accurately. Time records are essential 
when the project deals with time management. Sources of 
help, such as bulletins, magazines, and new’spaper articles, 
deserve recording. 

A teacher’s guide sheet for directing home projects was 
developed some years ago by a committee on teachers’ 
responsibilities and difficulties, in connection with the North 
Atlantic regional conference. Because of its suggestive value 
now, as then, it is reproduced in Table IS. 

Present-day practices give somewhat more attention than 
this guide emphasizes to pupil-teacher planning and evalua¬ 
tion throughout the project to the end that the pupil becomes 
increasingly independent in judging her own progress and 
revising her procedures when needed. 

Food and Nutrition in Relation to Health. More 
is known today than formerly about food in relation to 
health. The significance of food as a body builder and as a 
conserver of well-being is a challenging area of learning. 



Table 15 

TEACHER’S GUIDE SHEET FOR DIRECTING HOME PROJECTS 


Sj%n ir? A 
PRo;zicr 


1 Seleotton 
ot problem 


2 Making 
of plan 


3 Carrying 
on the 
project 


4 Completing 
the project 


WHAT TO Do AT iNDIVIDUAIt COff' 
FEAEI’fCSa 


CiOAt TO RE Attained ijy 

liNO or iNDIVlDtlAl 
CONrERCNCB OH CON- 
I-ERSNCES 


Goad to hl Attained 

THROUOn ItOMF GON- 
TACT AT lllia ilME 


homo eooperailon bow , 
project will nt into family 
plans and habits 
Inter<»ta of girl 
Wbat flbo enJo>a doing, bow 
she useR her free tlmo 
Wbat abe can do 
Her background in home 
econnmlcR and her range of 
boiQo experience 
Time available for prolcct 
work 

Distance from srhool, time 
at home on achool dais and 

Tzq^ulpmcat. and money a\Ml- 
abie In home 

Tcaehcr and girl dlACUee 
bow project will add to 
pupil devdontnent, new 
knowledge ana skill bonkq 
and magazines and other 
souroos <if material that 
would be belplul 

Teacher and girl decide wbat 
a plan abould Include 

Statement of problems In de¬ 
tail Including thlocn to bo 
done, to be learoea. to be 
tried, bow to arrange borne 
sebedule to accompllsb work 

Steps In procedure definitely 
d^lded 

Girl Is given deftnlto sources 
of infocmatloQ Including read* 
lag matter, exourslooa. class 
work, and conference with 
mother and otbors 

It Is desirable occaetonally to 
have clam reports on progress 
and problems of borne proj¬ 
ects 

Teacher ohocks report of work 
and dlsoovora difficulties for 
extending problems 

Teacher stlmulatee further In¬ 
terest and gives encourage- 
moat for project, points out 
new sources of IniorinatloD to 
meet current problems 

Teacher helps In working out 
modldcatloa of original plan 

Teacher goes back to original 

E lan, and checks on wbat 
as been done, new Informa¬ 
tion acquired, evidences of 
development of skill la order 
to ascertain completion of 
project 

Fointa out where and bow work 
could have been Improved 
Plscuaseq other ways in which 
aequlred Information and 
abtUtlea may bo used 
Leads girl to see new problems 
growing out of proleccs, and 
Incites Interest In further 
study 

Dlsoovera further needs of girl 
and notes where special class 
Actl'vitlfis may beneflt her 
Discusses with girl the best way 
to record the work done, and 
Incite a desire in the girl to 
make a complete, accurate, 
and interestlQg report 


Girl selects a definite 
prolcct and has It 
statc<t In writing 
Prcparcfl a preliminary 
list of sources of In- 
lormatiou and help 


To get acqualutea with 
the famllj and home 
background and 
daughters acthJtj in 
home 


Girl lias written out- 
lino of procedure to be 
followed and under¬ 
stands bow plan U to 
be used 

Teacher discovers op¬ 
portunity /or Intro¬ 
ducing Into claas work 
material which will 
bo of help In specific 
home projects 


Teacher knows prog¬ 
ress of home project 
and dlfllcuUlca being 
faced, and readjusis 
the plan for further 

Work 

Stimulates the girl with 
dcfllro to make defi¬ 
nite progrees 
Develops an Increasing 
lodependenco in the 
girl In htj approach 
to problems arising 


TeaohCT and girl recog¬ 
nize that project has 
been completed 
Teacher notes where 
special needs of the 
girl can be met by 
clBfls responsibilities 
and activities 
Ctrl feds satisfaction 
and pleasurofrom the 
completion of the lob, 
and la etlmulatea to 
further endeavor 
Girl uofierscands proce¬ 
dure to be followed In 
project report 


To explain to mother the 
procedure, sad check 
on how workable the 
plan Is 

,Got suggestions from 
mother on develop¬ 
ment of project 
This contact may be 
made tlu’ough a nntne 
visit, telephone call or 
fetter, meeting at 
church, school, or 
other places 

I To check on prograss 
and i^lve definite help 

This contact might be 
through a homo visit, 
or tbrou gb some meet¬ 
ing with one of the 
family 


To check on finished 
work 

To get reaction of mother 
or other family mem¬ 
bers on the work done 
and the procedure fol¬ 
lowed 

To discover and point 
out heoellts to girl and 
other family members 
as a means of etlmu- 
latlng further effort 

To discuss further proj¬ 
ect work with mother 
and enlist contlnijed 
cooperation of family 
momhers 

Probably a home visit 
would be advisable 


Department at Publlo Inatructloa, The Home Protect in HemematAno Eiucatim, 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 




Among the information available is much that deals with 
vitamins. Care of the digestive mechanism, the making of 
menus, and the cost of food are other related units 

The modem homemaker needs not only a general under¬ 
standing of foods and food values but of specific applica¬ 
tions of this information, such as food for the baby, for 
young children at various ages, for adolescents, for adult 
men and women, and for the sick and convalescent. Surely 
such topics are worthy of much study over a long period of 
time. That which can be given m classes in homemaking 
must be regarded as laying a foundation and building an 
acquaintanceship and interest in scientific facts of consid¬ 
erable value. 

School Lunch Programs. During wartime and in the 
postwar period many practical pioblems arise relating to 
ways and means of providing school lunches that conserve 
health and well-being at low cost. Since the fall of 1941 the 
United States Office of Education has issued several pub¬ 
lications relating to school lunches.^® Rising prices and the 
shortage of skilled workers and in some sections of certain 
foods have added to the difficulties encountered. In spite of 
them the school lunch program has grown rapidly in recent 
years. 

Costs have been lowered in some places by reducing the 
number of items for sale and by offering a balanced plate 
lunch with restricted choice, as an altcrnativ'e Equipment 
which cannot be puichased may be made in part from such 
material as is available. In some instances unit costs are 
reduced by getting all children and teachers to eat in the 
cafeteria and by using volunteer help and pupil assistance. 
Gifts of food from organizations and Individuals may be 
made, particularly to provude healthful lunches for pupils 
who cannot afford to pay for them entirely. 

The Nutrition Committee of Montgomery County, Rock- 

See Mary Swartz Kosc, Feeding the Familyt Fourth EditioHi The 
Macmillan Co, New York, 194-0 

Such as United States Office of Education, Making School Lunches Edu-^ 
cational. Nutrition Education Senes, Pamphlet No 2, and School Lunch Man- 
agementi Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet No 3, 1943. 
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ville, Maryland, set up the following purposes 

1. Supervision of all cafeterias by a trained person 

2. The service of only foods that arc best for body building and the 
health of children. 

3. Provision for all children to cat in the cafeterias, so that the lunch 
period can be more effectively supervised 

4 An understanding of the educational values of the school lunch by 
children, teachers, and parents as part of the school program is as 
important as any item in the curriculum. 

5 An understanding and appreciation of cafeteria services and food- 
health relationships as part of the regular school curriculum. 

Better Farm Family Living. Teachers of homemaking 
education can do much in cooperation with teacheis of 
vocational agriculture in teaching faim families how to live 
more healthfully. Sometimes faiming is too specialized and 
food for the family not varied as much as it should be. A 
number of helpful suggestions for teachers in developing 
joint programs on foods are made in a leaflet entitled Negro 
Farm Families Can Feed Themselves Many suggestions 
made in this leaflet are equally applicable to white and other 
races The bulletin advocates that farm families produce and 
use their own meat, milk, and butter supply and other live- 
stock products, a variety of vegetables, a syrup supply, 
cereal grain foods, and a variety of fruits. Conserving and 
storing the food may be studied to advantage. 

Clothing Planning and Construction. A good deal 
of resourcefulness has been shown by parents, teachers, and 
more advanced students in adapting available clothing 
materials to new uses. The fundamentals of sewing and of 
costume design and alteration as taught in home economics 
classes are exceedingly useful. 

Work clothes designed to meet safety and comfort 
requirements for women workers in industry, on farms, 
and in homes are helping to speed production The Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has cooperated by making a number of designs 
available and by helping industries to adopt federal designs 

Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet No 3, Office of County Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools. 

1* United States Office of Education, Leaflet No g, 1942, 53 pp 
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to provide official uniforms for their employees Easy-to- 
launder fabrics are given preference 

Management in Homemaking Education. Under¬ 
lying specific policies, principles, and practices a socially 
sound philosophy is needed All members of families develop 
fundamental convictions and beliefs. One of the purposes 
of homemaking education is to consider certain convictions 
about family living and to give thought to how the best 
heritage of the race may be perpetuated and improved. 

We may divide the activities of human living into four 
categories- work, play, love, and worship. Home manage¬ 
ment is related to each of them 

Changing attitudes toward authority are evidenced in 
the home and to some extent are molded there The trend 
from external to internal authority, from parent control 
to self-control, is reflected in better-managed homes, schools, 
and playgrounds 

If young people are to get a right start in cooperative, 
democratic living, such a beginning needs to be made in the 
home long before the child enteis school. Home man¬ 
agement calls for practical applications of psychology, 
sociology, education, and economics. A broad educational 
foundation for home management is highly desirable. 

Through home management and teaching, probably more 
through example than by word of mouth, attitudes toward 
such basic life-needs as work, play, love, and worship arc 
nurtured and built into the nervous systems and characters 
of youth 

Home management is planning, directing, guiding, and 
coordinating the use of human and material resources to 
the end that each member of the family shall be of maxi¬ 
mum service to society To do this well is indeed a big order. 
Goals, standards, policies, habits, knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes and ideals are interwoven in home management. 
Physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual development are 
involved 

The homemaker is not only parent and teacher but also 
counselor, decision maker, evaluator, and highest source 
of appeal, all in one, to the child. In addition, she is the 
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determiner of values, the purchaser of goods, the custodian 
of properties, the conserver of family income, and the 
expender of a fair portion of it 

Among the personal qualities needed are love for children, 
judgment, understanding of human nature and of contem¬ 
porary life, endless perseverance, and managerial abilities, 
The selection of the home, food, clothing, shelter, friends, 
and church is another managerial responsibility. 

Friendships, Courtship, and Marriage. It is only 
natural that young people should be interested in making 
friends, in courtship, and in marriage It is of the utmost 
importance to select friends wisely, to keep old ones, and 
make new ones and to know something about what couit- 
ship means and what marriage demands For this reason 
it is gratifying to see how piogressive teachers of home¬ 
making, as well as some other teachers, aie making it 
possible to study courtship and marriage Few if any topics 
offer greater opportunity for practical social service. What 
Is happening to American families today will have a direct 
and fundamental relationship to individual, family, and 
national welfare in the years ahead 

The permanence and strength of the family as our basic 
social unit, as well as that of our country as a whole, will 
depend significantly upon the ideals, attitudes, and habits 
that are developed before and during marriage A subject 
of study so far-reaching in its effects deserves to be taught 
unusually well. Teachers of sound judgment, good training, 
and demonstrated ability should be used The topics aie 
not only timely but are also of unusual interest to youth, 
as is revealed in the study made by Dr Laura W Drum¬ 
mond, Director of Home Economics, at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Instruction in Family Relationships Di. Drum¬ 
mond studied the problem, “What certain undergraduate 
students and alumni of two Pennsylvania colleges consider 
important material in instruction on marriage and family.” 

18 Laura W. Drummond, Youth and Instruction in Marriage and Family 
Living, Teachers College Contribution to Education No 856, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Bureau of Publications, 1942, 186 pp 
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Her findings are based in part upon returns received from 
320 freshmen, 164 seniors, and 148 alumni These indi¬ 
viduals made a total of 2752 suggestions Approximately 
one-fourth of the suggestions dealt with sex adjustments 
Other topics of interest mentioned were, in descending 
order of frequency, premarriage problems, including dat¬ 
ing, courtship, and choice of mate; accord in marriage and 
family relationships; family economics, wdth special refer¬ 
ence to budgeting; child guidance and the role of the child 
in the family; adjustments between generations; avoidance 
of discord; religion m family living; and the family as a 
social institution 

Dr Drummond concludes from her study that young 
people believe instruction in mariiage and family living to 
be very desirable. She found that human relationships 
rather than material lesources were matters of vital con¬ 
cern to young people and believes that problems in family 
relationships should be taught in homemaking schools and 
departments. 

School Health Education. “Health education is the 
sum of experiences which favorably influence habits, atti¬ 
tudes, and knowledge relating to individual, community, 
and racial health.” By school health education Is meant 
that part of the broader program of health education which 
is given by the schools. 

School health education is of interest to and Is a part of 
the responsibilities of many kinds of teachers woiking at 
various levels Securing and maintaining good Health clearly 
has a direct effect upon family living and consequently should 
be part of home economics education. Home economics 
has contributed much to the improvement of health and to 
reduction of the general death rate with a resulting increase 
in the average length of life. The decline in infant mortality 
and of deaths from diphtheria, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, 
and other diseases is due in part to cooperation of home¬ 
makers with the medical profession and the schools. 

Among the things the schools can do and are doing are 
providing healthful school living, providing for the preven- 

20 Dr Thomas D Wood, quoted in Health EducaUon, p 16 
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tion of accidents and illness, teaching first-aid, providing 
coordinated health instruction, encouraging periodic health 
examinations, giving special attention to medical and dental 
care, arranging special health education programs, and pro¬ 
viding professionally trained health supervision.^^ 

Bureau of Home Economics, United States Depart¬ 
ment OF Agriculture A Bureau of Home Economics 
was created in July, 1923, by executive order of the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture in keeping with an act of Congress. 

For more than twenty years Dr Louise Stanley has been 
chief of the bureau. Under the Office of the Chief there are 
six divisions. Three of these, the Family Economics Division, 
the Information Division, and the Business Administration 
Division, are located in the South Building of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D C. 

Three other divisions, the Foods and Nutrition Division, 
the Textiles and Clothing Division, and the Housing and 
Equipment Division, carry on their research activities in 
laboratories at the Beltsville, Maryland, Research Center, 
about fifteen miles from the Capitol. 

The professional staff of the bureau is made up of 
chemists, physicists, a physiologist, nutritionists, technolo¬ 
gists, economists, statisticians, and trained home economists. 
Positions on the staff are filled through Civil Service. For 
the year 1943, $368,890 was appropriated for research. 

The activities of the bureau are many. Among them may 
be mentioned: 

1. Conducting research in the science of human nutrition. 

2. Providing scientific facts needed m meeting food problems of the 
war and postwar periods. 

3. Determining the vitamin content of foods 

4 Developing formulas for dehydrated foods. 

5. Conducting research relating to the shipment of dried meats, eggs, 
and other foods 

6. Emphasizing the importance of all the ways of conserving food, 
e.g., drying, freezing, storing, pickling, brining, canning, and pre¬ 
serving. 

21 Ibid., pp 34-5. 

22 United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics, 
The Bureau of Home Economics in Wartime, September, 1942, 24 pp. (In 
1943 the name of this bureau was changed to Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics.) 
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7 . Supplj-ing basic recipes and reasons for them. 

8. Low-cost cookery ways of cooking meat thriftily, use of dried 
fruits, dried beans and peas, and care of green vegetables. 

9 Remodeling and reclaiming old garments. 

10. Helping consumers conserve their clothing and their household 
fabrics 

11. Making war work clothes for women 

12 Testing hosiery fabrics 

13. Saving cottons from mildew. 

14. Measuring children to determine clothing sizes more scientifically 

15. Determining the relation of clothing to health. 

16. Discovering how to fight the chief enemies of rubber, heat, sun¬ 
light, grease, and oil. 

17. Evaluating modern cleaning methods. 

18. Fighting food waste at home 

19. Testing quick freezing equipment for farm homes. 

20 Developing standards for home as a working plant. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, makes available free many popular 
printed publications. Individuals may receive ten free bulle¬ 
tins. Teachers may receive a total of one hundred free 
bulletins (not more than five of any one). Bulletins are not 
distributed free directly to students There is a charge for 
some bulletins. 

All bulletins are on sale by the Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D C. A 
list of available bulletins, both free ones and those for 
which there is a charge, may be secured from the Office 
of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Orders should be sent directly to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

For research workers and other interested persons, the 
bureau publishes a senes of publications dealing with foods 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, economic studies and 
housing, family income, and family expenditure reports 

State and Local Supervision. Each state and insular 
possession has its supervisor of home economics operating 
in accordance with the provisions of the state plan for 
vocational education. Promotional supervision and helping 
local directors and teachers to improve their services take 
much of the time of the state supervisor. 

Where local administration and supervision of a high 
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order are maintained, the state supervisor spends relatively 
little of her time, where new schools are about to be 
organized and where special problems have come up, the 
state supervisor gives all the time that is possible. Although 
public education is admittedly a state function, it is, never- 
theless, good policy to encourage local boards of education 
to use their resources as fully as possible, and the state 
wisely delegates more and more responsibilities to local 
school boards. Close cooperation between the personnel 
engaged in homemaking education and m other forms of 
practical arts and vocational education is highly desirable. 
Such relationships are not assured but are definitely fur¬ 
thered through membership in state vocational associations 
in which all types of vocational and practical arts education 
are represented 

Home Economics Sebvice of the United States 
Office of Education. In Chapter 6 there appeared an 
overview of the organization of the United States Office 
of Education, including a chart showing how home economics 
fits into the plan. The Chief of the Home Economics Service 
functions as one of the chiefs of services directly responsible 
to the Assistant United States Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. Reporting to the Chief of the Home Economics 
Service are four regional agents, each of whom is in charge 
of the service to approximately twelve states Although some 
contacts are made directly between state directors of voca¬ 
tional education and the Assistant United States Commis¬ 
sioner for Vocational Education, many others are made with 
either the Chief of the Home Economics Service or lyith 
the regional agent 

Special agents may devote their full time to specified 
assignments, which may be carried on in one or more of the 
four administrative regions Contacts made by representa¬ 
tives of the Office of Education are usually made through 
or with the knowledge of the regional agents. These agents, 
because of their familiarity with the states in their service 
area, may be of considerable help in advising individuals 
where they may find what they want or where and how 
they can spend their time to best advantage 
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For purposes of research in home economics the library 
of the Office of Education has distinctly' superior advan¬ 
tages. For those who cannot go there the (,)fficc of Education 
maintains a library service. 

The work of the Home Economics Service takes a variety 
of forms Among them are consultation; supervision and 
administration; research; surveys and investigations; pre¬ 
paring reports, bulletins, leaflets, and miscellaneous publi¬ 
cations; promotional activities; contacts with national and 
state associations, cooperation with federal and state 
groups; serving in leadership capacities of various kinds; 
preparing budgets and estimates for Congress; and dissem¬ 
inating professional information relating to homemaking 
education. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss the Importance of horacmaking education as jou see it. 

2 Trace the development of home economics m the United States from 
1870 to the present 

3 Distinguish between the purposes of home economics as general and 
as vocational education 

4. What place has home economics in the elementary school'’ 

5 Compare the objectives of home economics in the junior high school 
with those of general home economics in the senior high school 

6 How long, in terms of years, arc home economics programs in the 
United States? 

7. Present an overview of the enrollments in home economies since 1917. 

8 What are the chief requirements of programs of socational homemak¬ 
ing education’’ 

9. Make several suggestions concerning the planning of hnmemaking 
programs 

10 What are your views concerning curriculum development in home 
economics? 

11 Describe horacmaking cottages and evaluate their contribution to 
madern homcmaking instruction 

12. Where would you look for information regarding laboratory equip¬ 
ment? 

13. Discuss fully the home project in home economics. 

14 Show relationships between food and nutrition and health. 

15 Explain the objectives of school lunch programs and tell how some 
of the practical problems involved may be met. 

16. How may better farm family living be furthered through homeraak- 
ing education ? 

17 What are progressive teachers of home economics doing about teach¬ 
ing Individuals to make, repair, remodel, and maintain clothing’ 

18. Explain what is meant by home management and contrast poor with 
good practice 
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19, What arc your views regarding the teaching of friendship, courtship, 
and marriage to young people in the junior and senior high schools? 

20 Why give instruction in family relationships? 

21. What may the schools do to further school health education? 

22. Describe the place and functions of the Bureau of Horae Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 

23. Explain how state and local supervision of home economics functions 
in your state 

24. Mention by name the persons who administer and supervise home 
economics in your state office, regionally, and locally. 

25. Describe the Home Economics Service of the United States Office of 
Education 
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CHAPTER 20 


Trade and Industrial Education 

Population Trends. As a back^'round for discussing 
trade and industrial education, some basic data taken from 
the federal census should be examined. These data have 
implications not only foi trade and industrial education but 
also for other forms of vocational education and indeed 
for social welfare and economic security In their broader 
applications. 

Table 16 shows the population of the continental United 
States at ten-year intervals from 1890 to 1940, inclusive. 

Table 16 

POPULATION OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1890-1940* 




Per Cent Increase 

Population 

Year 

Population 

over Preceding Census 

per Square Mile 

1940 

131,669,275 

7 2 

44 2 

1930 

122,775,046 

16 1 

41 2 

1920 

105,710,620 

14 9 

35 5 

1910 

91,972,266 

75,994,575 

21 0 

30 9 

1900 

20 7 

25 6 

1890 

62,947,714 

25 5 

21 2 

♦ Sixtetnth 
Table 2. p 6 

Decennial Censvs 

nf the Umled Stales 

1940, Papsilatian, 


Within the span of fifty years the population has more than 
doubled, and the density of population, measured per square 
mile, has increased in the same ratio. 

The percentage of increase from decade to decade has 
fallen off. It is to be hoped that this trend will change In 
this connection quality as well as quantity of children born 
must be taken into consideration. Unfortunately, the rate 
of increase in families where children would have superior 
advantages is smaller than in those who are living at the 
lower income levels It should not be overlooked that the 
biological strength of the people is an important factor in 
race survival and improvement. 

441 
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Another fact to be considered is that in industry as well 
as on the farm workers produce more per man-hour of work. 
Table 17, Indexes for Population, Wage Earners, and Pro- 

Table 17 

INDEXES FOR POPULATION, WAGE EARNERS, AND PRODUCTION; 

1899 TO 1939* 


Census 


IT age 

Production 

Production 

Year 

Population 

Earners 

^antityX 

per TVage Earner 

1939 

175 

187 

373 

199 

1937 

172 

194 

376 

194 

193S 

170 

163 

301 

185 

1933 

168 

131 

228 

174 

1931 

166 

140 

262 

187 

1929 

162 

190 

364 

192 

1927 

158 

178 

317 

178 

1925 

154 

178 

298 

167 

1923 

149 

186 

280 

151 

1921 

145 

147 

194 

132 

1919 

140 

191 

222 

116 

1914 

131 

147 

186 

127 

1909 

121 

139 

158 

114 

1904 

no 

115 

124 

108 

1899 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* SixUetttk Dicdnnial Census of ihe Untied States 1940, Manufactures, Vol. II, 
Part 1. Tabic 3, p 20 

t Compiled by Dr Solomon Fabrtcant for the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
aeardb. 


duction, makes this clear. The index was compiled by Dr. 
Solomon Fabrlcant and reproduced in the Census report 
with his permission. He took conditions of 1889 as a base, 
represented by 100. By 1939 the population had increased 
75 per cent and the number of wage earners 87 per cent. 
In addition each wage earner produced approximately twice 
as much per day, month, or year as was produced in 1899, 
It is generally known that a relatively gradual shift from 
rural to urban life has been in operation for many years. 
Table 18 shows the trend in ten-year steps from 1890 to 
1940, inclusive. Within that span of time the urban popu¬ 
lation has increased 11.4 per cent For the United States 
as a whole this shift is much less than for specified local 
communities, some of which have lost and others gained 
greatly as a result of the war effort or because of other 
factors 
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The combination of population increase, population shift¬ 
ing, and increased production per woiker calls for careful 
analysis and cooperative action on the part of labor, 
employers, and government. 

Table 18 

URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1890-1940* 


Per Cent of Total 


Year 

Urban 

Rural 

1940 

56 

5 

43 

5 

1930 

56 

2 

43 

8 

1920 

51 

2 

48 

8 

1910 

45 

7 

54 

3 

1900 

39 

7 

bO 

3 

1890 

35 

1 

64 

9 


* Baaed on Sixleenlh Decennial Centut of lie UnileJ Stales 1040, Vol I, Table 
6, p. 18 


Importance of Manufaciuring. The social and 
economic welfare of the United States is served best when 
people in all areas and in all vocations contribute their 
maximum through socially useful employment. Agricultural, 
business, trade and industrial, and other workers are inter¬ 
dependent. In previous chapters the importance of some 
of these areas of occupations has been set forth In this 
chapter it remains to deal with manufacturing and trade 
and industrial problems 

Distribution of Factory Wage Earners. During 
the ten-year period covered by the Census of 1940 several 
trends are revealed The number of establishments employ¬ 
ing 5 workers or fewer decreased from 3 2 to 2.6 per cent. 
Those employing from 6 to 500 workers increased in num¬ 
bers, and those employing more than 500 workers each 
decreased somewhat. Of course, those trends appeared 
during a period in which pre-war conditions prevailed. 

The distribution of factory wage earners according to 
the number employed in establishments is shown in Table 
19; a somewhat different summary of wage earner size 
groups is shown in Table 20. The number of wage earners 
engaged in manufacturing per 1000 population is given by 
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states in Fig. 12. This figure shows that Rhode Island 
employs the largest percentage of its population in manu¬ 
facturing and that North Dakota is least industrial. 

Table 19 

DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORY WAGE EARNERS ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER EMPLOYED* 


Stzi Class 

Ter Cent of Total 

Number of Waie 

Wa^e Earners 

Earners 


a 

1939 

1929 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

1 to 5 

2 6 

3 2 

6 to 20 

6 9 

6 7 

21 to SO 

9 7 

9 2 

so to 100 

10 8 

10 1 

101 to 250 

18 7 

17 9 

251 to 500 

16 1 

15 1 

501 to 1000 

13 0 

13 3 

1001 to 2500 

11 9 

13 0 

2501 or more 

10 5 

11 5 


^Sixteenth Decennial Censnt of the Untied Stales 1940^ Manufactures, Vol. I, 
p.ll. 

Number of Industrial Establishments. Approxi¬ 
mately 184,000 industrial establishments, varying from 
those that employed no workers to others which carried 
2500 employees or more on their payrolls, were recorded 

Table 20 

SUMMARY OF WAGE EARNER SIZE GROUPS: 1939* 


Number of 

Number 

Per Cent 

Wage Earners 

of 

of the U. S. 

per Establishment 

Establishments 

Total 

Total 

184,230 


No wage earners 

8,315 

4 5 

1 to 5 

75,930 

41 2 

6 to 20 

49,015 

26 6 

21 to 50 

23,646 

12 8 

SI to 100 

11,908 

6 5 

101 to 250 

9,458 

5 1 

251 to 500 

3,653 

2 0 

501 to 1000 

1,495 

0 8 

1001 to 2500 

634 

0 3 

2501 and more 

176 

0 1 


* Sixteenth Decennial Census of the Umted States 1940, Manufactures, Vol, Ii 
p 120. 
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Fig 12 Wage earners engaged irt manufacturing per lOOO population, by 
states, 1939 (wage earners, average for the year, based on Census of Manu¬ 
factures, 1939, population based on 19+0 Census) Source. Sixteenth 
Decennial Census of the United States 19+0, Vol I. Photostatic reproduction 
of Fig 12 supplied through the courtesy of C. P. Capt, Director, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. 
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in the federal Census. The number of establishments, 
grouped according to the number of persons employed, is 
listed in Table 20. The same table also shows the percentage 
of establishments in each size group. 

It may be of interest to note that the number of establish¬ 
ments employing 1 to 5 workers is largest numerically, with 
close to 76,000 establishments in the group. Of course the 
larger establishments employ a relatively greater number 
of workers. There were 176 establishments each of which 
employed more than 2500 workers. 

Number of Wage Earners in Industry Groups For 
federal Census purposes groups of industries are divided 
into twenty classifications, which are shown in Table 21. 

Table 21 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS BY INDUSTRY GROUPS* 


Industry Group 

1. Food and kindred products 
2 Tobacco manufactures 

3. Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 

4. Apparel and other finished products made from fabrics 
and similar materials 

5 Lumber and timber basic products 

6. Furniture and finished lumber products 

7. Paper and allied products 

8. Printing, publishing, and allied industries 

9. Chemicals and allied products 

10. Products of petroleum and coal 

11. Rubber products 

12. Leather and leather products 
13 Stone, clay, and glass products 

14. Iron and steel and their products, except machinery 

15. Non-ferrous metals and their products 

16. Electrical machinery 

17. Machinery (except electrical) 

18. Automobiles and automobile equipment 

19. Transportation equipment except automobiles 

20. Miscellaneous industries 

All industry group total 


If'age Earners 
(Average for Year) 
823,693 
87,525 
1,082,602 

751,377 

360,613 

293,570 

264,716 

324,535 

287,136 

105,428 

120,740 

327,663 

287,522 

966,367 

228,753 

256,467 

522,980 

398,967 

157,097 

238,827 

7,886,567 


* Stxieenlh Decettmal Census of the United States 1940, Vol. 1, Table 3, p. 121. 


The total number of workers employed in these industry 
groups was 7,886,567. Of this total the largest number, 
over a million, was employed in the textile group. Iron and 
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steel products workers were a close second; and workers 
on food and kindred products came in third place. 

When major industries and groups of industries are 
studied, as in courses dealing with occupational information, 
it may be to advantage to use a classification like the one 
employed in Table 21, since the Census data are classified 
in that way. 

Products of Industrial Establishments. There 
were 184,230 manufacturing establishments in the United 
States In 1940. They employed 7,866,567 wage earners who 
were paid over $9,000,000,000 in wages. 

The cost of materials, supplies, fuel, and purchased energy 
to operate these establishments was over $32,000,000,000. 
The value added to the materials by manufacturing was a 
little less than $25,000,000,000. The total products for the 
yeay were valued at approximately $56,843,000,000 This 
figure represents approximately half the total earned income 
of all the workers in the United States in all occupations 
for one year. The facts are shown In Table 22 

Table 22 

SUMMARY FOR ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES FOR 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1939* 

Number of establishments 184,230 

Wage earners (average for year) 7,886,567 

Wages $ 9,089,940,916 

Coat of materials, supplies, fuel, 
and purchased energy J32,160,106,681 

Value of products $56,843,024,800 

Value added by manufacture $24,682,918,119 

* Slxttenth Decttintal Cetttut «/ the UntieJ States 2940, Vsl, II, Part 1, Table 1, 
p. 19 

Factors to Consider in Establishing Vocational 
Schools or Departments. Schools or departments of 
vocational education may be organized to meet a relatively 
short-time need, such as a war effort, a long-time need, as 
in the case of the regular vocational schools, or a com¬ 
bination of these. 

In every instance a necessary condition is an evident, 
demonstrable need for the services contemplated. The need 
may be local, regional, or national in scope. 

Availability of trainees is a factor, as is also the case 
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with which they may reach the training center. Thus trans¬ 
portation facilities, location, and distance from places of 
work or from homes help to determine the success or failure 
of the enterprise. 

Financial resources are of great importance. In some 
areas we have too many schoolhouses that are “red,” not 
so much from the color of paint or bricks as from financial 
strangulation. The fiscal aspects need to be analyzed with 
care. Sometimes costs per student-hour of instruction can 
be reduced by increasing the seivice area, as through con¬ 
solidation, or by taking in learneis from other districts 

The quality of administrative, supervisory, and instruc¬ 
tional services available or procuiable naturally enters into 
the picture. Another factor is the plant, that is, the housing 
and equipment. Provisions need to be made for original 
outlay, for maintenance, and for extension made necessary 
by changing occupational and technological requirements. 

Still another factor that has a direct bearing upon the 
enterprise is the nature and extent of the community support 
(other than financial) which can be relied upon, as well as 
the opposition, open or indirect, which has to be overcome 
to make the undertaking a success 

Persons Who Need to Be Served. Broadly classified, 
the persons who need to be served through trade and indus¬ 
trial education at the secondary school level include: 

1. Students who are getting ready to enter trade and industrial occu¬ 
pations and who are attending full-time, all-day schools. 

2. Young men and women who have left school and who need addi¬ 
tional instruction of a refresher or of a conversion type in order to 
get a job 

3. Employed persons, male and female, who, because of technological 
change or other conditions, need training to fit them for emerging 
job requirements, 

4 Employed persons of all ages who need up-grading training to fit 
them to perform their jobs better or to enable them to qualify for 
higher and more difficult jobs in their line of work 

5 Persons injured in the armed forces, in civilian life, or congenitally 
handicapped who need industrial training to enable them to earn 
their living as self-respecting, self-supporting members of society 

Types of Classes Suggested. For persons other than 
those attending full-time schools either part-time or evening 
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classes are suggested. Part-time classes are usually con¬ 
ducted between 8 A. M. and 6 P. M, whereas evening classes 
are usually operated after 6 P. M. 

Part-time classes may be of several kinds Part-time 
cooperative and part-time trade extension classes are popu¬ 
lar Apprentice training represents a popular special form 
of part-time trade extension education. Other popular forms 
of trade and industrial education include plant or job train¬ 
ing, war production training, and conversion training for 
postwar conditions ^ 

Job Training. A study made of 231 companies in 1939 
revealed that 33 per cent of them were conducting some 
form of job training - This study showed that training 
programs were distributed by industries in the following 
manner. 


Table 23 


PREVALENCE OF JOB TRAINING BY TYPES OF INDUSTRIES 


Type of Industry 

Job 

Training 

No Job 
Training 

Total 

Per Cent 
Job 

Training 

Machinery and tools 

16 

23 

39 

41 

Textiles 

3 

IS 

18 

17 

Electiical manufacturing 

10 

7 

17 

59 

Chemicals 

4 

12 

16 

25 

Food products 

3 

12 

IS 

20 

Automobiles and parts 

6 

8 

14 

43 

Rubber 

3 

10 

13 

23 

Lumber and its products 

1 

10 

11 

9 

Iron and steel 

7 

4 

11 

64 

Stone, clay, and glass 

2 

9 

11 

18 

Paper and its products 

5 

5 

10 

SO 

Eight other types and miscel¬ 
laneous 

14 

37 

51 

27 

Total 

74 

1S2 

226 

33 


The methods used in job training, as reported by these 
same 231 companies, are shown in Table 24. 

1 See also Chapter 3, "Types of Vocational Schools and Classes" 

2R J Greenly. H. H Remmers, and C E Goode. "Job Training.” Per¬ 
sonnel and Industrial Relations Proceedings, Purdue Univ'ersity, Vol. XXIII, 
No 3. 
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Table 24 

METHODS USED IN JOB TRAINING* 

Methods Frequency Per Cent 

Training on the job 


By foremen 61 94 

By experienced workers 52 80 

By the sponsor system 24 37 

By special instructors 18 28 

By preliminary introduction to the job by personnel 
officers 13 20 

Vestibule school 

Training directly concerned with the job 20 3 ] 

Training concerned only with general technical knowl¬ 
edge 7 11 

Training in both general and specific technical knowl¬ 
edge 19 29 

Written instructions 

Letters 12 18 

Textbooks 11 17 

Manuals 25 38 

Bulletins 25 38 

Newspapers 1 2 

Magazines 10 15 

Standard practice institutions 35 54 

Meetings 

Lectures 28 43 

Conferences 31 48 

Demonstrations 28 43 

Chnics 3 5 

Motion pictures 16 25 

Inspection trips 21 32 


♦ These data were also isiued by R G Greenly in "Employee Training," NAM. 
Labor Relations Bulletin, No 35, January, 1941 


The Local Director of Vocational Education. 
State plans for vocational education provide that the local 
director of vocational education shall have trade, profes¬ 
sional, and other experience qualifications that exceed the 
minimum certification requirements of the supervisors and 
teachers over whom he exercises authority 

The term director of vocational education is not as 
specific as it might be. Such an official may supervise any 
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one or more forms of vocational education or all of them. 
A director of vocational education in a rural community may 
direct vocational agriculture or possibly agriculture and 
homemaking education In urban centers the director of 
vocational education may have charge of (1) trade and 
industrial education; (2) trade and industrial education 
and industrial arts; (3) trade and industrial education, 
home economics, distributive education, rehabilitation, 
industrial arts, and possibly additional fields. 

The director of vocational education may be responsible 
directly to the supeiintendent of schools—either city, dis¬ 
trict, or county superintendent His relationship to senior 
high school and other principals, or headmasters in New 
England, varies. Some of the largest cities make their 
director of vocational education, who is usually a specialist 
in trade and industrial education, an assistant or associate 
superintendent of schools 

The director of vocational education has many responsi¬ 
bilities. Subject to the approval of the superintendent of 
schools, he 

1 Selects and recommends for appointment all teachers In his fields of 
service. 

2. With the assistance of his staff plans courses of study, equipment 
needed, supplies required, and housing to be provided 

3 Spends much of his time in the improvement of teachers in service 
and helps them to do the best possible job 

4 Contacts community leaders and groups 

5. Makes studies, investigations, and surveys to determine training 
needs or cooperates with others, as with the public employment serv¬ 
ice, to determine such needs 

6 . Prepares budget estimates and performs many other administrative 
and supervisory functions. 

The Coordinator The term coordinator has many 
connotations Such an official may work on a state-wide, 
regional, or local basis. In one state the term coordinator is 
used for the person who is directly responsible for the pro¬ 
gram of trade and industrial education in districts having 
fewer teachers than are specified as the minimum for a 
director. 

In other instances the coordinator may be a man or 
woman, working under a director in the larger cities and 
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on his own In small ones, who is responsible for making 
industrial contacts—especially placing and following up 
students who are employed on some form of cooperative 
or part-time basis involving the cooperation of school and 
industry. It is possible to have cooperative lelations between 
the employment service and the schools so that both agencies 
render worth-while service The cooidinator can be of use 
in informing the school about the latest training require¬ 
ments, in checking on the effectiveness of instruction that 
has been given, and in helping to decide how vocational 
education may be improved. 

Suggestions for Executives. A professor of business 
management at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has proposed several “rules of tongue” which appear to 
have merit for executives and teachers in vocational educa- 
tion.® In brief the tules are; 

1. Suggest rather than command Instead of saying, “Do this” or “Do 
that," try a less direct method such as, "Wouldn't it be a good idea to do 
this ” 

2. Exercise the rule of partnership This means “to talk with rather 
than at our subordinates.” 

3. Remember that when an executive speaks, he speaks for the com¬ 
pany Irrespective of intentions, what an executive says is taken as ofScial 
by subordinates 

4. Release rather than restrain suboidinates This calls for construc¬ 
tive rather than destructive procedures and for positive commendation but 
for reprimand through silence 

5. Exercise forethought. Statements hastily made may be regretted at 
leisure, therefore give forethought to what is said and done 

The Supervision of Instruction. The chief purpose 
of supervision of instruction is the impiovement of teach¬ 
ing This is probably best attained by following a long-time 
policy of giving constructive help to teachers in seivice, as 
contrasted with inspection, which is necessary to some extent. 
Good supervision implies being on the look-out for what¬ 
ever may help each teacher to accomplish the high-grade 
work he wants to do. It may call for more equipment, for 
better quality of supplies, or for information relating to 
sources of instructional content. 

® Trained Men, Vol XXII, FJo S, September-October, 1942, published by 
International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa, pp 11-3. 
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It IS the supervisor's job to serve as an inspiration and 
a source of help for each teacher. Some teachers need more 
encouragement than others Some are strong in resourceful¬ 
ness while others are not. Teamw'ork and group loyalty may 
need to be encouraged Professional rather than personal 
outlooks may need to be developed in teachers in variable 
degrees. 

Some of the points which a supervisor should look for 
or check upon are : 

1. Does the atmosphere of the shop, laboratorj, or classroom indicate 
self-.sctivity and resourcefulness on the part of each learner^ 

2 Is the prevaihnp; spirit democratic, wholesome, and businesslike? 

3 Does the shop or classroom manaRement show orRamyinR and lead¬ 
ership abilities on the part of the instructor'’ 

4. Is the house-keeping, especially in regard to materials, supplies, un¬ 
finished projects, and waste materials, of a high order? 

5 Is the instructor a superior teacher’ 

6 Is the instructor interested in his students as individuals’ 

7 How well are the objectives of the instruction realired? 

8. Are the products of instruction—both the students and the things 
they make—of outstanding quality’ 

9 Is the teacher progressive, cooperative, and professionally minded? 

Selecting Vocational Teachees Trade and indus¬ 
trial teachers may be classified as (1) teachers of shop work 
and (2) teachers of related subjects Both are vocational; 
therefore the salaries of both groups may be subsidized 
from federal funds if the state plan so provides. 

In selecting trade teachers vocational competence In the 
specific things to be taught is of utmost importance. The 
mere fact that a man is an experienced electrician is not 
enough, he must be experienced in the kinds of electric work 
that are to be taught m his classes Those selecting teachers 
need to be on their guard to make sure that the teacher 
they choose is the best person available for the specific 
things that need to be taught. This statement is not intended 
to imply that the broader human values are not of correlative 
value. 

Similarly, a college degree and certification In a given 
area such as related science do not guarantee that the teacher 
who has them Is outstanding In his ability to teach a par¬ 
ticular kind of related science. It is therefore appropriate 
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to inquire what industrial, professional, technical, or other 
experience the instructor has had in teaching what leaders 
in the field believe should be piesented. As a means of 
evaluating a prospective instructor, it is in order to ask 
him what his objectives are and what he consideis most 
important in the area of related subjects instruction under 
consideration. 

It goes without saying that a vocational teacher must be 
vocationally competent. Without this qualification he cannot 
succeed. However, there are other factors just as important 
One of them is the instructor’s personality. No amount of 
trade experience will make a tactful, pleasant, enthusiastic 
ttacher out of a person who is inherently selfish, grossly 
tactless, and pessimistic in general outlook. It is hard to 
make a cooperative teacher out of a person who does not 
like to cooperate. 

Another factor to consider is the teacher’s philosophy of 
life—his basic convictions, his ideals, and his professional 
training. Other factors might be mentioned, but enough has 
been said to indicate that in the task of selecting teachers 
the combined judgment of several competent observers is 
likely to be more reliable than that of one person Rating 
scales are useful but will not serve as a substitute or crutch 
for carelessness in selecting teachers, supervisors, or admin¬ 
istrators of vocational education. 

Rating Teachers. A study was made by Paul Menden¬ 
hall entitled, “Rating Industrial Teachers for Promotion 
and for Improvement of Teaching The data in his study 
were based upon inquiry blanks returned by 1086 teachers 
of industrial education and 118 leaders of industrial educa¬ 
tion in cities in the United States of 30,000 or more popu¬ 
lation Among the conclusions are these: 

1 In at least two out of three situations industrial teachers are rated 
for promotion It is important that such ratings be made as scientifi¬ 
cally as possible. 

2 Approximately half the officials rating these teachers use rating 
devices of the objective type. Such rating devices should be used 
more extensively, and they should be explained to teachers. 

Master’s thesis, the Pennsylvania State College, 193S 
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3. As a means of rating teachers tor promotion, at least six ratings 
per year should be made. 

4. The ratings are most frequently made bj the supervisor, principal, 
department head, director, superintendent, and assistant superin¬ 
tendent. 

5. Approximately 70 per cent of the teachers are rated for the improve¬ 
ment of teaching More ought to be so rated. 

6 Approximately halt the citj leaders encourage industrial education 
teachers to make self-ratings Wider use of such ratings is desirable. 

7 Full information as to why, when, and by whom teachers are rated 
should be given them 

8. There is a distinct need for developing suitable objective rating 
scales for teachers, 

Improving Shop Efficiency. One of the long-time 
goals toward which progressive vocational teachers and 
alert foremen strive is to improve job efficiency. An experi¬ 
enced group of industrial teachers in Williamsport, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in consideiing this matter, listed the following 
items as of possible value in improving the efficiency of 
leainers and workers in machine shops. They may also apply 
to other types of work 

1. Raising the standards of workmanship. 

2 Developing a more rigid checking and inspectional system 

3. Using a gauge to check each piece of work. 

4. Letting students use gauges to check their own work. 

5. Using Jigs and fixtures to improve the quality of work as well as 
the speed of operation. 

6 Using ablest students to make jigs and fixtures. 

7. Using less able students for work requiring lower standards. 

8. Appointing or electing a safety inspector and training him to look 
for unsafe machines, machine tool equipment, and tools, such as 
loose hammer heads, mushroomed heads on star drills, center 
punches, hard heads on punches, and chisels. Hazards found should 
be posted on the bulletin board until they are corrected 

9 Studying the arrangement of machinery and equipment with a 
view toward rearranging them so as to save time. 

10. Keeping tool kits with each machine rather than in a central tool 
crib. 

Professional Attitude. The professional attitude of 
the local teaching staff Is often reflected in the type of 
leadership they have had Where the director of vocational 
education is professionally minded and progressive, his 
example and leadership soon show results. Teachers are 
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likely to make efforts toward professional Improvement 
when encouraged to do so by those to whom they are respon¬ 
sible. Teachers are usually interested m doing their work 
well. 

The diiector may be of assistance in making the pro¬ 
fessional growth of himself and staff a gioup undertaking. 
For example, he may seive as leader or chan man, or he 
may ask a teacher-trainer to provide seivice 

Teachers are likely to be most inteiested in foims of 
professional improvement that relate to certification and 
to work that up-giades them and bears directly upon their 
daily work or that for which they are preparing. 

Professional reading and discussion deserve encourage¬ 
ment. Professional alertness and growth are of course 
manifested in many ways—for example, through the devel¬ 
opment of instiuction sheets, course outlines, and reference 
lists for students and by developing better tests, examina¬ 
tions, and rating scales than were used previously. Other 
evidences may be the development of record sheets, 
rearrangement of equipment to provide more convenient 
storage, and setting up a more effective plan for student 
participation in shop or classroom management 

In some instances travel may contribute to professional 
growth. For those who have been away from practical 
trade experience for an extended time it may be helpful 
to work at the trade during weeks or months when they 
can do so. 

Recognition, financial and other, of supeiloi seivice is 
a stimulus to professional effort If teachers’ salaries are 
too low a good way to start on professional development is 
to raise the salaries of those who deserve it Teachers are 
progressive if they are not satisfied with present achieve¬ 
ments and are striving toward higher standards. 

Distinction between Regular and War Produc¬ 
tion Training. The regular program is financed with the 
aid of federal funds made available through the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. Courses given in the pro¬ 
gram of vocational training for war production workers 
are paid for out of funds appropriated for war production 
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training. In the latter program emphasis Is placed upon 
preparing persons for unit skills—or for a tew related 
skills—in the shortest possible time. In other words the aim 
is to train machine operators, as distinguished from train¬ 
ing machinists. Both programs are geared to the war effort. 
The regular program puts considerable but by no means all 
the emphasis on long-term instruction, as in all-day schools 
and with apprentices; the war production program stresses 
short, intensive training for critical labor shortages. 

Advantages of Knowing Laws and Policies. There 
are distinct advantages in teachers, as well as directors, 
being well informed about federal, state, and local laws, 
rulings, and policies that relate to vocational education. 
Some of the reasons why these should be known are: 

1 They form the foundation upon which wise programs may be de¬ 
veloped 

2 Their understanding is essential to a sound philosophy of vocational 
education 

3 A clear understanding of objectives and reasons for objectives is 
needed in order that the processes of instruction may be selected 
with discrimination 

4. Teaching content may be organized m terms of known objectives 
and policies of demonstrated viorth 

5. Public funds may be spent wisely only when laws, rulings, and inter¬ 
pretations of duly constituted authorities are known. 

6. Much trouble can be avoided by proceeding along approved and 
tested lines 

7 Lack of familiarity with law does not excuse misuse of public funds. 

8. Society has placed in the hands of teachers a high responsibility 
that of improving society Vocational teachers share in the oppor¬ 
tunities and challenges that such a major task carries with it They 
will be of greater usefulness if they are well grounded in the laws, 
rulings, and policies that relate to their fields of major Interest. 

Stimulating Attendance. Sometimes more persons 
apply for instruction at vocational schools than can be 
accommodated. On the other hand, there arc times when 
even the best schools find it advisable to stimulate attendance 
in some or all of their departments Every community is 
an individual case, and what is effective in one may not work 
so well In another The following suggestions may he helpful 
in varying degrees. 
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1 Support for the school may be developed by asking lor the coopera¬ 
tion of those who benefit most from it This group may include («) em¬ 
ployers, (i) labor, (c) graduates, (A) business people, (e) parents 

2. Approaches should be made with business executives, labor leaders, 
and other key people in authority and with influence 

3. The state department of education may be able to help you. 

4 Community service well done is one of the best advertisements. 

5. Exhibits in store windows attract attention 

6. Circulars distributed through children in the elementary and inter¬ 
mediate grades reach a large proportion of parents and will be read by 
most of them. 

7. New services—training for new industries, as well as for older 
ones—should be investigated. Are there women and girls who could bene¬ 
fit from instruction? 

8. Perhaps the school should be prepared to handle rehabilitation train¬ 
ing. 

9 Talks, especially illustrated ones, to community groups may help to 
bring the school to their attention. 

10 “Open-house” when parents and others may see the school in opera¬ 
tion with all students doing their regular work is usually well attended 
and may serve to stimulate school attendance 

11. Teachers who are in good standing in their field and who may 
attract students personally or through their connection with labor organ¬ 
izations or employers should be employed 

12. Athletic events, extra-curricular activities, and good relations with 
the academic schools or departments usually prove helpful 

13 Adequate training facilities must be provided 

Apprenticeship, an Indispensable Training. Thor¬ 
ough and broad apprenticeship training is vital to war 
and postwar industry. There is urgent need for more 
apprentices in the United States. The fact that the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was transferred from the 
United States Department of Labor to the War Manpower 
Commission would appear to be evidence that the President 
considered it advisable to have that service function more 
directly 

Currently, the twelve regional offices of the Apprentice- 
Training Service of the War Manpower Commission are 
stimulating apprenticeship.® Approximately 2100 appren¬ 
ticeship systems, including those in individual plants and 
those set up on a city, county, state, or national basis have 

° War Manpower Commission, Training Apprentices for War and Post- 
War Work, by William F Patterson, Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton, D C , 1943, p. 16, 
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been established in accordance with standards recommended 
by the F'ederal Committee on Apprenticeship. In one year 
the number of such systems almost doubled. 

Representative of the appientice systems being fostered 
are some of the features of the plan put into effect by the 
Murray Corporation of America.® The plan was begun in 
1934. The following schedule, developed for tool- and 
diemakers, is representative 


Table 25 

TRAINING SCHEDULE FOR TOOL- AND DIEMAKING 


Nature of ITork 

Time ta 
Months 

Nature of Work 

Time in 
Months 

Bench and vise 

12 

Internal and external gnnding 

1 

Shaper 

4 

Keller 

4 

Lathe 

4 

Turret lathe 

1 

Vertical mill 

2 

Slotter 

2 

Honzontal mill 

2 

Machine repair 

1 

Bonng mill 

2 

Planer 

1 

Radial drill 

2 

Heat treating 

1 

Surface gnnder 

1 

Die try-out 

6 

Blanchard 

1 

Total 

48 


In the event that the apprentice progresses more rapidly 
than the schedule calls for, he is given training in additional 
processes such as templet making, inspection, jigs, and 
fixtures. Each apprenticeship requires 4 years or a total of 
not less than 8000 hours. 

Applicants must be between 17 and 21 years old, and 
they must be high school graduates with standing above 
average. Many more apply for the training than can be 
accommodated Each apprentice is required to buy a set 
of tools recommended by his supervisor. The company 
furnishes the tool box. The apprentice must wear specially 
designed uniforms, which help to identify him. 

He is rated monthly His rate of pay is increased every 
500 hours He is paid during 4 hours per week in which 
he attends school and is expected to attend classes 4 addi¬ 
tional hours per week on his own time 

An apprentice club has been organized which enables 
boys working in different departments to become acquainted 

1-14 
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with one another. Monthly meetings are held to which 
alumni are invited and before which supervisors speak. 
Social and sports activities are also handled by the club. 

The company has signed an agreement with a union 
affiliated with the C.LO. It provides for a joint apprentice¬ 
ship commission of six members, three from the union and 
three from the company (one of whom is the supervisor of 
apprentices). 

Apprenticeship a Joint Responsibility. Although 
there are many federal agencies, such as the War and the 
Navy Departments, that have an interest m apprenticeship, 
there are two federal services which have special responsi¬ 
bilities for promoting and serving apprentices on a national 
basis. One of these, the Apprentice-Training Service, cur¬ 
rently of the War Manpower Commission, has already 
been mentioned The other is the United States Office of 
Education, Vocational Division 

The first of these agencies deals with the apprentice as 
an employed worker and is concerned with the conditions 
under which he works, his rates of pay, and the number of 
apprentices to be trained. The Office of Education, through 
the state boards for vocational education, deals with appren¬ 
tices as students.'^ It is well known to students of vocational 
education that apprenticeship training has been sponsored 
by public school authorities for many years. 

Other Provisions in Apprenticeship. In general, 
related instruction stresses related mathematics, science, 
drafting, and trade theory. The work on the job is planned 
to provide all-around training in skills The working hours 
are those of the establishments—normally a 40-hour work 
week, in 8-hour shifts, with time-and-a-half for over¬ 
time The apprentice may be on any shift, as may other 
employees. 

Books and school supplies are usually furnished by the 

1 J C Wnght, Apprenticeship and the American Way of Life, address at 
annual convention of American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, February 24-, 1941. 
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company. Handbooks and other special books and personal 
tools needed by workers in the trade may be obtained 
through the company 

Most apprenticeship agreements provide for a proba¬ 
tionary period of approximately 500 hours. When the 
probationary period has been completed satisfactorily, a 
written agreement is entered into. 

Apprentices are rated on a number of items. These 
usually include quality of work, speed, industry, coopera¬ 
tion, consideration for others, self-reliance, and resource¬ 
fulness. 

A bonus is sometimes given upon the satisfactory com¬ 
pletion of an apprenticeship A diploma or certificate is 
likewise issued 

Diversified Occupational Training.” As an example 
of programs of training for diversified occupations, that 
of South Carolina, which is one of a group of states where 
the program has received considerable attention, may be 
cited 

Practically all cooperative industrial education in South 
Carolina is of the diversified occupations variety. It may 
be said that in the judgment of the leaders in that state, 
day-trade training should not be replaced by diversified 
occupational training but rather supplemented by it. 

Among the advantages of the plan are: 

1. It !s well suited to small communities. 

(a) Training can be varied to meet local demands, 

(b) Program easily adapted to local requirements. 

2. When surplus of labor develops, the training can be stopped without 
appreciable loss. 

3. Expansion of the training program can be brought about quickly 
and inexpensively. 

4. All available training resources of the community can be utilized to 
the utmost. 

S Persons may remain in the community to obtain instruction which 
otherwise would be denied them. 

The diversity of occupational training which has been 

^A.FJ. Journal and Ne-wi BulliUn, Vol. 15, No 3. September, 1940 
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developed Is shown by the following distribution, which is 
typical. 


Department store clerks 

114 

Grocery clerks 

80 

Sten ographers 

53 

Textile workers 

44 

Auto mechanics 

40 

Service station operators 

18 

“Five and ten” store clerks 

16 

Domestic service workers 

15 

Waiters or waitresses 

12 

Beauty shop workers 

10 

Radio servicemen 

9 

Drugstore assistants 

9 

Mueti-Occupational Courses. Multi-occupa¬ 
tional courses are designed to give some manual dexterity 
in a variety of production skills which may fit the student for 
a number of specialized operative jobs and also develop 
suitable work habits and attitudes. There are certain com¬ 
mon elements in a number of families of jobs which can be 


identified and used for training purposes. Courses in multi- 
occupations may be given advantageously to persons who 
are reasonably sure to enter one of a group of related jobs 
but who do not know which specific one they will choose. 

FOR DISCUSSION 

I. Discuss population trends and show their implications for vocational 
education. 

2 Show the relationship between manufacturing and farming 

3. What appears to be the trend as to size of manufacturing establish¬ 
ments in the United States? 

4 Mention several groups of industries that each employ more than a 
half million workers 

5 What are the chief factors to consider in the establishment of voca¬ 
tional schools and departments? 

6 What groups are likely to benefit from vocational education? 

7 Describe the qualifications required of directors of vocational indus¬ 
trial education m your state. 

8 Mention the chief duties of local directors of industrial education, 

9 Explain what is meant by a coordinator 

10 What should a supervisor of instruction look for in order to be of 
assistance to teachers? 

II. Indicate how and by whom industrial teachers should be selected 

12 Make constructive suggestions concerning the rating of teachers. 

13 Mention a number of ways in which shop efficiency may be increased 
in school and in industry. 
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14 How ma> a professional attitude be fostered* 

15. Compare regular and war production training 

16 Why should teachers and directors he familiar with laws, rulings, 
and policies in industrial education* State sources 

17. How may attendance be stimulated in a school system with which 
you are familiar? 

18. Desenbe the function and work of the Apprentice Training Seryice 
of the War Manpower Commission 

19 Explain how apprenticeship education is promoted by the United 
States Office of Education cooperating with the state 

20 In what respects is apprentice training a joint responsibility’ Who 
is concerned in it? 

21. Mention the usual features or conditions of apprentice training 

22 Evaluate diversified occupational training 

23. Why have multi-occupational training’ How does it differ from other 
forms of industrial education? 
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Women in Gainful Employment 

To most women the art and science of homemaking 
make the strongest vocational appeal. However, the mere 
mention of such names as Jane Addams, Louisa M Alcott, 
Clara Barton, Queen Anne of England, Marv, Queen ot 
Scots, Florence Nightingale, Marie Curie, Jenny Lind, 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Queen Victoria, Catherine II of 
Russia, and Amelia Earhart recalls women whose achieve¬ 
ments have made them famous in a variety of fields. 

Women's entry into gainful employment in business and 
industry in the United States is of relatively recent origin. 
In Lowell, Massachusetts, employers operating tevtilc mills 
made factory work lespectable for uomen around 1820 
Man power shortages after the Civil War increased 
women's opportunities for factory employment loday 
the percentage of women in industry is growing faster than 
the percentage of women in the population. The increase 
was particularly great in the war years after 1940. 

War Industries Employing Women ^ In the last few 
years tremendous changes have come about in the employ¬ 
ment of women. Estimates based on a study made by the 
magazine Moderti Industry indicated that, exclusive of 
office workers, the percentage of women employed in the 
aviation industry jumped from 1 per cent in 1941 to IS per 
cent in 1942 and probably to 65 per cent in 1942._ 

The electrical industry showed estimated gains in woman 
personnel from 6 per cent in 1941 to .25 per cent in 194.3. 
The percentage of wmmen workers in the instrument indus¬ 
try was expected to increase from 10 per cent in 1941 to 
60 per cent in 1943, when the pharmaceutical industry was 
expected to have 75 per cent of its employees women. In 
the tool and die industry, essentially one requiring much 

1 Office of War Information, War Jahi for Women, November, 1942. 
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craftsmanship, it was estimated that in 1943 1 out of 5 
workers were women. In machinery the increase was 
estimated to be from 10 per cent in 1941 to 50 per cent 
in 1943. In the hosiery industry, 80 per cent of the workers 
in 1943 were estimated to be women 

Employment Policies. Some important employment 
policies were formulated through the cooperation of sev¬ 
eral governmental agencies. Chief among them are the 
following: 

1. Equal pay for equal work. This principle of equal pay for men and 
women for equal work has been looked upon by the Woman’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor as a distinct gain over the condi¬ 
tions that prevailed during the World War I Many employers, though 
not all, follow this practice. 

2. Day care of children of employed 7nothers The War Manpower 
Commission is of the opinion that the employment of mothers of young 
children should in general be deferred until other labor sources have be¬ 
come exhausted In some instances, however—for example, when the 
mother must support the family, when there is a critical lochl housing 
shortage, or when the mother has special training which will make her 
exceptionally useful immediately—suitable day care for her young chil¬ 
dren needs to be provided There are two ways of doing this, (o) indi¬ 
vidual care, as in a foster family, and (4) group care, as in a nursery 
school, play school, vacation camp, child-care center, whereby supervision 
before and after school hours is arranged. 

3 Maternity provisions. The Woman’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has recommended as a general policy that provisions for maternity 
care and leave shall not jeopardize a woman’s job or her seniority privi¬ 
leges A minimum of six weeks’ leave before the birth of a child and at 
least two months’ leave thereafter is held to be essential to the welfare of 
mother and child 

4. General working conditions Training courses in safety should be 
insisted upon. Heavy lifting, unsafe practices, and health hazards should 
be avoided 

5. Hours of work Hours should conform to the standards recognized 
as suitable for girls and women. 

In view of the fact that the employment of married 
women with children m the United States is reaching larger 
proportions, we shall need to give special study to the extent 
to which they are likely to be gainfully employed after the 
war. If necessary, systematic community programs for tak¬ 
ing proper care of young children will need to be put into 
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operation. Some leaders are of the opinion that it is inevi- 
' table that women will enter industry in increasing numbers ^ 

Proven Abilities of W^omen, There are few occupa¬ 
tions in which either men or women are employed exclusively. 
Experience with women workers during the war has revealed 
conclusively that many of them possess or were able to 
develop manipulative skills of many kinds. Among them 
are operating a large variety of machines, such as drill 
presses, grinders, lathes, punch presses, forming presses, 
screw machines, and milling machines 

Inspection of manufactured parts and products through 
visual means, with the aid of gauges and other precision 
measuring devices, as well as checking and testing materials, 
IS performed well by women and girls. They excel in tasks 
requiring delicate touch and speed—for example, instrument 
making, maintenance, and repair. Lens grinding and mak¬ 
ing radio tubes and detection devices of various sorts arc 
likewise jobs at which women excel 

The Woman’s Bureau estimates that at least one-third 
of the jobs m aircraft assembly, engine, and propeller plants 
could be performed by women. Girls in airplane assembly 
plants perform many jobs, such as riveting, sewing, drilling, 
hand finishing, installing the “spaghetti work” behind instru¬ 
ment panels, and carrying on inspection of many sorts. 

Ammunition plants employ a high percentage of women 
workers. In some plants women can do between 70 and 90 
per cent of the jobs They Include machine operations on 
detonators, fuse primers, boosters and the like, loading 
projectiles, percussion elements, and other jobs calling for 
precision and finger skills. 

Women in Agriculture. The heavy demand for food 
production and the shortage of men on farms have been 
responsible for women doing many sorts of farm work not 
commonly performed by them They plow, disk, harrow, 
drive tractors and trucks, and operate other farm machin¬ 
ery. Many women and girls have helped with hand culti¬ 
vation and with harvesting many sorts of crops. 

2 See report by Charles I Schottland, Handbook on Education and the 
War, pp 166-9, 
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It is highly desirable that suitable working and housing 
conditions be maintained for women and girl farm workers, 
and that they be paid fairly and employed steadily. Employ¬ 
ing women and girls only a few days a week is not an 
inducement to those who must live away from home or 
travel far to and from work 

Women in Communication. The majority of the 
employees of telephone companies are women. The excel¬ 
lence of their service is generally known. Women are grad¬ 
ually getting into the technical aspects of the telephone 
business. 

Radio, like aeronautics, has been largely a young man’s 
field. Recruitment has taken out of the radio industry a large 
proportion of young men. Their places are being filled by 
women and girls. 

Girls and women are being used extensively for Western 
Union and similar messenger services. 

Women in Business and Professions. In banking 
about 25 per cent of the employees are women. Retail and 
wholesale establishments employ large numbers, as do other 
business establishments.® 

Among the professions there are many of special interest 
to women Education is a field in which women have long 
been employed m large numbers. Journalism is also attract¬ 
ing women. 

Nursing was popular long before 1940, and pharmacy of¬ 
fers good opportunities to women. In 1940 there were 7470 
women physicians in the United States. All but 6 of the 77 
medical schools admitted women In the health field there 
are also openings for women as laboratory technicians, ex¬ 
perts in public health, bacteriologists, chemists, social work¬ 
ers, occupational therapists, and physiotherapists. 

Scientific research offers opportunities for those trained 
in physics, chemistry, geology, mathematics, home econom¬ 
ics, agriculture, engineering, and other fields The diplo¬ 
matic service requires persons of superior personality who 

3 See Chapter IS, "Distributive Education." 
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are linguists, specially trained secretaries and c\perts in 
other areas of learning.^ 

Women in Other Occupations. In 47 occupations in 
machine manufacture, in which there are labor shortages, 
17 are wholly and 22 are partly suitable for women work¬ 
ers. The British machine tool industry employed approxi¬ 
mately 45 per cent women, whereas in 1942 only 7 per cent 
were employed in 7 major New England firms. In manufac¬ 
turing such items as rubber life rafts, landing boats, flota¬ 
tion bags for planes, rubber vests and self-sealing gas 
tanks, and gas masks, it is estimated tliat 70 per cent of the 
employees will be women 

Scientific, optical, and surgical instrument manufacturers 
are employing as high as SO per cent women. In shijivards 
they serve as chauffeurs, welders, burners, and small ma¬ 
chine operators. Transportation companies enijdoy many 
women as secretaries, stenographers, t>pists, mathinc opera¬ 
tors, and switchboard operators. They also serve in larger 
numbers as traffic representatives, train stewardesses, sta¬ 
tion agents, timekeepers, accountants, bookkeepers, car 
tracers, and rate clerks. 

More women are driving commercial buses, trucks, and 
automobiles as a means of livelihood. Certain industries, 
such as the foods, clothing, and textile industries, have for 
years employed a large percentage of women and girls and 
are continuing to do so. 

Effective Use of Woman Power. A number of help¬ 
ful suggestions relating to the effective use of women work¬ 
ers were prepared in cooperation with labor advisory com¬ 
mittees from eight major groups of industries by the 
Woman’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. The follow¬ 
ing material is drawn largely from Special Bulletin No 1 

1. The physical characteristics of the job must be suited to women 
workers Jobs involving light work, care, alertness, manipulative dex¬ 
terity, and speed are especially suitable. 

* American Council on Education, College Women and ihe War, Bulletin 

No 35 , , „ j 

OThe Woman’s Bureau, Effective Industrial Use of Women in the Defense 

Program, Special Bulletin No 1. 
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2. Safety precautions and adequately guarded machinery help effective 
production. Muscular strain should be reduced to a minimum. Speed is a 
strong factor in producing fatigue. Both the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Public Contracts Act prohibit girls under eighteen from working 
in occupations declared to be hazardous by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 

3. Women require special protection against poisoning or other harm¬ 
ful effects of fumes from benzine, which may dispose to hemorrhage; 
TNT, sulphur, ether, and other substances causing skm irritations; car¬ 
bon disulphide, which attacks the nervous system, lead, which is one of 
the most common industrial poisons, mercury, used in chemical plants and 
elsewhere, arsenic, also used in chemical and other plants, and silica dust, 
often produced by grinding and polishing machines and resulting in an 
incurable lung disease unless entirely removed from the air Exhaust sys¬ 
tems are necessary to prevent harmful fumes from the poisons mentioned 

4. Special lighting is required for the fine work many women perform 
Better lighting reduces eyestrain, lowers accident rates, reduces wear and 
tear on equipment, and lowers costs of production The Illuminating 
Engineering Society holds that the standards for natural lighting should 
be at least four times those for artificial lighting. For artificial lighting 
for assembly lines in automobile manufacturing a minimum of 50 to 100 
candles is specified; for weaving dark goods, 30 candles; for aircraft 
repair departments, 30 to 50 candles. 

5. Seats should be provided for women workers Production has been 
increased by providing seats that eliminate strain 

6. Sanitation is necessary Hot and cold water, individual towels, and 
other sanitary facilities reduce lost time and sometimes prevent more 
serious consequences. Well-equipped lunchrooms, restrooms, and dressing 
rooms contribute to work efficiency Good ventilation, provisions for med¬ 
ical aid, and the appointment of committees to report to the management 
on harmful working conditions also help to increase the efficiency of 
workers. 

7. Practical work clothing reduces the injury rate and increases pro¬ 
duction Uniforms, gloves, shoes, and headwear can be designed so as to 
protect workers Goggles prevent many eye injuries. Jewelry of certain 
kinds may cause injuries The hazards for each occupation can be studied 
and requirements as to clothing worked out accordingly 

8. Moderate hours of work are conducive to quality and quantity pro¬ 
duction They are also conducive to decrease in absenteeism and labor 
turnover.® 

Regularity in mealtime, furthermore, is helpful m increasing job effi¬ 
ciency. Some industries find a rest period of at least ten minutes in the 
middle of a four-hour period desirable. The Woman’s Bureau believes 
overtime should be avoided as much as possible. When necessary it should 
be divided among all available workers 

9. Wages should be commensurate with service rendered Minimum 
rates required by law must be paid. Rates should be based on occupational 

® See National Industrial Conference Board. Research Report, No. 18 
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requirements, not on the sex or race of the cmplo>ee. Wane rate« should 
be adjusted from time to time to conform to fluctuations in the cost of 
living. 

10. Women workers need training and employment policies that are 
adjusted to their needs. Dislocation of workers should be prevented when 
possible. Careful selection and training for jobs for which women have 
aptitude are helpful The methods of training, as well as those of super¬ 
vision, should be adapted to W'omen workers. Woman representation on 
collective bargaining and other committees is conducive to fair treatment 
to women workers 

Differences between Men and Women. It is gener¬ 
ally known by psychologists and by students of education 
that mental differences between the sexes are small Boys and 
girls are able to do mental work in school equally well. In 
some other respects they differ more fundamentally—for 
example; 

1. Alost women look upon gainful employment as temporary. To them 
It is of secondary importance as compared with marriage and horaemak- 
ing. If they are married, the welfare of the family comes first. 

2 Women interpret their relationships with fellow workers more per¬ 
sonally than do men. They are likely to be more easily offended than men 
if they think another woman is shown preference or favoritism. Being 
more interested in persons than men, women require more tactful han¬ 
dling on the part of foremen, supervisors, and employers 

3. All normal individuals respond to judicious praise, women more so 
than men. If a woman dislikes her foreman she is likely to give up her 
job; if a man does, he may keep the job if he likes his work To a man 
the attitude of the foreman is important, but not as important in many 
cases as the satisfaction he gets from work that he likes. 

4. Women are more easily satisfied with routine, repetitive jobs. This 
IS probably largely due to the fact that they look upon gainful employment 
as temporary 

5. Women are more easily discouraged at work that is outside then 
field of major interest. This attitude calls for ways and means of over¬ 
coming It Women may be helped in developing confidence in their ability 
to do mechanical and other new jobs. Carefully planned instruction and 
constructive supervision arc helpful. 

6 Women care more for appealance, cleanliness, style, and convention 
than do men Attractive working quarters, clean restrooms, and well- 
served meals mean more to them than to men 

7. Differences in mechanical aptitude are probably not as great as 
many persons believe them to be Relatively* recent experience with women 
in war industries tends to verify to some degree the findings made public 
some years ago by Donald G Patterson and associates at the University 
of Minnesota to the effect that such differences are small. 

8. Women are superior to men in jobs demanding patience, finger dex- 
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terity, senstiivenest of touch, and speed of reaction. Women have long 
been used extensively in occupations requiring the abilities mentioned. 
They excel where fine work and light assembly are involved 

Occupations Suitable for Women. A study was made 
by the Occupational Analysts Section of the United States 
Employment Service of occupations offering opportunities 
to women in the war production program.'^ The study lists 
occupations in the title and code terminology of the Diction¬ 
ary of Occupational Titles issued by the Employment Serv¬ 
ice. Part I lists occupations that occur in selected war indus¬ 
tries ; Part II, other occupations. Part III contains defini¬ 
tions of certain titles listed in Parts I and II. 

The suitability of each occupation has been indicated in 
the following manner' 1, Women now employed; Z, Ap¬ 
parently suitable for women; 3, Partly suitable for 
women. The normal training period is indicated by the fol¬ 
lowing symbols' A, More than 2 years; S, 1 to 2 years, 
C, 6 months to 1 year; D, 2 months to 6 months; E, Less 
than 2 months. Although the list of occupations is too long 
to include here, reference to the study may be of interest to 
those who serve as counselors, teachers, or administrators. 

Attitudes toward Various Incentives.® A study was 
made by Blum and Russ, using the paired-comparison tech¬ 
nique, to determine the relative importance of five incen¬ 
tives, namely, salary, security, supervisor, hours of work, 
and advancement. The data relate to 181 males, 72 of whom 
were married, and 105 females, 26 of whom were married. 
The range of occupations ran from unskilled labor to the 
professions. 

Their analysis shows “that males and females tend to 
agree as to the relative importance of the various incen¬ 
tives used. The single exception is that the females rate su¬ 
pervisor relationships ahead of salary. In the male group 
this is reversed ” 

It was furthermore found that both groups rate advance¬ 
ment first and security second Married males rated security 

1 United States Employment Service, Occupations Suitable for Women, 
19+2, 103 pp 

S Milton L. Blum and John J. Russ, "A Study of Employee Attitudes To¬ 
ward Various Incentives,” Personnel, Vol. 19, No 1. June, 1942, pp. 438-44. 
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higher than single males. The latter placed greater impor¬ 
tance than did the married men on advancement. The mar¬ 
ried females indicated greater interest m shorter hours of 
work than did unmarried females. With increase in age, 
advancement decreased in importance to both males and 
females and interest in job security increased. 


Night Work for Women Workers ® Individuals dif¬ 
fer in their ability to work on night shifts. Those who are 
anemic or have respiratory disease, digestive disease, or 
nervous disorders should not be put on night shifts A few 
people find it very difficult to sleep in the daytime Long- 
continued night employment is undesirable, especially for 
growing youth, and for married women having liomemaking 
responsibilities. 

As a means of reducing the dangers of night work to the 
employees’ health, the Woman’s Bureau recommends: 


1. Making sure the individual is able to work on the night shift 

2. Providing time and facilitiVs for a hot and nutritious meal 
3 Preserving the week-end rest. 

4. Assuring effective health supervision for night workers. 

5 Providing well-trained supervisors for night work 

6 Providing good lighting, which lessens fatigue and the likelihood 
of accidents. 

7 Giving attention to worker's transportation problems. 

8. Paying a differential rate for work at night, thus providing some 
compensation for the additional strain of night work 


Tailored Training Techniques. Lodge and Shipley 
Machine Tool Company has reduced the induction training 
program for women on war jobs to the following four 
fundamentals: use of a six-inch scale, reading a decimal 
chart, use of a micrometer, and reading mechanical draw- 
in^s* 

Each employee has an interview with the personnel direc¬ 
tor, who explains briefly job requirements and cornpany 
policies. Induction generally takes these steps: (1) intro- 
duction to company spirit, personnel, products, and policies, 
(2) training on the job for specialists; (3) safety training. 


9 Woman’s Bureau. United States Department of Xihot Night Work fn 
Women and Shift Rotation in War Plants, Special Bulletin No 6. June. 19 2. 
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During the first day a short intelligence test is given; in 
the afternoon a mechanical aptitude test is taken. Shop tours 
supplement instruction in the classroom and on the job.^" 

Another type of streamlined training for women war 
workers is that in which competent women are recruited 
and sent to a university for intensive training before they 
are put on the job For example, the Eastern Aircraft Divi¬ 
sion of General Motors sent a group of girls to Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity for a ninety-day intensive course. At the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College four different groups of women are 
getting similar training They were sent by four large com¬ 
panies having war contracts. 

The programs are made continuous by having successive 
groups start at intervals No doubt different plans prevail 
from state to state. At Rutgers the tuition is paid out of 
funds allocated by the United States Office of Education 
for Engineering, Science, and Management War Training. 
The Eastern Aircraft pays each student $130 monthly sal¬ 
ary while in training Base pay is raised to $140, plus time- 
and-a-half for overtime, upon employment. 

Training Women for Precision Inspection. An in¬ 
teresting experiment dealing with selecting and training 
women for precision inspection was reported by E. S. 
Evans.The company of which Mr. Evans was formerly 
employment manager hired women whose work required 
the use of a variety of plug, straight, location, profile, 
height, depth, concentric, snap, chamber, and other gauges 
Measurements involved tolerances from 0 to 0.0001 and 
0.0002 inch and as low as 3 seconds on angles. Compari¬ 
sons of Johansson type block gauges were made to 0.000006 
inch 

About forty girls were hired. Of these approximately 
thirty had bachelor’s degrees, four or five had master’s de¬ 
grees, and one had considerable more graduate work. With 

r® Richard S, Schultz, “Four-Point Training for Women,” American Ma- 
chtnul, Vol 87, No. 9, April, 1943, pp 82-4 

11 See “Engineering Courses Train Women,” American Machinist, Vol. 
S7, No 14. July 8, 1943, p 99. 

12 E. S Evans, Personnel Director of the Shelton Looms, "Selecting and 
Training Women for Precision Inspection,” Personnel, Vol. 19, No 1, July, 
1942, pp 444-6, 
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the exception of a few who had been teachers the girls had 
almost no previous job experience. The plan was to eliminate 
at the outset, without using standardized tests, those who 
had little mechanical aptitude. In the interview an effort 
was made to have each girl tell about her previous college 
work, special attention being paid to her interest in labora¬ 
tory work. Those who strongly disliked it were rejected 
Next a practical problem in tool inspection was presented, 
and the girl’s response to it was noted. The problem was 
to find out to what extent the girl could apply her theo¬ 
retical knowledge in a practical w’ay. Those who evidenced 
interest in home repair work and in gadgets were preferred 
to those who did not. The girls who were selected were 
given one month’s training. At the end of that time each 
girl was put to work with an experienced girl. Eventually 
the supervisor decided on what type of gauge each girl 
could do her best work. This experiment showed "that 
women without previous experience in such jobs can handle 
them after comparatively brief training.” 

Counselors’ Aid to Women Workers. A concern cur¬ 
rently employing more than six thousand women workers 
has tried the experiment of using talented women as coun¬ 
selors to female employees. These counselors help the 
women war workers with their personal problems during 
the period of adjustment to employment in industry.^® 

Although the idea of using women counselors is not new, 
Briggs had no need for them in pre-war days when the com¬ 
pany employed about 1500 women. The reason was that the 
smaller group were experienced factory workers. The at¬ 
titude of the company toward the counseling service is that 
it is worth doing under present conditions and that after 
induction the women may use the service or not as they 
please. 

Counselors with varied backgrounds, such as social work¬ 
ers, mothers of growing families, and registered nurses, 
were chosen. They were given six weeks’ intensive training 
in company policies and functions before they began their 

E Landis, Industrial Relations, Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
“Counselors Aid New Women Workers,” American Machinist, Vol 87, No 5, 
March 4, 1943, pp 83-5 
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work as counselors At the conclusion of their training 
courses they were asked to write a report on what they had 
learned. 

After meeting a group of inductees In her office, the coun¬ 
selor shows them where to find the time clock, lockers, and 
first-aid and comfort facilities Then each worker is intro¬ 
duced to her superintendent and her foreman. 

Inductees are encouraged to bring their personal prob¬ 
lems to the counselor. Insurance and other matters are ar¬ 
ranged. Workers with young children often ask for help in 
finding a day nursery or other provisions for taking part- 
time care of them Many of the women are wives of men 
in the armed forces who need assistance in finding lodging 
and eating places Briggs finds that their policy of inviting 
women to come to the counselor voluntarily is more satis¬ 
factory than making such consultations compulsory. The 
company is looking for new trends in industrial relations. 
Currently about half their women employees have not 
worked in Industry before. The industrial relations depart¬ 
ment is of the opinion that the new program of using women 
counselors will pay for Itself in better satisfied and more 
efficient workers. 

Trade Schools for Girls and Women. Many fine pub¬ 
lic trade schools for girls and women are operated under 
state and local plans for vocational education and are fed¬ 
erally aided under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts. 

A few examples will Illustrate the quality of the service 
rendered. A total list would be too extensive. The following 
are Intended to be representative' 

New York Cuy Central High School of Needle Trades, Foods Trades 
Vocational High School, Manhattan High School of Women’s Garment 
Trades, Jane Addams Vocational High School, Brooklyn High School for 
Homemaking, and the Brooklyn High School of Women’s Garment 
Trades. 

Buffalo • Girls’ Vocational High School 

Philadelphia Helen Fleisher Vocational High School. 

Boston Boston Trade School for Girls. 

Pittsburgh Girls’ Trade School 

Toledo Harriet Whitney Vocational High School 

Newark Essex County Vocational and Technical High School 
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At the Helen Fleisher Vocational High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, in addition to what may be called the regular 
trades commonly offered in girls’ trade schools, courses for 
vocational training for war production were successfully 
put into operation. They included courses in light machine 
shopwork, tool, jig, and fixtures work, radio assembly in¬ 
volving training on an “endless belt,” and electric and gas 
welding. No doubt other girls’ schools made similar modi¬ 
fications of their regular programs. 

Many girls' vocational schools teach foods trades, in¬ 
cluding lestaurant practice, tearoom practice, and soda 
fountain work. The courses in the needlework group usually 
include power machine operating, hand sewing, trade dress¬ 
making and dress design. Cosmetology covers training in 
hair work, facials, manicuring, and other related instruction. 

Semi-professional training, such as that for dental me¬ 
chanics and assistants to dentists, nurses, and doctors, is 
also given in some schools. Household management, meat 
merchandising, other forms of retail selling, commercial 
art, photography, interior decorating, jewelry design, and 
jewelry making are trades taught in girls’ vocational high 
schools In the Central High School of Needle Trades, 
22 s West 24th Street, New York, the following trades are 
taught to boys and girls on a four year basis, grades nine to 
twelve inclusive - 

Pattern drafting, costume design. 

Dress manufacturing 
Fur manufacturing. 

Leather goods manufacturing 
Tailoring (men’s) 

Shoe manufacturing. 

Undergarment manufacturing. 

Women’s garment operating and manufacturing. 

Interior decorating. 

Trade dressmaking. 

Trade millinery 

At the Manhattan High School of Women's Garment 
Trades, 127 East 22nd Street, New York, the following 

I'l University of the State of New York, The State Education Department, 
Albany, Bureau of Industrial and Technical Education, General Directory, 
1940-1941 
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occupations are taught girls in grades nine to twelve in¬ 
clusive : 

Beauty culture. 

Cafeteria and tearoom training. 

Garment machine operating. 

General industrial 

Trade dressmaking. 

Trade millinery. 

In many of the fields of service for which women and 
girls are prepared there are rapid changes in consumer de¬ 
mands. Consequently it is necessary for teachers to keep in 
constant touch with emerging trends. 

Units in Foods Trade Course. The outline of a three- 
year course for girls taking a Smith-Hughes day program 
is as follows.^® 

Foods Trade 
Tenth Year 

Practical Work During the production week a group of girls spend 
each day for one week in the cafeteria preparing food for the student 
body Another group of girls is assigned to the laundry for six weeks. 

A. Cafeteria jobs. 

1 Stockroom and food control. 6 Salad girl 

2. Food checker. 7. Vegetable girl. 

3 Counter girl 8 Dessert girl 

4 Soup girl. 9 Cash register girl. 

5. Meat and meat-substitute girl 10 Dishwasher. 

11. Kitchen patrol. 

B. Laundry jobs 

1. Care and use of equipment 3 Stain removal. 

2. Laundering various fabrics 4 Pressing. 

5. Ironing—use of hand iron and mangle. 

6. Various temperatures for fabrics. 

Eleventh Year 

The class is divided into two sections, each alternating week-about in 
the shop and on their related studies in the school. 

Shopwork' The Whitney Tearoom kitchen is operated by the Foods 
11 classes The Tearoom is open to the public by reservation and to our 
own faculty daily from 11 A M until 1 p M. Special organization luncheons 
may be reserved for service after 1 pm Once each month a dinner is 
served to an outside agency in order to give the students a well-rounded 
training « 

Harriet Whitney Vocational High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
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Students are routed on the following jobs in the tearoom kiti-heti 
1 Soups and appetizers 4 Salads. 

2. Meats and meat substitutes. 5. QuiLk and yeast breads. 

3. Vegetables. 6 Pastries and desserts 

7. Beverages. 


Twelfth Year (Cooperative) 

The demand for girls in the foods trade is ever increasing To help meet 
the emergency situation arising in the trade this year, Whitney has stepped 
up Its foods training program, and the senior girls .ire now working on a 
cooperative basis in industry on a week-about schedule 
Related work during the school week consists of' 

1. Experimental cookery. 5 Food accounts. 

2. Applied science. b. Related art 

3. Geography of foods. 7. Typing 

4. Personal regimen. 8 Service and salesmanship. 

9 Care of equipment 

Vocational Guidance. As a group the girls’ vocational 
high schools of the United States stand second to no other 
group of schools m our country in the help they give their 
students through vocational guidance. Counseling, occupa¬ 
tional information, and knowledge of working conditions 
in local industries are stressed. Administrators and teachers 
keep in touch with employers. They place the girls with 
care and follow them up to see how well they meet job re¬ 
quirements. 

Most of the girls must support themselves entirely or 
partly. Many times others also depend upon them for sup¬ 
port. The schools render a fine service through combining 
practical instruction with functional vocational guidance. 
The United States Employment Service and other employ¬ 
ment services may be utilized where they have demon¬ 
strated their ability to render high-grade service. 

Part-Time Instruction for Women. A variety of 
forms of part-time education is available to women and 
girls. Since the methods have been discussed in previous 
chapters, it remains only to mention them in this connec¬ 
tion, Among the forms are (1) part-time cooperative 
classes in which approximately half the student’s time is 
spent in school and the other half in business or Industry; 
(2) part-time diversified occupational training, which has 
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many of the characteristics of part-time cooperative educa¬ 
tion, but the related training is arranged by coordinators 
responsible for a number of occupations. Pupils work inde¬ 
pendently on related assignments, instead of in classes; 
(3) part-time continuation school classes; and (4) evening 
classes for employed persons. Homemakers who find It dif¬ 
ficult to attend classes during evening hours may attend 
classes during portions of the day when they can more easily 
do so. 

Present Trends. What many persons would like to 
know is, How permanent will be the present trend toward 
the wider use of women In industrial occupations? To what 
extent will women stay in industry’ 

The Teachers College, Columbia University, Commis¬ 
sion on Post-War Training and Adjustment is of the opin¬ 
ion that “the new status of women as workers during the 
war will require careful adjustments to their roles as wives, 
parents, and to their general living conditions. . . , The 
position of women In the post-war period should be dealt 
With after all factors have been given just consideration, 
their value as workers, their relationship as persons and 
workers to other individuals, and their relationship to so¬ 
ciety.” 

On the basis of what women workeis have demonstrated 
to date, there appear to be good reasons for looking for¬ 
ward to a more general participation of women in those 
industrial occupations in which they have been employed 
with satisfactory results. The present wide use of women 
workers in war and civilian industries may prove to be a 
distinct forward step toward economic and vocational, as 
well as political, equality of women and men, 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1. When did women and girls enter factory employment in the United 
States •’ 

2. To what extent were women employed in war industries? 

3 Discuss several employment policies relating to women workers 

4 Demonstrate that women have proved their abilities in occupations 
new to them 

5. Interpret women’s contributions to agriculture 

6 Describe women’s services in communication 

7. Tell of women’s work (a) in business; (b) in professions. 
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8, Mention a dozen other occupations at which women work. 

9. How may woman power be used effectively? 

10 Compare men and women workers. 

11. What kinds of occupations are best suited to women? 

12. How do males and females compare in attitudes toward specliicd 
incentives? 

13 What are the chief factors to be considered in night work for women? 
1+. Describe Lodge and Shipley’s specialized training 
15. Appraise the suitability of women for precision inspection and give 
supporting evidence 

16 How does the Briggs Company use counselors for women workers? 

17 Mention a dozen public vocational schools for girls, giving the loca¬ 
tion of each 

18. Explain in detail what is taught in girls' vocational schools. 

19 Describe the vocational guidance services of girls' vocational schools. 

20. Discuss part-time education for women workers 

21. Give your ideas of present and probable future trends in the gainful 
employment of women and girls in (1) agriculture, (2) business, (3) home- 
making, and (4) trade and industrial occupations 
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CHAPTER 22 


Vocational-Technical Training for a More 
Competitive World^ 

It is our purpose in this chaptei to consider an area 
of learning that appears to have exceptional value not only 
today but also for the increasingly competitive days that 
lie ahead. This area of learning is vocational-technical 
training. 

Vocational-Technical Training Defined. The 
phrase vocational-technical training refers to that part or 
area of vocational education which is predominantly of a 
technical nature. Curriculums and courses in this field are 
designed to prepare persons for or to up-grade them in tech¬ 
nical occupations that do not require the services of profes¬ 
sional engineers The field of study with which this chapter 
deals is in contrast to vocational education of the manipu¬ 
lative skills type, such as trade training or operator train¬ 
ing, on the one hand, and to professional technical educa¬ 
tion leading to a degree, perhaps in some form of engineer¬ 
ing, on the other. 

The term semi-professional has been used to describe 
what is here designated as vocational-technical training. 
The term terminal technical training has also been used by 
some institutions 

Obviously, exact lines of demarcation between this area 
of learning and other areas are not always readily evident. 
For example, an aircraft engine repairman needs to have 
at his disposal an appreciable amount of technical knowl¬ 
edge, but this information is only necessary for, rather 
than predominant over, the manipulative work involved. 

r Based in part upon an unpublished study entitled Vocational Technical 
Training at the Post High School Level, made by the present writer for Dr. 
J C Wright, Assistant United States Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
1941. 
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The term tradesman, rather than technical worker, there¬ 
fore, appears to be appropriate for this worker. Yet 
ability to supervise the work of tradesmen may depend 
largely upon technical training in addition to trade experi¬ 
ence. Again, drafting may or may not call for a large amount 
of technical training, hence it may or may not be classified 
as a technical vocation. 

Need for Vocational-Technical Training. It is gen¬ 
erally known that in many vocations there have been exten¬ 
sive developments in scientific and technical knowledge. To 
an increasing extent science and technology are basic to 
successful practice and progress in agriculture, business, 
homemaking, and trade and industrial pursuits. 

There is evidence that the demand for technical training 
at the semi-professional level far exceeds the demand for 
technical training at the professional level * Experience m 
wartime as well as in peacetime has revealed that it is ex¬ 
ceedingly desirable to train persons for many kinds of 
occupations of a technical, semi-professional nature. 

As long as twenty years ago Dr. Lewis A Wilson, As¬ 
sistant Commissioner of Education and State Director of 
Vocational Education for the State of New York, issued 
a pamphlet in which he set forth the advantages and oppor¬ 
tunities for a state technical institute ® In the meantime the 
departments of education of New York and other states 
have encouraged the development of vocational-technical 
training under public auspices. In addition private and semi¬ 
private schools of many kinds have entered the field. 

The impact of the development of scientific knowledge, 
of discovery and invention, coupled with progress In the 
realms of machinery and the applications of power have 
brought us face to face with the need for increasing post 
high school training for practically all young persons in 
America Both general and vocational education needs to be 
extended by a period of approximately two years. In some 
instances the increase should be less and In others more In 

2 Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Study of Technical 

Institutes^ 1931, pp 88-9 , . 

* Lewis A. Wilson, The Need for a State Technical Institute, University 

of the State of New York, Albany, 1925 
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the face of changes that have already taken place on an ex¬ 
tensive scale in the entrance age for employment, it is im¬ 
perative that educational practice be brought into line. 

Numbers to Be Served It is difficult to say exactly how 
many young persons would benefit significantly from ter¬ 
minal^ training beyond that now available Probably in the 
United States between one and two million students need 
one or two years of terminal training on a post high school 
basis each year. 

In 1940-41 approximately 34 per cent of all junior col¬ 
lege training in the United States was terminal in nature. 
In the opinion of Byron S. Hollingshead, who visited S8 
junior colleges and other schools m 1940, the work offered 
in terminal training that year at the junior college level was 
not impressive except in a few instances.® The high mortality 
during the freshman year in junior and senior colleges leads 
to a suspicion that many young people would be better off if 
they took terminal training at the semi-professional level 
rather than college work of the conventional sort. 

Many thousands of youth and adults who have neither 
the desire nor the time and money required for a university 
education could benefit from terminal training, both techni¬ 
cal and nontechnical. It would be an unwise expenditure of 
time and money to send many of them to a university. How¬ 
ever, terminal training of the right kind on a post high 
school level should be distinctly worth the effort. 

Length of Courses. On the basis of past experience and 
changing conditions it appears desirable that courses of 
study be of any reasonable length If ten hours of instruc¬ 
tion is enough, that should suffice; if thirty or more hours or 
two years is needed, that should be the requirement. There 
is no virtue in uniformity merely for its own sake. Other 
factors being equal, it is probable that a series of short units 
IS preferable to courses of long duration. Adults often find 

*The expression terminal training la used to designate instruction that 
concludes formal or organized instruction for some life activity, rather than 
instruction that is primarily a foundation for further learning 

® Byron S Hollingshead, "Some Essentials of Terminal Occupational Edu¬ 
cation at the Junior-College Level,” School Review, Vol XLIX, No 2, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1941, pp. 97-103 
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it hard to attend classes over an extended period of time. If 
a post high school curriculum approximately two years in 
length is vocational, perhaps 85 per cent of the time should 
be devoted to vocational courses. In other instances all of 
the time may be given to vocational education. 

As to what proportion of terminal training should be 
technical, the percentage is certain to vary. In view of the 
great need for instruction that will bear directly upon mak¬ 
ing high standards of living a reality for the many, probably 
from 60 to 85 per cent of the terminal training should be 
vocational in nature, and technical content deserves to be 
stressed in vocational education of post high school grade. 

Possible Areas of Service. At present states differ 
widely m their attitude toward supporting post high school 
education of the type under consideration in this chapter. A 
large mideastern state has a law prohibiting post high school 
education as a public school activity. In a state in the far 
West the courts have ruled that junior college education Is 
secondary education. 

Contemporary literature discloses that well-known lead¬ 
ers in general, as well as in vocational education, anticipate 
much development in post high school terminal training in 
the years immediately ahead. They look upon post high 
school terminal training as a necessary and desirable part 
of a progressive, long-term educational program. 

Among the possible areas in which vocational-technical 
training is needed are: 

1. Agrtcuhure. Representative of the agricultural schools 
now doing good work In all-day classes in terminal training 
in vocational agriculture at the post high school level are 
the California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, Cali¬ 
fornia, and the Inter-Regional Institute, Weiser, Idaho. The 
latter was operated in cooperation with the National Youth 
Administration. A considerable amount of vocational- 
technical training is being given in agriculture to part-time 
adult students attending federally aided vocational classes. 

In the state of New York there are seven or more state- 
supported technical schools in which vocational-technical 
training of post high school grade is included. In the field 
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of agriculture the following schools are examples: Alfred 
Univeisity, a state school of agriculture; Cobleskill School 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, New York State 
School of Agiiculture, Delhi; and New York State Agricul¬ 
tural and Technical Institute, Canton 

2 Business. For some years B. Frank Kykei, Chief, Busi¬ 
ness Education, United States Office of Education, has ad¬ 
vocated business training at the post high school level. Mo¬ 
mentarily the strong demand for trained workers in retail 
merchandising is so great that peisons can get good jobs 
without post high school training. There are Indications, 
however, that employers are in need of personnel with 
higher qualifications. In New York City and elsewhere an 
appreciable amount of technical business training m distribu¬ 
tive and in other branches of the field Is under way. 

3. Homemaking In homeraaking, as well as in agricul¬ 
ture and business, technological developments and advances 
in the sciences conceined have been consideiable in extent 
Post high school terminal training for the challenging oc¬ 
cupation of homemakmg appears necessary Surely home 
management, child care, nutation, health, clothing the fam¬ 
ily, and other aspects deserve more attention than has been 
accorded them heretofore. Society needs trained home¬ 
makers. 

4 Trades and indushies No one who Is familiar with the 
broad field of trades and industiies will deny the need for 
more and better terminal training at the post high school 
level The impacts of technological development have 
probably been more intense and more far-reaching in this 
area than elsewheie The technical content of many occupa¬ 
tions is so extensive and the competition in domestic and 
foreign markets so keen that vocational-technical training 
beyond the present high school is Imperative for trade and 
industrial education In the years ahead 

It is recognized, of course, that considerable training is 
now being given In the field mentioned However, It is only 
a fraction of what is urgently needed For every engineer, 
industry can use six or more technically trained persons 
working at the semi-professional level New occupations In 
such realms as electronics, aeronautics, air conditioning. 
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plastics, and synthetic products of many sorts will probably 
call for special technical training, much of it below the 
university level. 

Terminal Training Relatively New. Without ques¬ 
tion some terminal training of a semi-professional sort has 
been given in the United States and elsewhere for many 
generations As an extensive movement, however, the pro¬ 
gram is relatively new in the United States. 

An examination of the extant literature dealing with 
terminal training shows few references prior to 1920. From 
1920 to 1930 there was a slight increase in articles on the 
subject The major contributions to the theory and practice 
of terminal training at the post high school level were nude 
since 1930 ® 

A very helpful bulletin entitled The Orgamzatian and 
Admtnistratton of Technical Courses in Secondary Schuois 
was published as early as 1936 by the University of the 
State of New York. The author, W. N. Fenninger, is super¬ 
visor of technical and cooperative education for the state 
of New York.'^ He cites keen competition for business, the 
need for reducing costs, and the increasing complexity of 
modern machinery among the reasons for requiring tech¬ 
nical training. Another reason mentioned is that training 
given by industry on the job is frequently narrow' and of 
little use in case of discharge. Then, too, in times of relative 
inactivity industrial corporations may not continue their 
training programs. 

Types of Training Given by Technical High 
Schools. For many years technical high schools have been 
operated In the United States and elsewhere. In our 
country many of these schools offer curriculums in which 
various kinds of shopwork and drawing have a prominent 
place The physical sciences, particularly physics and chem¬ 
istry, and mathematics are also giv'en considerable attention. 
These courses are often supplemented by academic ones. 

6 Lois E Engleman and Walter Crosby Eells, The Literature of Jumer 
College Terminal Education, Aniericao Association of Junior Colleges, Wash¬ 
ington, D C,1941 ,, 

t University of the State of New York, Bulletin No. 1086, February IS, 

1936. 
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The various courses are often comparatively unrelated to one 
another and are not adjusted to the requirements of 
particular vocations Consequently the outcome is not voca¬ 
tional proficiency. This fact was demonstrated clearly by 
Dr. Charles A Prosser in his pioneer doctoral dissertation.® 

The typical technical high school, including mechanic 
arts and manual training high schools, offers a curriculum 
which usually qualifies students for entrance to engineering 
colleges and universities. However, some of these schools 
also offer terminal technical courses which specifically qualify 
persons for junior engineering occupations. 

Fenninger demonstrated the modern need for unit tech¬ 
nical couises of less than college grade through a study of 
six hundred graduates. He found that 80 per cent were 
following “some technical occupation for which their high 
school technical course had contributed vocational prepara¬ 
tion.”® He is of the opinion that although secondary tech¬ 
nical education is needed in all industries, the cost of offering 
it in cities of less than fifty thousand inhabitants may be 
prohibitive. In smaller places the logical way of organ¬ 
izing the instruction is in connection with the public schools 
This may also be true in large cities. 

It is undesirable, Fenninger holds, to mix vocational- 
technical with nonvocational students in shop or technical 
classes, although it is feasible to combine such students in 
general education classes. The segregation in shop and 
technical classes is necessary because of the differences in 
objectives, content, and application of subject matter 

Vocational-Technical Occupations in Industry. 
Among the representative occupations in the area under 
consideration are: 

1, Drafting of many kinds, such as aeronautical, architectural, me¬ 
chanical, ship, structural, sheet metal, and electrical drafting. 

2. Laboratory technicians in a large variety of employment, including 
those in chemical plants, paper mills, steel mills, and textile, rubber, 
food, and agricultural industries Others are in book publishing, 

® Charles A Prosser, ^ Study of the Boston Mechanic Arts High School, 
Teachers College Contribution to Education No. 74, Columbia University, 
1915 

® University of the State of New York, op cit., pp 17-9. 
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leather, sugar, petroleum, electrical, and power Industrie* Still 
other occupations of this sort arc in radio, mntion picture, telephone 
and telegraph, railroading, shipbuilding, machine tool, paint, varnish, 
and lacquer industries 

3 The fields of business, including distributive occupations involving 
both wholesale and retail merchandising, offer other opportunities. 

4 The building trades offer additional opportunities for persons who 
need technical training of less than university grade. 

5. In agriculture there is need for persons with technical training at 
the post high school level m, for evample, dairy manufacture, poul¬ 
try, beef cattle, sheep and hog production, horticulture, agronomy, 
vegetable gardening, dairy production, and floriculture. 

COMPETITIVL NaturIv OF TiiL FlEi.D. Several educa¬ 
tional agencies are interested in terminal training in the 
area lying between the end of the present eleventh or 
twelfth grade and the university. Among tlic.se agencies 
are the junior colleges, private and public. In 19.17-38 there 
were 215 public and 247 private and church-operated junior 
colleges in the United States The public junior colleges 
enrolled 82,041 students. In the same year the junior 
colleges and normal schools of the United States which did 
not grant degrees enrolled 136,883 men and women. Of 
these students 121,510 were enrolled in public and priv’ate 
junior colleges 

In general the junior colleges see the limitations of service 
along nonvocational lines. There is a distinct movement 
among the junior colleges to prepare for terminal, as dis¬ 
tinguished from college preparatory, training. This trend 
is evident in the current literature relating to junior college 
education. Perhaps the chief handicap is financial. It 
requires considerable equipment to give vocational-tech¬ 
nical education. 

Another group of schools, the standard colleges and 
universities, are also interested in training given at the post 
high school level. Many colleges and universities look upon 
the post high school field as a fertile one for recruitment. 
They would like to see much emphasis given to college 
preparatory courses. Thus many engineering colleges are 
interested in developing contacts with schools offering post 

Statistics secured from Dr Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division, 
United States Office of Education 
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high school training, -with a view toward enrolling well- 
prepared students who desiie to complete college curiicu- 
lums of four or more years in length 

Naturally many administiatois of public schools look 
upon post high school training of the terminal varieties as 
an expansion that should be an integral part of the public 
school system. They are now giving a limited amount of it 
and stand ready to expand the program as soon as condi¬ 
tions warrant. Similarly, many private and semi-private 
schools of secondary grade are interested in expanding 
their present programs by providing terminal training at 
the post high school level. 

The Separately Administered Program Vocational- 
technical training at the post high school level will not 
achieve Its purpose, some persons say, if an attempt is made 
to operate the progiam as part of existing four-year high 
schools In such case, it is said, it is exceedingly probable 
that the program will remain, as most high schools have 
remained, college preparatory in function. It is conceivable 
that terminal training of an academic nature may be handled 
as a continuation of the twelfth-grade work, but even this 
possibility is open to serious question because of the differ¬ 
ence in objective between college preparatory, as contrasted 
with work-preparatory, training 

The outstanding gap, these persons say, in the present 
training program is for vocational-technical training, which 
needs to be organized separately from the present high 
school administrative fiamewoik. By separate adminis¬ 
tration is meant a unit of administration under the board 
of public education, where the school is a public one, but 
with its own administrative, supervisory, and teaching per¬ 
sonnel, all measuring up to the post high school organi¬ 
zation-standards and requirements that will be discussed 
presently. 

The Program That Is Not Separately Adminis¬ 
tered. Other persons take the view that entirely separate 
organization is not needed. A separate administration, they 
contend, does not necessarily require entirely separate hous¬ 
ing. Nor does it necessarily prevent a competent director of 
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vocational education, vocational supervisor, or principal of a 
vocational-technical high school from devoting part of his 
time to a vocational-technical program at the post high 
school level It is believed desirable to use full-time staff 
members wherever possible. This is more feasible in large 
than in small units 

The Pasadena Junior College, of which John W. Harbc- 
sen is piincipal, is cited as a successful example of a school 
operating a four-year program extending from grade elev en 
through grade fourteen, inclusive The school is a pioneer 
in the field and has the distinction of being the largest junior 
college in the United States The school serves two groups 
of students: (1) the college prcpaiatory group, and (2) 
the terminal group The latter is the laiger; more than 
60 per cent of the students are enrolled in such couises. It 
has been possible to work out curriculums that are suited 
to both groups 

The four grades are lecognized as a single institution, 
with no hard and fast lines between the twelfth and the 
thirteenth years 

Need for Flexibility in Administration. While the 
two plans of administration just discussed differ widely, it 
is conceivable that each plan has distinct advantages in 
certain states and service areas. It can be readily seen that 
the situation in states like New York and Pennsyh’ania with 
many small as W'ell as large colleges and universities may 
present a different problem from that in other states where 
there are relatively few institutions of higher learning. In 
the first instance, young people can get certain kinds of 
post high school education relatively close to where many of 
them live; In the second, they cannot. 

It appears wise in this early, experimental stage of vmca- 
tional-technical training, to make sure that considerable 
flexibility in administration be encouraged Phis can be done 
without endangering the standards involved. 

Determining Service Areas Service areas need to be 
determined by taking into consideration a number of factors. 
Among them are (1) roads and transportation facilities, 
(2) topography, (3) community interests; (4) density of 
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population; (5) occupational interests of the population; 
(6) economic resources; and (7) attitudes of the persons 
to be served 

In general, and as an appioximate measure, it may be 
stated that technical institutes should be planned for groups 
not smaller than 200 to 250 persons. There is no direct 
relationship between the population of a service area and 
the number of persons who would attend technical institutes 
if established. It varies from place to place. At the lower 
level it may be suspected that a service aiea should have a 
population of not less than 50,000 to 100,000 peisons. This 
usually means one or more cities or towns with adjoining 
suburban and rural areas. 

Sometimes existing political divisions, such as the county, 
may constitute the logical unit for technical institutes More 
often than not, a single county is not the best service area 
that could be selected. 

The matter of determining service areas needs careful 
study on the part of state departments of public instruction 
in cooperation with the communities likely to be involved. 
It seems reasonable to expect that service areas for technical 
institutes should be larger than service areas for high schools 
providing Instruction through the twelfth grade. 

Cost of Vocational Training. It is generally recog¬ 
nized that terminal training involving the use of laboratories 
and shops costs more in original installation costs, as well as 
in costs of maintenance and instiuction, than does academic 
education. Clyde C. Colvert voices the thought that the 
failure of junior colleges to offer “semi-professional courses 
of the type needed and wanted by 50 to 90 per cent of the 
student body is due to the added cost of offering such 
courses. 

If it may be assumed that the cost of vocational-technical 
training is approximately equal to that of junior college 
education, the following estimates are suggestive; 

Writing in the National Education Association publica¬ 
tion called Addresses and Proceedings, 1930, Dr George F 

Reported by Lois E Engleman and Walter Crosby Eells in The Litera¬ 
ture of Junior College Terminal Education, ref 371, p 86 
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Zook^^ reports that Professor Floyd W. Reeves believes 
that “a thoroughly effective junior college of 230 or more 
students should expect to have a cost per student of approxi¬ 
mately $340 per year." Dr Zook stated also that Professor 
William Proctor leported that the per capita cost ranged 
from $200 to $450 in the California junior colleges. 

Professor Leonard V. Koos found that among 30 junior 
colleges in California the median teaching cost per student 
was $200, and the median total cost per student was one- 
third more, or approximately $300. Dr. Zook concludes 
from these data that “a junior college of 200 or more 
students should not expect to conduct itself on less than 
$300 per capita." 

At the time Dr. Zook wrote his article California granted 
aid not to exceed $100 per pupil and an initial allowance of 
$2000 per junior college In 1927-28 this aid amounted to 
$308,800 for all junior colleges in the state. In Michigan 
and Minnesota the junior colleges share in state funds allo¬ 
cated to secondary education. 

Dr. Zook furthermore pointed out that state universities 
and colleges quite generally charge from $50 to $100 per 
student, some more than that. Furthemore, municipal 
colleges, such as those of Detroit, Wichita, Louisville, 
Akron, and Cincinnati, often charge from $50 to $75 in fees. 

He stated that students who live at home can save 
approximately $200 per year in living costs, and he gives, 
as his judgment, the following apportionment of the cost 
of education: 

State subsidy $150 per student per year 

Student per capita fee $50 per student per year 
The community $100 per student per year 

Total $300 per student per year 

It appears probable that the cost of technical institute 
training will vary considerably. If an entirely new building 
is to be built, equipped, and operated, the initial costs arc 
certain to be high. If, on the other hand, all or an appre¬ 
ciable part of an existing vocational school or department 
will provide the physical plant, and some of the other 

pp. S60-+ 
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overhead costs are borne by the school district in other 
connections, a distinct lowering of costs should result. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa¬ 
tion repotted that five technical institutes operating on a 
day basis stated their operating costs per student per year 
to be respectively $275, $300, $400, $423, and $450. These 
figures do not include interest and amortization of plant 
investment.^® 

Tuition Charged by Private Schools. The cost of 
tuition is not necessarily a true measure of the actual cost 
of operation. This statement is particularly true of endowed 
institutes like the William Hood Dunwoody Institute of 
Minneapolis, one of America’s outstanding institutes Nor 
can we assume that the tuition fees charged by piivate 
institutes not endowed are a true measure of cost of educa¬ 
tion. However, something can be gamed by studying tuition 
fees in private schools, It is for this reason that Table 26 

Table 26 

EXAMPLES OF TUITION CHARGED BY PRIVATE 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS FOR 


ALL-DAY INSTRUCTION* 

Tuition 

Boston, Mass., Television Institute $495 

Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N Y., New York State Merchant 

Marine Academy 300 

New York City, R.C A. Institute 600 

Utica, N. y , Eastern Academy of Laboratory Technique 500 

Philadelphia, Pa, Philadelphia Textile School 315 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Michigan Academy of Radio Science 300 

Chicago, Ill, Coyne Electrical School 295 

Kansas City, Mo , First National Television, Inc. 345 

San Francisco, Cal,, United Schools 175-300 

Aviation Schools 

East Boston, Mass , New England Aircraft School 500 

Mineola, L. I, New York, Safair Hangar B. Roosevelt Field 107-2551.35 

East St. Louis, Ill , Parks Air College, Parks Airport 267-664 

(for 12 weeks) 

Inglewood, Calif,, California Flyer’s School of Aeronautics 275-3850 
San Diego, Calif, Ryan Schol of Aeronautics 100-2295 


* Porter Edward Sargent, A Handbook of Vrivate Schools^ 11 Beacon Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, 1940, p 788 

1® Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, A Study of Tech¬ 
nical Institutes, 1931, p. ISS. 
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is given. It should be kept in mind that tuition in most 
schools varies with the kind and the length of the course. 
The total range of tuition is greater than is shown in 'I able 
26 For more complete information consult Sargent’s A 
Handbook of Private Schools. 

Technical institutes specializing in vocational terminal 
training should be administered by persons who are occu¬ 
pationally or technically competent, professionally trained, 
and experienced in vocational education. A technical insti¬ 
tute devoted largely to instruction related to industrial 
occupations should be administered by a person who holds 
certification as a director of vocational or industiial educa¬ 
tion or as a director or principal of a vocational-technical 
high school or a technical institute 

If an institute specializes in terminal tiaming m agricul¬ 
ture, it is logical to require the administrative stab to be 
expert in agricultural education. Similarly, institutes for 
terminal tiaining for homemakers should be administered 
by persons of outstanding ability in that field of education 
When vocational training of several kinds is offered, as is 
the case in a number of schools now’m operation, the prin¬ 
cipal or director should be chosen on the basis of his known 
interest in the types of instruction involved and his ability 
to administer the program. 

Legislation for Public School Programs. Before 

states may use state public school funds to reimburse post 
high school training it is necessary that there be suitable 
enabling legislation and appropriations Such legislation 
should define the kind of instruction to be given, for 
example: “ ‘Vocational-technical education’ shall mean any 
form of vocational education, the purpose of which Is to 
prepare for occupations which occupy an area between the 
skilled crafts and the scientific professions 

The state board for vocational education should be 
authorized and directed to investigate and aid in the intro¬ 
duction of vocational-technical education. ^ 

School districts operating approved high schools “may. 

Bill drafted by a committee, Dr. Walter B Joocs, Chairman, Harru- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 1941 
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with the approval of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, be authorized to establish a course or courses 
in vocational-technical education which has for its or their 
purpose preparation for specific occupational employment 
apart from or in addition to the combined elementary and 
high school courses of twelve years.” 

Suggested Standards. There are reasons to believe 
that it is important to safeguard the development of voca¬ 
tional-technical training through suitable standards. These 
will be discussed under three heads: federal, state, and local. 

1. Federal standards. In order to be eligible for reim¬ 
bursement from Smith-Hughes or George-Deen funds, 
certain standards must be met One requirement is that 
instruction be of less than college grade. This is deter¬ 
mined on the basis of the following standards.^® 

a. College entrance requirements are not made prerequisite for admis¬ 
sion. 

b. The objective of the training program is to prepare for advan¬ 
tageous employment in industry 

c. The training program does not lead to a degree 

A. The program is not required to conform to conditions governing a 
regular college course. 

e. The instructors of both shop and related subjects meet all of the 
provisions of tlie state plan as to qualifications. 

2. State standards. The state board for vocational 
education should set up certain state-wide standards which, 
on the one hand, recognize the conditions peculiar to the 
state and, on the other hand, meet the nation-wide standards 
incorporated in related federal legislation and in principles, 
policies, and interpretations made by duly constituted 
federal authority 

State standards may, for example, be similar to these: 

a. Plan required. School districts or service areas desiring to operate 
vocational-technical schools or departments at the post high school level 
shall submit a plan of operation to the state board for vocational educa¬ 
tion. It IS suggested that this plan follow the general format provided by 
the State office and that it meet at least the minimum standards for such 

United States Office of Education, Statement of Policies for the Adminis¬ 
tration of Vocational Education Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, Revised, 
February, 1937, p. 53 
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vocational and technical training of post high school grade as have beers 
set up by the state department of education. 

b. Admission requirements. Admission is restricted to persons who 
have completed an approved four-\ear high school course or its equivaleiit 
and who can demonstrate their ability to pursue the instruction with 
profit. Enrollees must also be able to meet such additional vocational, 
technical, or experience requirements as may from time to time be set up 
as entrance requirements for any course. 

A person who cannot meet the above requirements but who because of 
maturity and experience qualifies otberuisc may be considered for en¬ 
trance on the merits of the individual ease Persons seelcing entrance tin 
this basis should write or see the director or principal in iharge. 

c Administrative staff It is difliciilt to ovcremphasi/e the importance 
of having a competent .administrative staff, supplemented by able super 
visors and well-qualified teachers Although .idcquate housing and equip¬ 
ment are essential, they do not m.iLe a siKi cssful technical institute 
Therefore, more important than equipment—because th,it cm be seuired 
by able administrators—and probably more important than the particiiLar 
plan of orgamvation and administration is the selection at the outset cit 
administrators and supervisors who know how to adapt the programs ot 
terminal training to the emerging needs of occupational and national lite. 

When vocational-technical institutes or departments for terminal train¬ 
ing arc being planned, the matter of what title an administrator will have 
IS of little consequence unless the title is a guarantee of minimum essen¬ 
tials for the job 

d Housing The housing facilities should meet the requirements ot 
those for the state school buildings and of building codes in force in the 
area Plans for new structures and for alterations of existing ones should 
have the advance approval of the state department of education and such 
other authorities as pass upon them. 

e Equipment Equipment needs to be selected with reference to the 
specific service to be rendered Local requirements deserve careful study. 
However, larger service areas may also need to be considered. Local trade 
or technical advisory committees should be consulted. Count>, state, re¬ 
gional, and federal agents may likewise be of assistance in selecting equip¬ 
ment that is suitable for the training to be given and reasonable in price. 

/. Text and reference material. In technical training particularly, it is 
necessary to have adequate textbook and reference material That portion 
which IS in constant use. such as specialircd technical periodicals, hand¬ 
books, trade catalogs and journals, and which relates primarily to a highly 
specialized unit of instruction mav often be kept to good advantage in 
departmental shop or laboratory libraries or study rooms. Material that 
IS needed by several departments is usually kept to best advantage in a 
more central library. 

3 Local standards. State standards are usually minimum 
standards. They are those that must be met by all schools 
of a given type It is expected, of course, that schools or 
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institutes that can exceed the state standards will do so. 
Consequently it is relatively common to find cities, towns, 
and other service areas that have developed local standards 
of their own higher than those that can be put into effect 
in the state as a whole. 

Public Technical Education in New York. In the 
state of New York the eniollment in public, tax-suppoited 
vocational-technical classes increased fiom 309 in 1921 to 
12)487 in 193S During the year 1935-36 the following 
New Yoik schools weie giving unit technical courses of 
post high school grade. 

Brooklyn Technical High School 

Buffalo Technical High School 

Endicott High School 

Mount Pleasant High School, Schenectady 

Saunders Trade and Technical High School, Yonkers 

Trott Vocational High School, Niagara Falls 

Utica Free Academy 

The public unit technical courses in the state of New 
York given in the institutions just named are not organized 
to meet college entrance requirements. They are strictly 
terminal in nature. About 10 per cent of the graduates of 
these unit courses later went to degree-gi anting colleges 
Other vocational-technical education of post high school 
grade is being given in the following state-supported insti¬ 
tutions . 

New York State School of Agriculture, Alfred 

New York State School of Agriculture, Canton 

New York State School of Agriculture, Cobleskill 

New York State School of Agriculture and Home Economics, Delhi 

State Institute of Applied Agriculture, Farmmgdale 

New York State School of Agriculture, Morrisville 

At all the institutions with the exception of Farmingdale 
vocational courses in the trade and industrial field or in 
home economics are given as well as courses in agriculture. 
Alfred features building construction and architectural 
drawing. Canton, industrial chemistry and technical elec- 

10 Data from The Orgamaation and Admimstralton of Techmeal Courses 
m Secondary Schools, University of the State of New York, Bulletin 1Q86, 
February, 1936 
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tricity; Cobleskill, home economics; Delhi, home economics 
and building construction, Morrisville, automotive engi* 
neering, watch and clock making, and home economics 
Candidates for admission to these schools must be at 
least sixteen years of age and must have completed four 
years of high school. They must also have good moral 
character and good health 


Technical Training on the Cooperative Basis.^^ 
The Wyomissmg Polytechnic Institute of Wyomissmg, 
Pennsylvania, is a cooperative technical institute and a 
junior engineering college The institute operates on the 
plan of four weeks of school alternating with four weeks 
of practical work in the plants The students are divided 
into two groups of equal size. One begins m the shops; the 
other, in the institute. At the end of each four-week period 
the groups change. 

Among the advantages of this plan are these: f 1) it com¬ 
bines theory and practice—study with the work on the job; 
(2) the personal contact with experienced men in industry 
and with actual shopwork carried on under real working 
conditions is very helpful to effective vocational and tech¬ 
nical training; (3) students learn to meet the ever-new 
problems with which industry and business are confronted; 
the emphasis is on the new, emerging requirements of tomor¬ 
row; (4) students develop essential work habits and other 
character traits that are of special value to successful work 
in industry. 

The apprentices in the cooperative department at the 
Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute are regarded as employees 
attending the institute for necessary theoretical knowledge 
rather than as students placed in industry to get work experi¬ 
ence Students taking the junior engineering college curricu¬ 
lum follow a similar plan. During the first four weeks they 
spend their time in school and then spend four weeks in 
employment. During the second year they devote all their 

time to school ** 


General Motors Institute The General Rotors 
Institute, Flint, Michigan, offers a program of coop^rativg, 

n Adapted from the catalog of the Wyomi.smg Polytechnic 
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training the purpose of which is to fit students for positions 
in various phases of the industry. Students are selected by 
the divisions of the corporation in cooperation with the 
institute. The program is sufficiently flexible to meet various 
training needs. Thus one or two years of tiaining may be 
provided on a cooperative basis with the trainees alternat¬ 
ing between work and school on either a four-week, an 
eight-week, or other basis. 

Trainees may also, if it is found desirable, be given 
Instruction for shorter or longer periods of time The 
cooperative plan is followed because it is believed that best 
results are obtained when technical instruction and practical 
experience in the plant are given in regular alternating 
periods. 

The school periods are carefully planned so as to cover 
essential technical instruction and to meet present and 
future employment requirements. In their practical work 
students learn to get along with others, to work under 
supervision, to follow instructions, and to understand and 
appreciate their part in and relationship to the work of 
tire plant. Such experience gives incentive to study and 
motivates learning. 

Work schedules are planned by the management of the 
Division of General Motors in cooperation with the insti¬ 
tute. Such schedules are designed to provide definite work 
for students, to require them to make good as workmen, 
to provide basic mechanical and technical training, to give 
broad experience, and to make provision for practical 
experience In the area of special choice 

Availability of Terminal Training to Older Per¬ 
sons AS Well as Youth. The current trend toward more 
area schools would appear to favor the development of 
terminal training at the post high school level. Terminal 
technical training should be subsidized, as is vocational high 
school education, from federal vocational education funds. 
Enrollment should be open to older persons, to high school 
graduates, and under certain conditions to other young 
persons who can profit by the work offered, even though 
they are not high school graduates. 



FOR DISCUSSION ^03 

Vocational and educational guidance should be available. 
Rehabilitation tiaining, to be discussed more fully in 
Chapter 23, should be given when needed to persons who 
have served in the armed forces and to civilians. 

Terminal training at the post high school level should 
not only help to stabilize the labor supply in the postw'ar 
period, but also it offers a means of improving persons so 
that they will be better able to meet the standards of a more 
competitive future, 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Explain what ia meant by technical training 

2 Illustrate what is meant by vocational-technical training. 

3. Show the need for vocational-technical training in (1) agriculture, 
(2) business, (3) homcmaking, (4) trades and indiittrics. 

4 Estimate the number of individuals who may be served through 
terminal training at the post high school level 

5. Give your judgment concerning the length of courses and of curricu- 
lums in terminal training. 

6. Describe the larger areas of service in which terminal courses may be 
expected to function 

7. How old IS terminal training in the United States? 

8 Compare the instruction traditionally given in technical high schools 
with terminal training. 

9. Describe the scope of terminal technical training 

10 What educational agencies are interested in terminal training at the 
post high school level? 

11 Present the chief arguments in favor of a Separately administered 
program. 

12 What are the principal arguments in favor of programs not sepa¬ 
rately administered? 

13. Why and to what extent do you advocate flexibility in admimstra- 
tion? 

14. What is your opinion as to the need for larger units of administration 
for vocational-technical schools of less than college grade? 

15. How much does terminal training cost? 

16. Comment on tuitions charged by private schools. 

17 How important is it to have the programs administered by persons 
who are occupationally competent? 

18. If legislation providing for terminal training is required, what should 
be included in the law? 

19. Cite five conditions accepted by the United States OSke of Education 
as evidence that instruction is of less than college grade. 

20 Discuss state standards for vocational-technical training. 

21 Mention a half-dozen or more schools offering terminal technical 
training in your field of major interest 

22 Discuss the advantages of technical training on a cooperative haws. 
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CHAPTER 23 


Rehabilitation for Civilians and for the 
Armed Services 

CIVILIAN REHABILITATION 

During the last quarter of a century there has developed 
a growing feeling of responsibility for handicapped persons. 
Inspired by lesults accomplished by the rehabilitation of 
soldiers, a number of states, including Minnesota, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Massachusetts, and North Dakota, as well as Cali¬ 
fornia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New York, 
as early as 1918 to 1920 passed legislation relating to 
civilian rehabilitation.’- 

On June 2, 1920, a national rehabilitation act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabil¬ 
itation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment” was passed and approved.^ 
This basic national act provided for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, the sum of $750,000 for cooperating with 
the states and maintaining vocational rehabilitation. For 
the year ending June 30, 1922, and thereafter for a period 
of two years the sum of $1,000,000 was to be provided 
annually. Additional appropriations were made thereafter. 
The sums specified were allotted to the states in the propor¬ 
tion that their population bears to the total population of 
the United States, not including territories, outlying posses¬ 
sions, and the District of Columbia. This act of 1920 was 
amended. The latest amendment will be discussed presently 
under vocational rehabilitation act of 1943. 

Some Forms op Rehabilitation Service, During the 
twenty-five years or more in which the national act has been 
in operation much has been learned concerning policies and 

^ Oscar M Sullivan and Kenneth 0. Snortum, Disabled Persons; Their 
Education and Rehabilitation, Chapters I and II, The Century Company, 1926, 

2 Public Law 236, 66th Congress, HR 4438. 
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SOME FORMS OF REHABILITATION SERVICE SO? 

practices. Several relatively distinct and \ct often inter¬ 
dependent forms of rehabilitation service are rccogni/ed; 
physical restoration; vocational training; and job placement, 
adjustment, and follow-up Each will be discussed briefly. 

1. Physical restoration. In many instances physical res¬ 
toration, often involving surgical and therapeutic treatment, 
is the first logical approach. For example, an appreciable 
number of persons can be made employable, or more employ¬ 
able, through relatively simple operations such as those for 
hernia Whether physical restoration should be attempted 
can be determined by competent medical personnel Surgical 
repair may be followed by some form of therapeutic treat¬ 
ment designed to help the individual function as normally 
as possible In some instances certain forms of work may 
help in the process of restoration. The term occupational 
therapy is used to designate this form of help. 

Of course, mental restoration is also involved in some 
instances. The results of nervous strain may need^to be 
corrected Self-confidence may have to be restored Various 
forms of physiotherapy and electrotherapy are used with 
good results. Recent experiences in connection with the war 
have led to distinct improvements in surgical and medical 
treatment The death rate from wounds was reported as 
15 per cent in World War I and as 2.5 per cent in 1943. 

2 Vocational training. Many handicapped persons 
reporting for rehabilitation service have already had sur¬ 
gical or medical attention With them the major problem 
is to get a job that they can fill. This may call for vocational 
training given in vocational schools——agricultural, business, 
homemaking, or trade and industrial. The instruction may 
be given on either a part-time or a full-time basis in cither 
public or private schools. If numbers warrant, separate 
classes are usually organized When there are few trainees 
they may be scheduled with students who are not handi¬ 
capped, or they may be given individual instruction. 

The instruction is directed toward helping the trainee 
regain former skills or assisting him to acquire new ones 
that are suited to his capacities and interests wherever 
possible the trainee’s former background of training and 
experience is used as a foundation for what he is to be 
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taught. For example, a person who was formerly a carpenter 
and builder may be taught architectural drafting. 

3. Job placement. The United States Public Flealth 
Service has estimated that one out of eight persons eligible 
for rehabilitation requires training, that three out of eight 
need physical restoration, and that four out of eight need 
job adjustment. To find suitable work for handicapped 
individuals is more difficult than it might appear Work¬ 
men’s compensation and occupational insurance are often 
factors in the situation. Since the accident risk and the cost 
of accident protection are higher for persons who are 
injured than for those who are not, it is more difficult to 
place persons who are known to present risks greater than 
the average. 

It is, of course, in the interest of the public as well as of 
the individuals directly concerned to place them on jobs 
that, other factors being equal, present the lowest possible 
accident risk. A second injury of similar kind is especially 
unfortunate. 

Job placement, therefore, calls for careful diagnosis of 
the individual coupled with a comprehensive and thorough 
knowledge of working conditions in many kinds of employ¬ 
ment. Periodic follow-up service is essential. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act ot 1943 Through 
an act of Congress, approved July 6, 1943, the older act 
of 1920 and amendments made to it before 1943 have been 
brought up to date. The new act goes by the short title 
“Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943.’’® 

The act is administered by the Federal Security Admin¬ 
istrator. The funds made available by the act are subject 
to certain conditions Each state submits a state plan for 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled individuals ^ 

This act relates to civilian rehabilitation. Rehabilitation 
for persons who have served in the armed forces of the 
United States and have become handicapped as a result of 
service-connected disabilities Is made available through 
another act administered by the Veterans Administration 
It will be discussed later. 

3Public La-vv 113, 78th Congress, Chapter 190, 1st Session, HR. 2536. 

^ In the act Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are referred to as states. 
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The Federal Security Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, 
appointed Michael J. Shortley director of the civilian 
rehabilitation program in the new Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency. John Aubel Krat? 
was made associate director, and the stafi of the Division 
of Rehabilitation in the Office of Education was transferred 
to become the nucleus of the new organization. 

State Plans for Civilian Rlh\bilitation. The 
Rehabilitation Act of 1943 specifics that a state plan for 
vocational rehabilitation shall “designate the State board 
of vocational education (herein rcfcired to as the ‘State 
board’) as the sole agency for the administration, super¬ 
vision, and control of the State plan ...” A provision is 
included enabling the state board to delegate certain func¬ 
tions to agencies, such as the state blind commission. Under 
the act federal funds may not be allotted directly or 
indirectly “to the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair 
of any building or buildings, or for the purchase or rental 
of any land for administrative purposes.” 

The state treasurer, or corresponding officer, serves as 
custodian of the funds received under the act The state plan 
must show the plan, policies, and methods to be used m 
carrying out the provisions of the act and its supervision 
and administration 

Only employable individuals come within the provisions 
of the act. The administrator shall define what is meant 
by employable. The state plan is to set up qualifications of 
personnel but the act specifically mentions that the admin¬ 
istrator “shall exercise no authority with respect to the 
selection, method of selection, tenure of office, or compen¬ 
sation of any individual employed in accordance with such 
provisions.” 

The state plan is to contain provisions for administration, 
other than the establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards as found to be necessary by the administrator. 
The state board is to make such reports or provide such 
information relating to rehabilitation as the administrator 

may require. , , , 

Rules, regulations, and standards are to be incorporated 
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m the state plan They include provisions for securing good 
conduct, regular attendance, cooperation of trainees, and 
reduction of allowance in case of on-the-job training. Maxi¬ 
mum fees to be paid for training and maximum duration of 
training are to be designated. So also are maximum schedules 
of fees for surgery, therapeutic treatment, hospitalization, 
medical examination, and prosthetic devices Finally, maxi¬ 
mum rates of compensation for personnel are to be specified 
The act provides that under the state plan rehabilitation 
service shall be available, undei such rules and regulations 
as the administrator shall preset ibe, “to any civil employee 
of the United States disabled while m the peiformance of 
his duty and to any war-disabled civilian (as defined in 
section 10) 

According to Section 10, the term war-disabled civilian 
means: 

(1) Any civilian (e'£cept a person who is paid by the United States, or 
any department, agency, or instrumentality thereof, for services as a 
civilian defense worker) disabled while serving at any time after Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1941, and prior to the termination of the present war as declared 
by Presidential proclamation or concurrent lesolution of the Congress— 

(A) in the Aircraft Warning Service, or 

(B) as a member of the Civil Air Patrol, or 

(C) as a member, in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Director of the Office of Civilian Defense, of the United States 
Citizens Defense Corps in the protective services engaged m civilian 
defense, as such protective services arc established from time to time 
by regulation or order of such Director, or 

(D) as a registered trainee taking training in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by such Director for such protective services, 
and 

(2) Any civilian disabled while serving at any time after December 6, 
1941, and prior to the termination of the present war as so declared as 
an officer or member of the crew of a vessel owned or chartered by the 
Maritime Commission, or the War Shipping Administration, or operated 
under charter from such Commission or Administration: but no individ¬ 
ual shall be considered to be a war-disabled civilian unless he is disabled as 
a result of disease or injury, or aggravation of a preexisting disease or 
injury, incurred m line of duty during such period, not due to his own 
misconduct. 

Payments to States Each state which has an approved 
plan for vocational rehabilitation may receive for each 
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quarter or other shorter payment period’ 

1. The necessary cost (exclusive of adnunistrative expenses") to such 
state of vocational rehabilitation to viar-disabled civilians. 

2 One-half of the necessary expenditures (exclusive of administra¬ 
tion) for other disabled individuals, and 

3. One-half of necessary expenditures (exclusive of administrative ex¬ 
penses) for rehabilitation services to disabled individuals Inot in 
eluding war-disabled civilians) found to require financial assistance, 
after full consideration of eligibility for 

a. Corrective surgery or therapeutic treatment. 
b Necessary hospitalization (not to exceed ninety days) 
c. Transportation, occupational licenses, and customary occupa¬ 
tional tools and equipment. 
d Prosthetic devices. 
e. Maintenance. 

/. Training 

4 Expenditures for the proper and efficient administr.ntlon of the plan. 

Administration of Civilian Rfharilitation. In 
order to carry out his duties under the act, the administrator 
is authorized to make studies, investigations, and reports. 
Appropriate courses of instruction are to be provided until 
July 1, 1945. Payment for use of facilities and services shall 
be by check either in advance or as reimbursement. The 
administrator is authorized to make such rules and regu¬ 
lations as may be necessary for the administration of the 
act and to delegate to any officer or employee of the United 
States “such of his powers and duties, except the making 
of rules and regulations, as he finds necessary in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act.’’ 

Central and District Offices. Probably all the 
states, including Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, will 
set up central offices, supplemented in some instances by 
district offices. The central office usually serves as head¬ 
quarters for giving out information about the program, 
for organizing, operating, and supervising the program 
of the state, for setting up standards and training personnel 
that will meet them, for making studies, surveys, and reports 
relating to civilian rehabilitation, for preparing budgets 
and approving expenditures under federal and state laws, 
and for such other duties and responsibilities as come within 
the provisions of the state plan for civilian rehabilitation. 
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District offices are used as headquarters serving specified 
areas under the general supervision of the central state 
office. The district offices establish working relations with 
agencies and individuals in order to establish contact with 
those who are entitled to the privileges made available 
under the state plan for civilian rehabilitation and to serve 
them. 

Rehabilitation Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
Section 14, deals with learners, apprentiees, and handi¬ 
capped workers. To prevent curtailment of opportunities 
for employment, the administrator of the act is authorized 
to issue orders or regulations exempting to such extent as 
shall be considered pioper, learners, apprentices, and handi¬ 
capped persons from the minimum wage regulations. Special 
certificates are Issued for specified times 

Up to the present many employe! s have been unwilling 
to go through the red tape of applying for such special 
certificates It is hoped that ways and means will be found 
to make the procedure of securing these special certificates 
more practicable for all persons concerned. 

Workmen’s Compensation Laws and Rehabilita- 
TION. A study made of worker’s compensation laws with 
reference to the employment of the handicapped reveals 
that few of the laws provide for more than the payment of 
benefits and for readjustment of the disabled worker to 
employment. In their operation in most states the work¬ 
men’s compensation laws appear to work against the 
employment of physically handicapped persons ® 

Perhaps the most harmful element is the lack of provi¬ 
sion in some of the laws and the insufficient provision in 
others for paying compensation in the event of a second 
injury. Many compensation laws are so framed that an 
employer of physically handicapped persons is required to 
assume a double risk. He may be held liable for both the 
original injury, which may have resulted before the man 

® Leonard A Robinson, Workmen’s Compensation Lavas tn Relation to the 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Misc 2152, Rev, January, 1941. 
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was employed by him, and for a second one. If the insurance 
company fixes its rates on what is called the merit rating 
system, it may laisc the employer’s rate on all his employees. 
In other instances where waiver provisions are included, 
practically the entire cost of the second injury is thra-wn 
upon the disabled person. The most essential step required 
appears to be to make more equitable provision for the pay¬ 
ment of the extra cost of compensation in case of second 
injuries. 

Casework in Rehabiutation ^ The term casework 
refers to methods of dealing with individuals on the bases 
of their particular circumstances and needs. It is funda¬ 
mental that each individual shall receive adequate diagnosis 
and that the data secured be interpreted accurately A sound 
plan of procedure should be worked out for each person. 
Every service, from the initial interview to the time when 
the case is closed, must be rendered in a thorough, profes¬ 
sional manner To this end the cooperation of tlie client 
and of others is necessary. Guidance of several kinds, such 
as educational, vocational, and recreational, needs to be 
provided. All services that are essential to the individual 
require supervision. 

Various techniques can be employed in finding cases 
Investigation and diagnosis can be carried out in pre¬ 
determined manner. It is desirable to have a state-wide 
referral system operated in accordance with recognized 
principles and using the rehabilitation office as a clearing 
house for all cases coming within the scope of the state plan. 

Diagnosing Individuals There are many aspects that 
need consideration, such as physical and mental character¬ 
istics, personality, and other factors. Among these char¬ 
acteristics age, sex, previous training, and experience need 
to be recognized. Others are the nature of the disability, 
its extent, and probable duration. Medical examination 
can determine whether the disability can be removed or 
alleviated so as to make the individual employable. Psycho¬ 
logical examinations will reveal the nature of mental and 
emotional endowments, or personality and character traits 

6 United States OIEce of Education, Misc. 2990, July, 1942- 
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and of vocational interests and aptitudes. Vocational tests 
may reveal occupational competencies, and actual employ¬ 
ment will serve as the acid test of what the individual can do. 

The employment objective needs to be attainable in a 
reasonable length of time. The client should be able to meet 
legal and other recognized standards in the occupation 
selected. The work must not involve excessive fatigue pro¬ 
duced because of the handicap or otherwise. The personal 
interest and strength of will of the client have much to do 
with his accomplishments and future occupational success 

Related Agencies and Sources of Information. A 
number of agencies are interested in rehabilitation. State 
departments of public Instruction have served as adminis¬ 
trative agencies for civilian rehabilitation since 1918 or 
1920. Local boards of education fiequently are interested. 
In some states 20 per cent or more of civilian rehabilitation 
cases are served with the aid of public schools. 

Public employment offices and also some good private 
ones work with rehabilitation offices Crippled children’s 
agencies, such as the International Society for Crippled 
Children, render a great service and may be of help. 

Public health departments, federal, state, and local, are 
keenly interested in cooperating. The American Red Cross 
is cooperating in vocational rehabilitation.''^ When patients 
in Army station hospitals are recommended for disability 
discharge, they will be referred by the American Red Cross 
for vocational rehabilitation Army and Navy regulations 
make known to officers of the Medical Corps that the Red 
Cross social worker is prepared to give advice regarding 
available government benefits and assistance in resuming 
civilian life. The Red Cross social worker Informs the voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation agent in the community adjacent to 
the hospital when there are persons recommended for dis¬ 
charge because of physical injury or disease whose consent 
to referral has been obtained. The persons referred may 
be returned to their homes as well as to facilities of the 
Veterans Administration and to state and private hospitals. 

'^Vocational Rehabilitation and the American Red Cron, United States 
Ofiice of Education, Miac 2228, Rev., July, 19+2. 
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The Veterans Administration, it has been pointed out, 
functions independently of the federal-state rehabilitation 
service for civilians. However, disabled ex-service men who 
are discharged because of disabilities of pre-existing origin 
and who fail to establish compensation claims with the Vet¬ 
erans Administration are referred automatically to the 
civilian rehabilitation service for consideration.^ 

Vocational lehabilitation services may he available to 
such individuals as the deaf and the hard of hearing, the 
visually handicapped, persons with diseases of the heart and 
of the circulatory system, and individuals handicapped 
through tuberculosis. It has already been said that persons 
injured through accidents in employment or otherwise may 
be eligible However, eligibility must be deteimined in each 


The Office of Education reported that in the year 1940-41 
approximately 3 per cent of the cases served by state pro¬ 
grams of vocational rehabilitation were handicapped by 
heart disease. Appioximately 8 per cent suffered from 
tuberculosis ° 

Living Maintenance. When training is planned for a 
client one of the first considerations is maintenance. Some¬ 
how the person must meet the costs of living during the 
period of training He may, for example, receive something 
under workmen’s compensation laws. However, what he 
receives may be inadequate. Medical and surgical treatment 
often make a heavy dram on available funds. 1 he Rehabili¬ 
tation Act, Revision of 1943, makes it possible to assist 
individuals moie adequately than was previously possible. 
Only In rare instances does the handicapped person have 
savings or income or is he able to negotiate a loan that will 
cover living costs during the training period. Sometimes 
trainees are able to work part-time and attend school part- 
time Often the training is limited to what the trainee can 


learn on the job. 

Ways in which Schools Can Cooperate. In some 
communities the public schools have cooperated with voca- 

s Based on personal correspondence with I M R.stine, Agent. Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, July 27, 1943 MUp 2948 

9 United States Office of Education, Mw 2940 and Misc. 2948. 
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tional rehabilitation offices for many years. This cooperation 
has usually been m the natuie of providing vocational train¬ 
ing to handicapped individuals living within the service area 
of the schools. Many other schools could make similai pro¬ 
visions. School shops, laboratories, and classrooms can 
sometimes be used to advantage foi special groups of adults, 
such as handicapped persons, during afternoon or early 
evening hours. In other instances, training can be arranged 
on a cooperative basis by which the trainee works half-time 
and goes to school half-time. In many instances provisions 
can be made on an intensive, full-time basis. 

School administrators have the opportunity of keeping 
in touch with representatives of the rehabilitation progiams, 
both civilian and veterans’, and with public employment 
services. The fine resources of public vocational schools 
deserve to be placed more widely at the disposal of those 
who are physically handicapped and who can benefit to the 
extent of making themselves employable. 

Economic Benefits of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
An interesting graph, shown in Fig 13, was prepared by 
John A. Kratz to illustrate the trends in earning capacity 
of handicapped persons before and after rehabilitation. It 
should be pointed out that, during the years following 
rehabilitation and the 1927 check-up, wage levels in the 
United States increased, and that they decreased at the time 
the 1931 follow-up study was undertaken. This fact explains 
certain trends shown in the diagram. It is quite clear that 
rehabilitation pays not only in dollars and cents but also 
in other ways to be mentioned presently 

Social and Personal, Nonfinancial Benefits. If 
the economic benefits of rehabilitation are great, the social 
and personal, nonfinancial ones are greater. Perhaps only 
persons who are handicapped and members of their families 
can fully understand wbat a tremendous blessing it is to 
overcome handicaps sufficiently severe to prevent one from 
earning a living and of participating effectively in community 
life. 

Rehabilitation is not a form of charity and must not be 
looked upon as such. It is In fact an effort on the part of 
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Fig 13 How vocational rehabilitation affects earning capacity. Numbers on 
the bar graph represent the number of trainees per 1000 earning the wages 
specified in terms of dollars per week. Source John A Kratz, rocatwnd 
Rehabilitation of the Physically HandicafPed, United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Vocational Division Bulletin No 190, pp 28-9. 
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society to perform so far as possible the duty it owes to the 
unfortunate. Vocational rehabilitation is a conserver of 
human resources. It is an investment in fellow human beings 
that will make them able to do what every right-thinking 
man and woman wants to do—to provide for himself or 
herself, for members of the family, and to contribute to the 
betterment of the community, state, and nation 

REHABILITATION FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 

Veterans Administration The Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration was created by the act of Congress approved July 
3, 1930. This act gave the President authority to consolidate 
and coordinate under a single contiol all federal agencies 
dealing with the affairs of veterans, including the Buieau 
of Pensions, the United States Veterans Bureau, and the 
National Homes Service 

The Veterans Administration administers all laws relat¬ 
ing to the relief of, and to other benefits piovided through 
law for, former members of the military and naval forces 
of the United States. The Veteians Administration has 
the responsibility of extending relief to veterans and to 
dependents of deceased veterans of all wars, as well as to 
veterans and to dependents of deceased veterans who served 
in the military and naval establishments during time of 
peace, as provided for by acts of Congress. These laws 
include compensation, pensions, and vocational rehabili¬ 
tation legislation, as well as government insurance, military 
and naval Insurance, death benefits, adjusted compensation, 
emergency and othei officers’ retirement pay, soldiers’ and 
sailors’ civil relief, and hospital and domiciliary care of 
veterans of all wars 

Organization of United States Veterans Admin¬ 
istration. The Administrator of Veterans Affairs is in a 
key position He is responsible for the control, direction, 
and management of the whole program of the Veterans 
Administration. Final decisions or orders are subject to his 
review upon appeal. 

10 United States Government Manual, Summer, 19+3, pp 582-5 
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An assistant administrator is in charge of the following 
services: Veterans Claims Service, Dependents Claim 
Service, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. These 
three services are grouped in the Office of Assistant 
Administrator, Compensation, Pension, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

The Office of Assistant Administrator, Finance and 
Insurance is responsible for all matters relating to the 
accounting for public funds appropriated for services to 
veterans The Office of Assistant Administrator, Medical 
and Domiciliaiy Care, Construction, and Supplies is respon¬ 
sible for all matters relating to medical care, treatment, 
hospitalization, and related services. 


Veterans Field Organization. Administration B'acili- 
ties and Regional Offices representing the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration are located in ail but one of the states. Managers 
have charge of the field stations The functions of a facility 
include conducting examinations, caring for hospitalized 
ex-service men and women, and performing laboratory and 
clinical service Another function is rendering social service, 
including recreational and library service. Included, further¬ 
more, are other functions, such as furnishing homes to dis¬ 
abled veterans Incapable of self-support and maintaining 
buildings, grounds, and cemeteries. 

The regional offices serve as a clearing house for informa¬ 
tion of special interest to veterans. For example, information 
concerning vocational rehabilitation may be secured from 
them. There are Insular Offices of the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration in Honolulu and In San Juan Copies of Federal 
Laws Relating to Veterans of Wars of the United States 
are made available through the Veterans Administration 
at a nominal price. 


Relationship of Schools to Veterans’ REHABip 
TATION. Current Indications are that the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration intends to make full use of public and private 
schools In the states for training men and women disabled 
in the service of the United States. It seems reasonable to 
believe that preference will be shown to those schools and 
agencies that already have the equipment, staft, and orgam- 
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zation necessary to render superior service or who can 
obtain such equipment and personnel. Previous experience 
in training disabled adults will no doubt be consideied 
among other factors when arrangements are made. Living 
conditions, as well as training facilities, deserve considera¬ 
tion. Local initiative is likely to be an important factor, 
other things being equal 

Separate classes should be required where possible The 
length of courses may vary from a few months to not more 
than four years. It is important that the job of instruction 
be superior in every respect. 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Name sue or more states that pioneered in vocational rehabilitation. 

2. Briefly describe the national rehabilitation act of 1920 

3 Explain what is meant by (a) physical restoration, (i) vocational 
training for the disabled, (c) job placement 

4. Who administers the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Amendment of 
1943? 

5 Cite the major provisions of a state plan for civilian rehabilitation 

6 May federal rehabilitation funds be used for maintaining, repairing, 
or purchasing buildings? 

7 Define a war disabled civilian 

5. For what purposes may funds under the amendment of 1943 be used? 

9. Discuss the rehabilitation provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 

10. Make an evaluation of the effect of the double risk feature of work¬ 
men’s compensation laws when applied to handicapped persons looking for 
jobs. 

11. Discuss diagnosing handicapped individuals 

12. Name several agencies interested in rehabilitation 

13 Why IS maintenance an important element in rehabilitation? 

14 Explain how schools can cooperate with leaders representing civilian 
rehabilitation. 

15 How significant are the economic outcomes of vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion? 

Id Describe some of the social and personal, nonfinancial benefits of 
vocational rehabilitation 

17. Explain the organization and purposes of the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion 

18 Describe the field services of the United States Veterans Administra¬ 
tion. 

19 Explain how the schools may cooperate with the program of voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation sponsored and administered by the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration. 

20 What is meant by (a) occupational therapy, (i) physical therapy, 
(f) psychotherapy? 

21 Cite one or more fundamental principles underlying vocational re¬ 
habilitation 
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22 Report at length upon the state plan of rehabilitation in \oiir state. 

23 Report upon an actual case where rehabilitation service wa*! ren¬ 
dered. 
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CHAPTER 24 

Trends and Emerging Needs 

In this closing chapter some of the current trends and 
emerging needs in vocational education will be discussed. 
We are standing upon the threshold of a new era m which 
there will be many changes. Among them will be changes in 
sovereignties, political affiliations, foreign relations, and 
foreign markets. Other changes are anticipated in consumer 
demands, ways and means of living, and occupations. Rapid 
transformations are expected from wartime to peacetime 
pursuits on a global scale. 

Widespread unemployment must be avoided. Our goal 
is “full employment for all.” Youthful joblessness and 
frustration were at the bottom of the revolutionary move¬ 
ments in Europe during the past twenty years Vocational 
education is a process and a program that helps to make 
persons employable 

In the era from 1917 to the present, vocational education 
has made great strides The Smith-Hughes Act was passed; 
its constitutionality was established, its program of service 
has been of outstanding help to the United States in times 
of tranquility and of stress. The George-Deen Act and 
other laws have been passed to supplement the provisions 
of the National Vocational Education Act of 1917 It is 
not surprising, therefore, to see evidences at this time of 
widespread appreciation on the part of the people generally 
of what our nation-wide program of public, tax-supported 
vocational education means to our present and future 
welfare 

Thinking in Large Terms. It is obvious that the war 
has resulted in tremendous developments in the way of 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements in production. 
Instead of being astounded by the current speed of produc- 
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tion, cieative thinkers aie using present achievements as a 
springboard for thinking and performance in larger terms 
The United States, having pioneered In mass production 
and in the application of power to manufacturing, knows 
how to proceed To Illustrate, the machine tool indus¬ 
try, which produced machine tools worth approximately 
$100,000,000 each year from 1935 to 1938, doubled that 
amount in 1939, quadrupled it m 1940, produced machine 
tools worth over $700,000,000 m 1941, and Is currently 
producing still more 

Those who believe that machines will replace skilled 
workers may be amazed to learn that approximately 35 per 
cent of the workers required to provide products of war 
are skilled workers, 40 per cent aie semi-skilled workers, 
and 25 per cent are employed m unskilled jobs. 

Long-Range Planning. During the period of the war 
millions of persons were given short, intensive training 
courses, largely of the operative type It is probable that 
in the postwai era more attention will be given to long- 
range occupational planning. This development is likely to 
dovetail with educational planning that will stress explora¬ 
tory experiences in grades through the ninth, followed by 
general education In the opening years of the high school 
and specific vocational education during the last two or 
three years of the high school as now constituted, plus 
approximately two years of post high school training 
Frequently the latter years will probably be given over to 
terminal training for effective living, including preparation 
for ef&cient, socially useful work. 

More Extensive Use of Vocational Schools. There 
are reasons to believe that in the years ahead the vocational 
schools will be called upon to render services far greater 
than those given so far. This development is expected 
because the schools have demonstiated what they can do; 
they have won wide public approval;' certain forms of 
instruction can be given best under school auspices, industry 
is organizing more and more foi production and less for 
instruction, and labor, employers, and the general public 
believe wholeheartedly that the recognized vocational 
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schools are best able to render the services for which they 
are equipped and staffed. 

Wider Use of Community Faciliiifs. The vocational 
schools of tomorrow are likely to be less concerned than 
formerly m restricting their service to the local district in 
which the students reside Regional, state, and national 
training needs deserve consideration. It is not desirable to 
train more persons than arc needed, but rather to use exist¬ 
ing and future facilities to prcpaie those that are required. 

While the federally aided vocational schools of secondary 
grade in the United States have moie than a billion dollars 
invested in buildings and equipment, even those housing 
and material facilities are far too limited For some years 
leading vocational schools have made progress in supple¬ 
menting their training resources by using those outside of 
school in their service areas Closei cooperation with 
industry, business, the farms and homes, is anticipated to 
the end that the total available training resources, physical 
and human, m the various communities shall be put to 
effective use. 

Larger Units of Administration Most of the smaller 
school districts are likely to be handicapped financially and 
otherwise in the years ahead as they have been in the past 
Perhaps some state and federal aid beyond that now avail¬ 
able can be secured to remedy to a greater extent the 
inequalities that exist in public support of education How¬ 
ever, by and large there appears to be a growing support 
for larger units of administration, which have certain well- 
known advantages In general, the larger units should be 
able to offer better educational service in greater variety at 
less cost for each unit hour of instruction than can be pro¬ 
vided by most small schools. The more specialized and 
advanced the Instruction, the greater is the need for larger 
units of administration. 

Closer Relations through Advisory Committees. 
Among relatively recent, widespread trends that of having 
representative advisory committees assist educators m 
conducting vocational schools is worthy of mention, borne 
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fifteen hundred or more such committees are functioning 
today—not perfectly, by any means, but in a promising 
manner. It is expected that advisory committees will be used 
more widely than heretofore, that they will be selected 
more carefully than has sometimes been done in the past, 
and that the mutual understanding and goodwill which are 
among the expected outcomes will be a means of improving 
vocational education. Vocational education constantly needs 
the help and advice of persons in direct contact with actual 
working conditions 

More Carefully Prepared Plans. There appeals to 
be a definite trend toward more careful planning State 
plans for vocational education are better than they were 
some years ago, and local plans are likewise better Each 
has benefited from experience More states are publishing 
their plans, and the better provisions are used or adapted by 
other states. Local directors are keeping accurate records 
and are developing plans of their own within the frame¬ 
work of the approved state plans Estimates of cost and 
of growth are increasing in reliability Unit cost data are 
more generally available 

Revised Curriculums Modern cuiriculums in all major 
areas of vocational education—agricultural, business, home¬ 
making, and trade and industrial—are more standard where 
standardization is desirable and more flexible where flexi¬ 
bility is essential than in the past. There is a trend toward 
developing curriculums with more teacher participation and 
with the aid of advisory committees and special consultants 

It is common practice to have groups of teachers working 
enthusiastically in cooperation with supervisory and adminis¬ 
trative officers, often with the collaboration of teacher- 
trainers, on curriculum projects. 

Better Courses of Instruction. Progressive teachers 
are not satisfied with past aeeomplishments They are con¬ 
stantly looking for better instructional content, arrange¬ 
ment, and methods of presentation. The current trend is to¬ 
ward more faetual subject matter, better motivation, more 
inspirational teaching, more true-to-life learning, and more 
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objective testing Visual aids of many sorts arc used. Cut¬ 
away, opeiative models are popular. 

Better Trained Supervisors and Admintsikaior';. 
When the Smith-Hughes law was passed in 1917 tew,ifan\, 
supervisors and administrators were prolessionally trained 
in accordance with current standards in vocational education 
Professional standards have been raised considerably during 
the last twenty-five years. It appears reasonable to expect 
further progress in the same direction in the years ahead. 

Leaders in general and vocational education are working 
more cooperatively than formerly. Supervisory and adminis¬ 
trative officers in general education arc today cxpecteil to 
have an appreciative understanding of vocational education. 
Similarly, leaders in the latter field aie expected to be well 
grounded in general as well as in vocational education. 

Better Qualified Teachers It is necessary only to 
compare the certification requirements of vocational teachers 
of the 1920’s with those of the 1940’s to see that much 
progress has been made. Vocational education has outgrown 
the pioneer stage Ambitious, gifted, and socially minded 
young men and women in a long array of vocations are now 
glad to qualify adequately for life-service in vocational edu¬ 
cation. Not only are vocational teachers better qualified than 
before, but also they are being selected with more discrimina¬ 
tion for the kinds of teaching for which they are best suited 
by experience, training, personality, and interest. 

More State and Federal Aid. The present trend is 
toward operating public, tax-supported vocational education 
on a basis calling for relatively less local and more state and 
federal financial support. The reasons for this trend were set 
forth in detail in an earlier chapter-—the states and the fed- 
eral government have many means of raising revenue not 
available to local authorities; there are great differences in 
wealth among local distiicts and among states which need 
to be considered and helped through programs of financial 
equalization so that all can operate at least a “minimum de- 
fensible program”; and, finally, the mobility of our popula¬ 
tion is so great that education, both general and vocational, 
is definitely a state and federal as well as a local matter. 
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Improved Equipment. This war has taught us the 
futility of obsolete equipment This fact is recognized moie 
clearly today than it was a few yeais ago. The vocational 
schools of tomorrow will no doubt be more raodeinly 
equipped than most of them have been previously The 
experiences of men and women in the armed forces and in 
war production industries as well as in business and on the 
farm are such as should help to modernize tools, equipment, 
and the physical plant Vocational education should benefit 
distinctly in the postwar period from lessons learned m 
wartime. 

More Collaboration Another lesson to be deduced 
from recent experience, and from that which is age-old too, 
is that it pays to collaborate with like-minded individuals 
and groups. There appears to be a growing effort on the 
part of school persons to collaborate with community per¬ 
sons and agencies who may help to make the schools better. 
The wider use of advisoiy committees, closer contacts with 
places of employment, more extensive use of teachers with 
outstanding vocational experience, and the wider recogni¬ 
tion given many kinds of adult education are cases m point. 

Wider Use op Tests and Measurements There 
appears to be a widespread inteiest in making quizzes, 
tests, and examinations serve instructional as well as testing 
and measuring purposes Teachers aie using tests that 
measure what they are supposed to measure with greater 
reliability than heretofore. The tests are more comprehen¬ 
sive, more objective, moie varied m form, more valid, and 
more reliable. Many of these tests help the teacher to 
diagnose his own weaknesses as a teacher as well as the 
strong and weak points of his students Standardized tests, 
such as those for measuring intelligence, personality, voca¬ 
tional interests, aptitudes, and appreciations, will probably 
be used more extensively in the future. 

Improved Guidance Many evidences point toward 
improvements in vocational guidance. States are setting 
up definite certification requirements Some of them aie 
making special aid available for specialists in occupational 
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information and guidance More persons are being employed 
as full-time counselors. Systematic training in occupations 
and in employment and working conditions is replacing 
occasional, optional, and haphazard guidance. 

Proportionately More Older Students. Prior to 
1935 an appreciable number of boys and girls were gain¬ 
fully employed between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years The National Recovery Act and later social sccuiity 
legislation did much to change this condition. Young people 
are going to full-time school longer In the ten or fifteen 
years after 1917 it was not uncommon to enroll in vocational 
classes boys fourteen yeais of age or over who had com¬ 
pleted the sixth grade Now vocational education is often 
deferred until the student has completed the ninth or tenth 
grade 

Furthermore, adult education of many kinds is much more 
popular today than it was some years ago. A desire to serve 
adults through vocational education wherever and whenever 
there is a valid, justifiable reason is evident. Rapid tech¬ 
nological changes, as well as changes In foreign relations, 
in consumer demands, and m economic conditions, make it 
necessary to provide refiesher and supplementary voca¬ 
tional education to many adults. Medical science has 
lengthened the span of life expectancy. More scientific 
knowledge is required than formerly. These and other 
factors result in proportionately older and more mature 
students m vocational education classes 

Trends in Agricultural Education. Little more 
than a beginning has so far been made in providing 
adequately for the educational needs of out-of-school young 
men on farms. In line with the current trend toward enlarg¬ 
ing the scope of the services of tax-supported schools to 
reach adults as well as youth in all-day classes, a broadened 
and enriched program of vocational agriculture for young 
men on farms may be anticipated 

Near urban centers there are many persons who will find 
it desirable to earn part of their living through farming 
and part of it through industrial, business, or other employ- 
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ment. This situation would appear to call for modifications 
in present cuinculums. 

In agricultuie, as in trades and industries, greater 
mechanization may be anticipated A wider variety of farm 
machinery, more power, more cooperative buying and sell¬ 
ing, and more community action vocationally and otherwise 
are expected in the postwar peiiod 

There is also a growing trend towaid employing teachers 
of vocational agriculture to handle a complete program in¬ 
cluding all-day, part-time, and evening classes. 

Trends in Distributive Training Greater mechani¬ 
zation is expected m business occupations as well as in 
manufactuie, transportation, budding trades, and farming. 
Pre-employment business training will probably stress 
familiarity with a variety of business machines. 

In distributive education part-time and evening classes 
for woikers already employed, the distributive occupations 
will no doubt be emphasized. The instruction will be based 
on actual job requirements Personality traits will not be 
overlooked An effort will be made to reduce the costs of 
distribution through carefully planned instruction 

Wherever possible, homogeneous grouping is desirable. 
An attempt will be made to select methods of instruction 
that are suited to the maturity, previous experience, and 
ability of the learners 

The use of model stores and training under actual employ¬ 
ment conditions are likely to become more popular as store- 
school cooperation becomes more common. 

Trends in Home Economics. In homemaking, as well 
as in agricultural and tiade and industrial education, a 
strong, well-equipped, and adequately staffed all-day school 
or department serves as an effective hub around which 
various forms of part-time and evening training of related 
kinds can develop and prosper Between 1937 and 1942 the 
all-day federally aided schools and departments of voca¬ 
tional home economics showed an increase in enrollment of 
approximately 555,000 individuals. This increase is very 
commendable. Instead of using laboratories of the tradi- 
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tlonal type the trend is toward providing homemaking 
cottages that duplicate home conditions. 

Health, food and nutiition, and problems of family living 
are likely to receive much attention m the postwar period. 
There aie indications that nursery scliools wall be in greater 
demand than foimerly. In Philadelphia the Board of Public 
Education has recently been requested to establish one 
hundred of them to aid in taking care of infants and \ming 
children of working mothers 


Trends in Industrial Educaiion Economists and 
labor and industrial leaders look forward to a period of 
full employment after the war It is conceded that througli 
proper planning and cooperative action on the part of 
private as well as public eftort a majoi period of unemploy¬ 
ment in the postwar years may be avoided However, tlie 
probability is that much unemployment will result unless 
effective postwar planning is undertaken at once and on a 
comprehensive basis 

Stuart Chase says, “What is physically possible is finan¬ 
cially possible.”^ He would concentrate upon four postwar 
economic goals: (1) producing essential food, clothing, 
shelter, and other goods and services that will keep every 
American family healthy and secure; (2) producing similar 
goods and services for other countries; (3) producing the 
comforts we strongly desire, such as automobiles, radios, 
and air conditioning, and also luxuries for those who can 
afford them; and (4) reviving public w'oiks, including the 
construction of schools, highways, and new' projects required 


by America in transition. 

There is every indication that specialization in manufac¬ 
ture will continue to increase, that in the future more horse¬ 
power per worker will be used, that more wealth in terms 
of physical plant and equipment w'ill be needed per worker, 
that invention and discovery will revolutionize many proc¬ 
esses, and that we are on the threshhold of a more com¬ 
petitive era All these trends mean that without question 
leaders in vocational education must be alert. There are 


1 Stuart Chase "Financing Postwar Prosperity The leurnal sf the Na- 

' A * i iUa Untied States Vol 32, No. 8, Novemher, 
iional Education Association of the United states, voi su, 


1943, p 221, 
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big things to be done tomorrow. Our fast-movmg world 
has great need for intelligent, socially inspired leadership 
in trade and industrial education. 

By way of illustration, the age of electionics is here now. 
Electronic equipment of many kinds is peiforming the seem¬ 
ingly impossible. The age of air-conditioned homes for the 
middle class appears close at hand Youth likes to fly How 
long will it be before buses, passenger trains, and ships will 
give way to planes for fast, long-distance service'? Will 
plastics and other new materials revolutionize the construc¬ 
tion of homes, factories, automobiles, and aircraft? These 
and many other problems face those who plan the work in 
factory, mill, and laboratory. 

Women in Gainful Employment after the War 
In Chapter 21 attention has been called to the fact that 
women have clearly proved their ability to do well many 
kinds of work formerly lestricted to men. It seems probable 
that a relatively small proportion of women engaged in war 
production, wage-earning occupations will want to remain 
in related kinds of work in the futuie. It is likely that for the 
most part women took part in war production activities for 
patriotic reasons, that they want the war to end as soon as 
our national objectives have been attained, and that most 
of them look forward to going back to homemaking as their 
choice of postwar activity Most man led women appar¬ 
ently look upon homemaking as the vocation through which 
they can be of maximum service to their families and to 
society. As long as the husband is able to piovide adequately 
for the family, the wife has little desire, as a rule, to work 
as a wage earner Nor do most husbands want their wives 
to work for wages under the condition mentioned Many 
girls and women found out that performing a man’s work 
is not half as glamorous as they thought. 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What use can we make of known trends in vocational education? 

2. List five major trends in vocational education which you feel have not 
been included in this chapter. 

3 To what extent is there a trend toward a higher entrance age in voca¬ 
tional schools ? 
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+ Is there a noticeable trend toward vocational-techniral trainiii*i of 
less than college grade? 

5 What are the weaknesses in long-range planning’ 

6 To what extent are vocational school buildings and equipment used 
on a twenty-four hour basis’ 

7 What is meant by the phrase, “Education has a constantly receding 
goal’’? Is this statement true of vocational education’ 

8, Why do vve need to be continually revising curriiulums’ 

9 When was the present Occupational Information and Omdance Pro¬ 
gram organized on a national basis’ 

10. What are some of the specific trends in agriculture’ 

H Which comes first (n) vocational training for new industries mviiK- 
mg new jobs or (i) invention, engineering pi inning, experimentation, and 
development of a market for a new product’ V\'h\ ’ 

12 What in your opinion is the most significant trend in cduration for 
homemaking? 

13 Under what conditions will we in America be able to enjoy high 
standards of living in the postwar era’ 

1+ The last fifty yeais have seen many new inventions and discoveries 
which have been utilized by man to raise his standard of living and to in¬ 
crease his life expectancy The automobile, radio, X-ra\, phonograph, and 
sulfa drugs are typical of these developments list five more and cxphin how 
vocational education is related to their success or failure 

15 What IS the function of a local advisory committee serving a trade 
and industrial school? 
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Executives, suggestions for, 452 
Expenditures, for regular program, 

14 

Factory inspection, 250 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 245 
Family relationships, Instruction 
in, 432 

Farm Bureau Federation, Ameri¬ 
can, 207 
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Farm family living, 430 
Farm mechanics, job operations, 
276 

Farm operators by tenure, 372 
Farm properties, value of, 367 
Farmers, adult, evening classes for, 
379 

Farming, business problems in, 380 
need for abilities in, 374 
status of, 379 

Farming program, project as a 
unit, 383 

ways of improving, 384 
Farms, not having cows, poultry, 
pigs, and garden, 372 
size of, 369 
types of, 370 

Federal aid, domination not inevi¬ 
table result of, 104 
for vocational education of less 
than college grade, 14 
Mort’s reasons for, 90 
to schools, reasons for, 85 
trends in, 527 

Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 95, 96 
Federal funds, conditions for, 155 
matched by state or local funds, 
97 

Federal Security Agency, 108 
Federal-state cooperation, 156 
for war production, 113 
local relationships in, 112 
reasons for, 89 

Financial partiapation, state-local- 
fedcral, 190 
Fire prevention, 356 
First aid, trained, 351 
Flexibility in vocational education, 

142 

Follow-up and placement activities, 
334 

after school, 391 

Food production war training pro¬ 
gram, 114 

Foods trade course, units in, 478 
Forms for job analysis, 279 
Fryklund, Verne C., 135, 279 


Funds, basis for allotment of, 101 
conditions under which federal 
may be used, 155 
for operating expenses of Federal 
Board for Vocational Fdu- 
cation, 96 

Gcorge-Dccn, for new programs, 
161 

matching federal with public. 
102, 162 

Furney, Oakley, 263 
Future farmers of America, 17, 
391 

Gaines, V. C.. 278 
Galper, A Sidney, 279 
General continuation education, 
part-time, 55 

General education compared with 
vocational, 5 

General Motors Institute, 501 
George-Decn Act, an authoriza¬ 
tion act, 100 

conditions and limitations ot dif¬ 
fer from Smith-Hughrs Act, 
102 

funds for new programs, 161 
supplement to Smith-Hughes 
Act, 101 

George-Ellzey Act, lOl 
George-Recd Act, 101 
Glavin, John G, 391 
Grange, 207 

Grants-in-aid, conditional nature 
of, 89 

for old-age assistance, 241 
reasons for, 105 
to states, 241 

Grecnleaf, Walter, 321, 328 
Gregory, R. W., 378 
Groseclose, Henry C., 392 
Guidance, county plans of, 319 
homeroom, 331 

in girls’ vocational school, 479 
National Association of Voca¬ 
tional, 315 

problems in rural schools, 320 
programs, city-wide, 318 
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Guidance, programs (Continued) 
state -vocational, 317 
publications, government, 325 
recommendations of J. C 
Wright, 328 

relationship to adjustive serv¬ 
ices, 136 

Service, Occupational Informa¬ 
tion and, 316 

through pre-employment train¬ 
ing, 331 

vocational, beginning of, 313 
defined, 312 

need for systematic, 314 

Haas, Kenneth B , 399, 405 
Harden, L H., 389 
Hawaii, vocational legislation for, 
100 

Hawkins, L. S, 351 
Haynes, Merritt, 264, 275 
Hazards, occupational disease, 251 
Health education, school, 433 
Health, food and nutrition in rela¬ 
tion to, 427 

High school, industrial arts, junior, 
30 

senior, 33 

Home demonstration agents, 91 
Home Economics, Bureau of, 434 
Horae Economics Association, 
American, 203 

Horae economics education, 9, 93, 
416 

curriculum, 423 
day-school classes, 51 
development of, 417 
evening classes, 51 
general, 40 
home projects, 425 
importance of training, 416 
in the elementary school, 419 
in the junior high school, 419 
management in, 431 
part-time classes, 51 
planning, 423 
purposes of, 97 
requirements for, 422 


Home economics education (Con¬ 
tinued) 

supervision of state and local, 
435 

trends in, 530 
types of, 50, 418 
vocational, in the senior high 
school, 420 
overview of, 421 

vocational-technical training, 488 
Home Economics Service of the 
United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation, 436 

Home experiences directed, 50 
Homemaking education, see Home 
economics education 
Housing and equipment for voca¬ 
tional programs, 177 
Humphreys, h. R, 375, 390 

Incomes, comparison of, 74 
Indexes for population, wage earn¬ 
ers, and production, 442 
Industrial and home economics 
education, purposes of, 93, 
97 

Industrial arts, background of, 28 
determining interests in, 32 
elementary, 30 
for girls, 34 

in junior high school, 30 
in senior high school, 33 
philosophy and objectives of, 29 
unit shop, 39 
Industrial disputes, 252 
Industrial education, purposes of, 
97 

Industrial establishments, number 
of, 444 

products of, 447 
Industrial schools, general, 58 
Industrial Teacher Trainers, Na¬ 
tional Association of, 201 
Industrial unions, 221 
Industrialism, development of, 213 
Industries and arts laboratory, 35 
Industry groups, number of wage 
earners in, 446 
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Information sheet, 270 
Injury rates by industries, 340 
Inspection, factory, 250 
mine safety, 251 

Instruction, in family relationships, 
432 

in safety, 349 

manuals of, for war production 
in agriculture, 393 
methods of, in distributive edu¬ 
cation, 405 

part-time for women, 479 
planning programs of, 178 
supervision of, 452 
Instruction sheets, assignment, 270 
information, 270 
job, 269 
operation, 269 
reasons for, 270 
Selvidge’s views on, 268 
Insurance benefits, federal old age 
and survivors, 241 
Interviewers, training manual for, 
329 

Job analyses, issued by University 
of California, 265 
kinds of, 259 

Job analysis, Allen method, 262 
applications, 259 
Bowman’s contribution, 274 
for purposes of vocational educa¬ 
tion, 258 

m business education, 279 
in vocational agriculture, 278 
necessity for, 135 
of plumber’s trade, 266 
record forms, 279 
suggestions concerning forms, 
262 

trade, defined, 258 
Job descriptions, 325 
Job evaluation, 261 
Job operations in farm mechanics, 

277 

Job sheet, 269 
Job training, 449 
Jobs, need for real, 138 


Jobs (Continued) 
types fur women, 323 
wajs of finding, 

Kent, Dnuilla Crarj, 423 
Kerrev, T. H , 379 
Kibhj, Ira \V., 135 
Knights nt Columbus, 13 
Krat/, John Aube], 5W, 51fa 
Kulp, Claude L , 2b2 
Kyker, II I'rank, 4S8 

Labor, ability ot to help, 71 
attitude of, toward general edn 
cation, 225 

toward vocational education, 
225 

economic viewpoints of, 71 
state department", ot, 2.34 
Labor, American I'ederatiori of, 
222 

Labor laws, 232 

Labor organizations, objectives 
and policies of, 213 
Labor relations, 232, 252, 255 
Labor Relations Act, National, 
243 

j Labor Relations Board, National, 
245 

Labor supply, need for, 140 
Labor turnover, 77 
Labor, United States Department 
of, 232 

Laboratory, arts and industries, 35 
Land Grant Act, 3, 84, KK) 
Lathrop. F. W, 380 
Laws, advantages of knowing, 457 
federal, early relating to educa¬ 
tion, 84; See also Art 
state relating to vocational edu¬ 
cation, 103 

statutory, variations in, 362 
Leaders needed for vocational 
education, 70 
Lee, Edwin A , 121 
Legislation, effects of federal, 103 
public school, 497 
workmen’s compensation, 238 
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Liability for accidents, variations 
in statutory law's, 362 
Liberties, perpetuation of, 1 
Linke, J. A , 387 
Literacy, 86 

Local director of vocational educa¬ 
tion, 124, 450 

Local initiative and responsibility 
for vocational education, 

171 

Machines and tools, longer life for, 
79 

Man power, right use of, 144 
Management m homemaking edu¬ 
cation, 431 
Manning tables, 261 
Manufacturing, importance of, 
443 

Markets, competition in domestic 
and foreign, 75 

Matching federal funds, by state 
or local, 97 
plan of, 102 
with public, 162 

Meaning, nature, purpose, and 
scope of vocational educa¬ 
tion, 1, 4, 8 
Mechanics, home, 38 
Mechanics’ lien laws, 252 
Mediation, conciliation, and arbi¬ 
tration, 254 
Mendenhall, Paul, 454 
Morrill Acts, 3, 84, 100 

National Association of Industrial 
Teacher-Trainers, 201 
material from, 71 
views on collective bargaining 
and Wagner Act, 244 
National Association of State Di¬ 
rectors of Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, 200 

National Child Labor Committee, 
235 

present objectives of, 237 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 208 


National Council for Business 
Education and Affiliated 
Associations, 202 

National Council of City Directors 
of Vocational Education, 
Industrial Arts, and Trade 
School Principals, 201 
National defense and vocational 
education, 113 

National Education Association of 
the United States, 205 
National Home Study Council, 
13 

National Industrial Conference 
Board, 72 

National Labor Relations Act, 243 
National Labor Relations Board, 
245 

National Safety Council, 338 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, 193 
National Society for Vocational 
Education, 194 

National Vocational Guidance As¬ 
sociation, 315 

National War Labor Board, 209 
National wealth, 72 
Negligence, contributory, 361 
explanation of, 361 
Negroes in labor unions, 228 
Nichols, Frederick G., 276, 396 
Nonvocational classes, 
supervision of, 163 
Nonvocational education, 
policy relative to, 163 

Objectives, of distributive educa¬ 
tion, 398 

of vocational education in agri¬ 
culture, 375 

Occupational information, secur¬ 
ing, 324 

Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, United 
States Office of Education, 
316 

Occupations, suitable for women, 
472 
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Occupations {Continued) 
vocational-technical in industry, 
490 

war production, 325 
Office of Education, United States 
19; see also United States 
Office of Education 
Office of Emergency Management, 
209 

Operating efficiency, importance, 
143 

Operation sheet, 269 
Organization, examples of school, 
186 

Parents, cooperation with, 389 
Parents and Teachers, National 
Congress of, 208 j 

Parsons, Frank, 313, 315 
Part-time cooperative schools and 
classes, 46 

in distributive education, 406 
in diversified occupations, 56 
sales training, survey of, 305 
Part-time schools and classes, for 
general continuation educa¬ 
tion, 55 

for women, 479 

in distributive occupations, 401 
in home economics, 51 
m vocational agriculture, 48, 
378 

trade extension classes, 53 
trade preparatory, 54 
Payments to states for vocational 
rehabilitation, 510 
Pennsylvania’s County Vocational 
Education Act, 122 
Personnel of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, 95 
Personnel organization in school 
shops and laboratories, 190 
Placement and follow-up activities, 
334 

Planning, for full employment, 67 
home economics education, 423 
long-range vocational education, 
524 


Planning {ContinUfil) 
many agencies interested in na¬ 
tional, 65 

programs of instruction, 178 
Planning Board, National Re¬ 
sources, 65 
typical studies of, 67 
Plans for vocational education, 
96 

responsibility of caih state, Uh 
Plant training and apprentiteship, 

n 

Poe, Arthur Clayton, 360 
Polities, advantages of knowing, 
457 

and objectives of employer asso¬ 
ciations and labor orgam/a- 
tions, 213 

of American Federation nf La¬ 
bor, 223 

of Chamber of Commerce of 
the United btates, 218 
relating to administration of 
schools, 165 

relating to nonvocational educa¬ 
tion, 163 

some suggested local, 166 
Policy making a cooperative func¬ 
tion, 152 

Population, scope of rural, 366 
trends, 441 

wage earners, and production, 
indexes for, 442 

Postwar and war planning in agri¬ 
culture, 386 
Postwar period, 130 
Postwar Planning for Vocational 
Education, Committee on, 
66 

Postwar Training and Adjustment, 
Commission on, 69 
Practical arts education, compared 
with vocational education, 
24, 27 

meaning of, 24-26 
for recreation, leisure, and re¬ 
habilitation, 42 
place of, 26 
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Practical arts education (Con¬ 
tinued) 

relationships of to vocational 
education, 179 

Pre-employment training, guidance 
through, 331 

Principal area, vocational educa¬ 
tion, 45 

Principles of vocational education, 
129 

Private schools, correspondence, 13 
tuition charged, 496 
Production of a usable product, 
142 

Production work, legal aspects of, 
165 

Professional training, need for, 132 
Programs, vocational education, 
expansion of, 174 
Projects, horaemaking, 425 
vocational agriculture, 381-384 
Prosser, Charles A., 92, 194, 382, 
490 

Public funds matching federal, 162 
Public schools, legislation for, 497 
Public service, training for, 60 
Public supervision and control of 
vocational education, 153 
Public technical training in New 
York, 500 

Puerto Rico, vocational benefits to, 

100 

Punishment, corporal, 362 

Qualifications of teacher-trainers, 
160 

Railroad unions, 228 
Records, school, 185 
Regents’ inquiry. New York, 79 
Regional agents, vocational educa¬ 
tion, 115 

Regular program, expenditures, 14 
Rehabilitation, civilian, 506 
administration of, 511 
case work in, 513 
central and district offices, 511 
diagnosing individuals, 513 


Rehabilitation, civilian (Contin¬ 
ued) , 

economic benefits of voca¬ 
tional, 516 
forms of, 506 
job placement, 508 
living maintenance, 515 
nonfinancial benefits of, 516 
payments to states, 510 
physical restoration, 507 
provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 512 
related agencies and source of 
information, 514 
state plans for, 509 
vocational training, 507 
ways in which schools can co¬ 
operate, 514 

workmen’s compensation laws, 

512 

for the armed services, 518 
relationship of schools to, 519 
Veterans Administration, 518 
Veterans field organization, 
519 

Relationships, federal-state, 152 
local, 112 

Report, accident, preliminary, 355 
survey, determining policies for 
releases, 299 

determining the format of, 295 
incorporating suggestions in, 

298 

making constructive, 296 
making fair and impartial, 296 
making recommendations clear 

in. 297 

providing for reliable checking, 

299 

suggesting ways and means for 
further inquiry, 297 
Representative advisory commit¬ 
tees, 18 

Requirements, for admission to vo¬ 
cational classes, 157 
for department of vocational 
agriculture, 384 
for distributive education, 400 
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Requirements {Continued) 

for vocational programs in home 
economics, 422 

mandatory and discretionary, 
154 

Resources, utilizing community, 178 
Ricciardi, Nicholas, 135 
Roberts, Roy W, 380 
Rodgers, Robert H , 263 
Rural population, scope of, 366 
Rural schools, guidance problems 
in, 320 

Safety, 338 

habits, development of, a joint 
responsibility, 359 
in or about the home, 346 
instruction in, 144, 349 
mine inspection, 251 
minimum regulations for women 
workers, 351 

on the farm, promoting, 347 
school shop committee, 349 
suggestions relating to machin¬ 
ery, 357 

Safety engineer, 350 
Salaries, prorating, 162 
Saphore, L. L, 384, 389 
School, health education, 433 
lunch programs, 429 
organization, examples of, 186 
policies relating to administra¬ 
tion, 165 
records, 185 

School accidents, procedure in, 
352 

recording, 353 

School Administrators, American 
Association of, 206 
Schools, evening agricultural, 48 
part-time cooperative, 46 
types of agricultural, 47 
types of vocational, 45 
vocational agriculture, part-time, 
48 

Schools and departments, estab¬ 
lishment of vocational, 173 
Scope of vocational education, 25 


Seividgp, Robert W., 267, 2f^ 

views regarding in*itriif tion 

shect=, 268 

Selvidge and Allen methods com¬ 
pared, 270 

Selvidge plan ot trade analysis, 266 
advantages of. 26? 

Service areas, desirability of larger, 
141 

Services. LOimscling, 325 
Shop, sclionl, aciiJents, causes, 343 
study of, 344 
composite, 39 
efhcipni.v, improving, 455 
general v oc.itinnal education 
shop, 40 

organization, types of, 38 
personnel org>im/.ition, 190 
safety committee, 349 
unit tr,iJc shop, 39 
Shops, open, closed, union, and 
preferential, 219 
Shortley, Michael J , 509 
Skill, acquirement of outstanding, 
for vocational teachers, 132 
Smith, Homer J , 7 
Smith-Hughcs Act, a milestone of 
progress, 92 

commercial education under, 399 
purpose of, 92 
requirements of, 154 
vocational education defined in, 
6 

Smith-Lever Act, 4, 90, 100 
funds, 91 

Snedden, David, 92, 382 
Social Security Act, amended, 240 
Social Security Board, 243 
Soil erosion, 380 
Spontaneous combustion, 356 
Standards, in vocational education, 
137 

of living, 78 

State boards for vocational educa¬ 
tion, 94, 118 
functions of, 155 

State departments of education, 
framework of, 117 
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State director of vocational educa¬ 
tion, duties, 118, 119 
State laws relating to vocational 
education, 103 

State plans, for civilian rehabilita¬ 
tion, 509 

vocational education, 96, 156 
State supervisors of vocational 
education, 119 

State vocational guidance pro¬ 
grams, 317 

Stier, Leslie G., 265, 353 
Stimson, Rufus W , 382, 391 
Stores, types of, 411 
Studebaker, John W , 66, 104 
Students, liability for accidents to, 
360 

Subject matter, in distributive 
education, selecting, 405 
Superintendent of schools, 175 
Supervision, public, 153 
of home economics, state and 
local, 435 

of instruction, 452 
of nonvocational classes, 163 
of teacher-training, state, 98 
provision of effective state and 
local, 161 
Supervisors, 

need to be master teachers, 
137 

of vocational education, state, 
119 

Supervisory staffs, 15 
Supplies, equipment and, 164 
ordering, 182 

Survey, American Vocational Asso¬ 
ciation forms, 306 
cooperative part-time sales train¬ 
ing, 305 

determining by, 133, 304 
determining policies for releases, 

299 

determining time limits, 294 
director, 290 
estimating cost of, 295 
getting good advisory service, 

292 


Survey {Continued') 

holding preliminary staff meet¬ 
ings, 293 

how to organize and conduct, 
286 

listing key persons, 301 
making record forms practical, 
300 

securing effective sponsorship, 

292 

selecting staff for, 293 
techniques employed, 307 
vocational education, who should 
make, 286, 287 
vocational, making, 289 
working through proper admin¬ 
istrative channels, 291 
Survey report, determining format, 

295 

general outlines for, 288 
incorporating suggestions in, 298 
making constructive, 296 
making fair and impartial, 

296 

making recommendations clear, 

297 

providing for reliable checking, 
299 

suggesting ways and means for 
further inquiry, 297 

Teachers, cooperation between vo¬ 
cational agriculture and 
home economics, 387 
employment, 177 
functions and responsibilities of, 
125 

improving in service, 184 
rating, 454 

selecting trade and industrial, 
453 

Teacher-Trainers, National Asso¬ 
ciation of Industrial, 201 
Teacher-trainers, qualifications of, 
160 

Teacher-training, funds for, 94 
state supervision of, 98 
vocational teachers, 15 
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Technical high schools, tvpes ol 
training given by, 489 
Terminal training in demand, 143 
Tests and measurements, wider 
use of, 528 

Time and motion studies, 260 
Trade analjsis for vocational edu¬ 
cation, 258 
Selvidge plan of, 266 
Trade and industrial education, 9, 

52, 441 

coordinator, 451 
day-school programs, 58 
diversified occupational training, 
461 

factors to consider in establish¬ 
ing schools or departments, 
447 

part-time programs, S3 
persons who need, 448 
professional attitude, 4SS 
selecting teachers, 453 
stimulating attendance, 457 
trends in, 531 
types of classes, 448 
vocational-technical training in, 
488 

Trade and job analjsis defined, 258 
Fryklund’s streamlined presen¬ 
tation, 279 

Trade course, units in foods, 

478 

Trade extension schools and 
classes, part-time, 53 
evening, 52 

Trade preparatory programs, 
part-time, 54 
Trade, retail, 410 
wholesale, 412 
Trade schools, early, 121 
for girls and women, 476 
Trained supervisory and adminis¬ 
trative staffs, 15 

Training, apprenticeship, indispen¬ 
sable, 458 

distinction between regular and 
war production, 456 
diversified occupational, 461 


Training (Cnntiiufd) 

tor liomi making, mipnrt.int e of, 

416 
j'ob, 449 

manual for intrniewers, ^29 
need for varied length of, 141 
place of. 140 

prc-emplovment, guidance 
through, 311 

restaurant salts personnel, 410 
rural need for, 70 
tcehnuiiie', for women, 471 
terminal, demand tor, 148 
relative newness, ot, 4H'/ 
types given lu te,hni(,al high 
schools, 4S‘i 

vocational-trilmual, defined, 4K4 
need tor, 4,"^5 

women for preusion in^pcstiun, 
474 

I joiith in line ot interests, 141 
Travel, provisions for, 1''9 
Treasurer as custodian, state, 99 
Trends, h.iving social-economic 
bearing, 80 
population, 441 
Types, 

of home economics, 50, 418 
of school shop organi/ation, 
38 

of trade and industrial education 
classes, 448 

Unions, craft, 221 

industrial, 221 
labor, Negroes in, 228 
railroad, 228 
tvpes of. 220 
women in, 229 
Unit trade training, 58 
United States Department ot La¬ 
bor, 232 

United States Office of Education, 
108 

bulletins, monographs, and leaf¬ 
lets of, 117 
functions of, 110 
Home Economics Service, 436 
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United States Office of Education 
(^Continued) 

information exchange on educa¬ 
tion, 117 
library, 116 

Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, 316 
recommendations on advisory 
committees, 19 

vocational division. 111, 114, 116 
United States Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration, S18, 519 
Units of administration, advan¬ 
tages of larger, 120 
Universities, vocational education 
in, 11 

Variations in local vocational edu¬ 
cation program, 172 
Veterans Administration, 518 
field organization, 519 
organization, 518 
Veterans’ rehabilitation, relation 
to schools, 519 

Vocational agriculture, all-day 
schools, 377 
basic requirements, 376 
cooperation with home eco¬ 
nomics, 387 
day-unit classes, 378 
evening classes, 378 
home projects, 381-384 
job analysis applied, 278 
part-time classes, 48, 378 
requirements for a department, 
384 

selecting teachers, 389 
teacher as a counselor, 390 
teaching, developing good, 390 
types of schools and classes, 
377 

Vocational Association, American, 
195 

Vocational associations, state, 198 
Vocational benefits to Puerto Rico, 
100 

Vocational courses, trade and in¬ 
dustrial. 16 


Vocational Division, United States 
Office of Education, 111, 
114, 116 

Vocational education, an interstate 
problem, 64 
definitions of, 6 
emerging needs, 524, 529 
for many, 139 

functions and goals, 131, 148 
high costs, great benefits, 145 
need lor better understanding of, 

147 

principles, 129 
through the ages, 3 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, 195 
Vocational guidance, beginning of, 

313 

defined, 312 
improved, 528 

in girls’ vocational schools, 

479 

need for systematic, 314 
recommendations of J. C. 

Wright, 328 
services, 312 
state programs, 317 
Vocational Guidance Association, 
National, 315 

Vocational home economics, co¬ 
operation between teachers 
of and vocational agricul¬ 
ture, 387 
overview of, 421 
requirements for programs, 422 
senior high school, 420 
Vocational industrial training, gen¬ 
eral, 59 

Vocational rehabilitation, eco¬ 
nomic benefits, 516 
nonfinancial benefits, 516 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1943, 508 

Vocational schools and classes, 
definitions and distinctions, 
45 

factors to consider m establish¬ 
ing, 447 
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Vocational schools and classes 
{Continued) 

more extensive use of, 524 
types of, 45 
Vocational teachers, 15 

need for professional training, 

132 

requirements of outstanding skill, 

132 

Vocational-technical occupations m 
industry, 490 

Vocational-technical training, 10, 

59, 484 

areas of service, 487 
competitive nature, 491 
consulting committee on, 66 
cost of, 494 
defined, 484 

General Motors Institute, 501 
in New York, 500 
legislation, 497 | 

length of courses, 486 
need for, 485 

need for flexibility in adminis¬ 
tration, 493 

numbers to be served, 486 
on cooperative basis, 501 
program, administration of, 492 
suggested standards for, 498 
terminal, availability to older 
persons, 502 
Vocational training, 507 

for war production workers, 113, 

167 

public, 13 

semi-private agencies, 13 

Wage earners, factory, distribu¬ 
tion of, 443 

industry groups, number of, 
446 

Wage-Hour Law, 245 

as seen by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, 249 
as seen by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States, 
248 

revision, 248 


Wages, paid workers, 73 
relation to school marks, 330 
Wagner Att, 243 
view of the N AM. on, 244 
Wain, James A , t>6 
Walsh-Healej As.t, 249 
War and postwar planning in agri¬ 
culture, 386 

War industries employing women, 
465 

War Manpower Commission. 

2(y> 

War prodiKtion, federal-state re- 
l.itions, 113 
occupations, 325 
training m agriculture, manuals 
ot uistructiun, 393 
workers, \ncational training for, 

167 

War Production Board, 210 
War Training Pritgram, Food 
Production, 114 

Welfare, sateguarding through 
vocational education, 63 
Williams, C V,. 200 
Wilson, Lewis A„ 485 
Woman power, 469 
Women, and girls’ trade schools, 
476 

and men, differences between, 

471 . . 

I attitudes towards various incen¬ 
tives, 472 

counselors' aid, 475 
employment policies, 466 
in agriculture, 467 
in business and professions, 
468 

in communication, 468 
in gainful employment, 465 
after the war, 532 
in other occupations, 469 
in unions, 229 

minimum safety regulations for, 

351 

night work for, 473 
occupations suitable for, 472 
part-time instruction, 479 
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Women (Continued) 
proven abilities, 467 
training for precision inspection, 

474 

training techniques, 473 
trends in employment, 480 
types of jobs, 323 
Wood shop, general, 39 
Workers, great need for skilled, 
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